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\:yw\jattalahta Buf{a!” —“At last wc kill. 

A tribal war cry and a brutal murder shatter 
the peace of a cjuiet afternoon—and within 
hours young Pierre de Beauvilliers is plunged 
into a struggle to block a revolutionary plot that 
threatens all of Africa. Against sinister forces 
are pitted a hunter’s instinct and his fierce love 
of a wild and beautiful land; only these give 
Pierre a chance to crush the conspiracy before 
irreparable damage is done. 

Set against a vivid background of African 
bush and jungle, Flamingo Feather is high 
adventure with the ring of an authentic personal 
experience. 

“It gripped me from the first page to the 
last.” —John Connell in The Evening News 

“Lovely, lively prose.” 

—John Davenport in The Observer 

“A noble entertainment.” 

—J. W. Lambert in The Sunday Times 


* 





CHAPTER 1 

V STORY has its beginning in that moment when 1 came out 
on the stoep of my house in the turbulent twilight and 
heard on the steep slope below me the sound of desperate 
running, followed by the exultant war-cry of the Amang- 
takwena: *'Mattalahta Bukal '^—“At last we kill!” 

The year was 1948, the day July 12, the hour five-thirty in the after¬ 
noon and the place my own home, Petit France, which stands high on a 
slope of the grey mountains behind the village of St. Joseph’s in the 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope. On a clear day 1 have a superb 
view over the blue waters of the Bay to where the far purple Hottentots- 
Holland Mountains push Cape Hangklip into the Indian Ocean. But 
that evening as I came out on the stoep iere was no view at all except 
village lights smoking in the fierce storm. I slammed the front door 
behind me because of the gale. The cry that had gone up and the sound 
of those desperate feet were still clearly in my ears despite the wind’s 
moaning. 

It was the last sort of cry I would have expected at that time and in 
that place. Though there are many ’Takwena, as the Amangtakwena 
are popularly called, working in the peninsula, they do not go roaring 
and plundering through the suburbs over week-ends as a number of 
other tribesmen do. I know the ’Takwena well. They are my favourite 
African people. I had in fact only a few minutes before stopped in the 
midst of writing my book called The Mind and Myth of the Amang- 
ta}{wena. Those voices ringing with their dark, primitive threat straight 
out of ’Takwena hearts and throats spurred me into action. 
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On either side of the front door of my house arc two very beautiful 
Somali shields which I once brought back with me from Kenya. Each 
is flanked with a heraldic cluster of the decorative and deadly Masai 
throwing spears. I wasted no time on fetching a gun from the house 
but jumped towards the right-hand cluster of spears. As I did so, I saw 
the distinguished ’Takwena face of Umtumwa, my personal servant and 
friend in war and peace, appear at the drawing-room window hard by. 

“Umtumwa, follow me quick!” 1 shouted, wrenching a spear out of 
the socket. A look I’d often seen on his face in the war in Burma pos¬ 
sessed Umtumwa’s features. Instantly he vanished from the amber 

window. 

I’ve never moved faster in my life than I did as I went down the steps 
leading from the stocp towards the garden. Umtumwa came faster still, 
his naked feet thudding on the ground not far behind me. Yet alas I We 
were neither of us fast enough. 
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I came out on the dim, winding roadway leading up from the village 
to my house to hear, eda-bukaV' —“Kill! and kill! —then three 

heavy thuds and with each thud an involuntary grunt, the meaning of 
which was unmistakable. 

The light of the nearest lamp-post was dimmed by the storm, but it 
was good enough to show me a tall dark figure going down before a 
group of seven prancing black shapes. 

“Stop that and stand, Fingani dogs!” I shouted at them in their own 
tongue. Finganis are a sub-tribe of the Amangtakwena, to this day 
infamous for their betrayal of a great chief two hundred years ago. 

“Miscarried children of hyenas," Umtumwa roared. “Do as you’re 
told, for Umtumwa of Amantazuma comes!” 

The prancing figures became still with shock; then six of them broke 
and ran. The seventh took one more jump towards a dark shape on the 
ground, whirled a hunting stick above his shoulders and brought it 
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down on the prostrate head with a crack like the smack of a bullet 
before he, too, turned and ran down the hill in long effortless strides. 
Realizing the futility of giving chase, I stopped by the fallen man. 
Umtumwa moaned in a storm of rage, “Oh, what an evil blow! Oh, 
what evil men!” Then, without waiting for permission, he snatched the 

spear out of my hand. 

In a flash he had the spear poised above his shoulder and aimed. For 
a brief moment he twirled and vibrated the slender shaft so expertly 
that it sounded like a tuning-fork in the air, and then he launched it 
after the fleeing man. I heard the spear take to the air with a silky swish, 
saw its point flash underneath the lamp-light, making straight for the 
fatal joint of neck and shoulders in the back of the running man. But 
at the critical moment he stumbled, went down on all fours like a 
cheetah, and the spear scraped the top of his head and removed some 
kind of cap he was wearing. With incredible agility he righted himself 
and vanished round the bend. I heard a heart-rending moan from 
Umtumwa. 

“No! Umtumwa, no!” I ordered him, for he was about to resume the 
chase. “Leave him to the police. Call the rest of the household and come 
back as fast as you can with blankets! ” 

He was off at once. I knelt beside the man, saying in Sindakwena, 
the language of the ’Takwena, “Friends! All right now.” 

He only moaned to himself, as I’ve so often heard the deeply hurt 
African do, not complaining but trying to relieve an agony by making 
rough music of the pain. 1 had time barely to establish that he was 
stabbed badly in several places and bleeding fast, when Umtumwa came 
back with my cook, gardener, house-boy, umfaan (’Takwena youth) 
and two rugs. We laid the wounded man on a rug, covered him and 
lifted him gently between us. Soon we had him in my big, warm 
kitchen on the floor by the fire, which was burning brightly on a large, 
open Dutch hearth. 

“Umtumwa,” I said, “get the field dressings while I telephone for the 
doctor.” 

I was put through quickly to my doctor, who said he would come at 
once. I came back into the kitchen to find my five servants in a tense 
half-circle round the wounded man. Umtumwa was applying a dressing 
to his chest. There were two deep stabs in his chest, one in the thigh and 
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one in the pit of the stomach. When I saw the crimson stain on his 
stomach my heart sank. 

“Get me the morphia quick, Umtumwa,” I said. 

As I put the hypodermic needle into the man s arm, he suddenly 
opened his eyes wide and looked into mine. I shall never forget that 
look. His eyes opened with a great impersonal tide of light. He seemed 
to have just enough of his receding self left to distinguish my face. Then 
the most amazing thing happened. A slow smile moved over his thick, 
firm lips and he said distinctly, “It is you, Bwana. It is you I see. 
E^enonya! E^enonya!" 

I wish I could translate the meaning of ef{enonya adequately. It is a 
kind of ecstatic “thank you,” an expression of the most profound grati¬ 
tude of which the ’Takwena are capable. It is a “thank you addressed 
not merely to another person or even to a god, but to all life. And as he 
said “thank you” thus, he died. 

*'Auc\! My Bwana!” Umtumwa exclaimed. “He goes the long way 
to the great sleep. But he saw you, Bwana! He knew you!” 

Yet I had never seen this man before. Africans don’t all look alike to 
me as they do to many of my countrymen. To me their faces arc sharply 
individual. I said sadly, “Yes, Umtumwa, but 1 don’t know him. Have 
you any idea who he could be.?” 

“None, Bwana, except this!” He pointed at two thin black lines 
tattooed on the dead man’s cheeks. 

I caught my breath in surprise, for those marks were tattooed only on 
the faces of ’Takwena royalty. They helped to account for the tense 
looks I’d noticed on the servants’ faces. 

The front door bell rang violently in our ears and my umfaan^ Tickie, 
gave a startled gasp. 

“That will be the doctor, Umtumwa,” I said. “Show him in here. 
Then go and retrieve my spear, and have a good look round to see if 
those devils left anything that will help us trace them.” 

When my poor old doctor joined me, breathless from haste, he gave 
the dead man one look and said, “I’m sorry, Pierre. I came as fast as I 
could but obviously not fast enough.” 

“I don’t think you could have saved him if you’d been here when it 
happened,” I replied. 

“Looks like it,” he agreed, examining the body. 
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1 , too, looked closer and noticed details I’d had no time or mind to 
notice before. The dead man was dressed like a sailor, in sky-blue jeans 
and dark blue jersey. A leather bell, undone, was lying underneath him 
with the empty sheath of an able seaman s knife. 

But a 'Takwena sailor? I thought. That s curious. 

The doctor stood up with a sigh. “How did it happen?” 

I told him as much as I knew, gave him a drink in my study, and saw 
him out. The front door had hardly shut when Umtumwa stood beside 

me, his face portentous. 

“Please, Bwanal Please come quickly to the kitchen!” 

I followed him and found the rest of my staff, their backs to the dead 
man, standing with solemn, anxious faces, looking at the strange 
assortment of objects Umtumwa had collected outside. To this day the 
memory of that odd assortment, lying on the clean scrubbed kitchen 
table like a surrealist still life, is enough to evoke with unbelievable 
freshness the emotions let loose in me by the events of that evening. 
First of all there was my spear, and neatly impaled on it a cloth cap 
such as stokers wear ashore. Beside the spear lay an empty cheap yellow 
envelope, official foolscap size, torn, muddy, stained with blood. Then 
a pink and white bird’s feather. That was all I had from which to read 
the meaning of this tragic evening. Yet my servants all looked at me as if 
they thought 1 would read it at a glance. 

I picked up the spear, removed the cap and turned it round my 
fingers. It was clearly of Continental origin. There was no maker’s or 
ship’s tag inside it. Next I picked up the feather and as I did so I im¬ 
mediately felt my servants’ tension rise to a steep, new pitch. I looked 
from one to the other, but they did not sec my look; their eyes were 
only for that feather. 

“Feather of a flamingo!” I exclaimed, holding it up to the light, and 
five pairs of ’Takwena eyes followed the movement of my hand. 
“Where did you find it?” I asked Umtumwa. For some reason my 
heart suddenly began to beat faster as if it already knew something my 
mind did not. 

“In his hand,” he said, pointing to the dead man. 

“What do you think it is?” 

He did not reply but bowed his head, troubled and ashamed. The 
other heads followed his example. So there it was, beyond doubt: this 
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feather was the cause of the tension between us. 

“What is it, Umtumwa?” I insisted. 

“Forgive me, Bwana," he said, a conflict of loyalties in his eyes. 
“Forgive me, but it is forbidden to speak of this. It is only Amang- 

lakwcna‘business’!” i .<l • 

I nearly smiled at the way he popped the English word business 

into his Sindakwena sentence. The others uttered a deep, “Aye. This 

is Amangtakwena ‘business.’’ 

Knowing of old the importance of patience in all dealings with even 
‘Takwena who knew and loved me as these did, I put the feather beside 

the cap, and picked up the envelope. 

Then I got the shock of the evening. The envelope was addressed to 

me: 


Pierre de Bcauvillicrs, Esq., D.S.O., 

Petit France, 

St. Joseph’s, 

Cape Peninsula. 

It was written in a hand I knew as well as my own. 

“Do you remember Colonel Sandysse, Cmtumwa? I asked, my 

throat suddenly dry, 

“How could I not remember him?” he answered almost reproach¬ 
fully. “Did not 1 share blankets with him and you many a night in 
Burma?” 

“This is Colonel Sandysse’s writing," I said. 

‘'Auc{! Bwana!” he exclaimed. “How can that be when the Colonel 
is dead?” 

“Indeed, he is thought to be long dead. But this writing is clearly his, 
and the ink not so very old.” 

**Auc\y Bwana, there is powerful tagati (magic) in all this.” 

“Is there anything you know about this feather that might help to 
explain this letter?” I asked. 

He hung his head obstinately and reiterated, “No. There’s nothing to 
tell I ” 

“Listen I” And this time I addressed them all. “Listen carefully. Have 

you not told me I am like a brother to you ?” 

“Aye, Bwana. Aye!” They responded without reserve. “You are 
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truly 3 brother and father to us. 

"Then listen. In a few minutes I must call the police. They will look 
at all these things and ask many questions. They are certain to pick up 
this feather"—1 held it in front of their hypnotized eyes— and ask each 

of you, ‘What docs this mean?’” 

"Oh, no, Bwana," they cried in dismay, “The police must not see it. 


You will surely not let them!" 

"Why not?" I countered quickly. 

"It would be very wrong." Umtumwa said lamely. 

“How can I judge whether it would be wrong when you will not 
tell me?” I asked sternly. “What strange good reasons are there that 

you should hide their goodness from a brother?” 

The look of misery on their faces was so great that I realized the 
battle might yet be won. I pressed on quickly. “Tell me what troubles 
you, and if it’s as you say, wc will not show the feather to the police 

and will speak of it only among ourselves.” 

Si^^nificant glances passed swiftly from one to the other of them. 
Then, somehow, without a word being spoken, their individual mean¬ 
ings became one. Tickie’s young eyes suddenly shone with relief, and 
Umtumwa said, “Bwana, it is the sign for all the Amangtakwena that 


a great dream has been dreamt again.” 

“What great dream, Umtumwa?” I asked, my heart and mind going 
black with apprehension, for I knew something about the ’Takwenas’ 


great dreams. 

“1 do not know that yet,” he answered sombrely and, pointing to the 
dead man, added, “Even he who carried the feather would not have 
known. All wc know is that when such a feather is passed among us it 
is a sisn that a great dream has been dreamt. Then, no matter how far 
from Umangoni, our homeland, one man from each group of us must 
hasten to be home in the spring in order to be told the dream, so that at 
the end of the summer, when the fields are harvested and the corn is in 


the bins, the dream can be lived out. . . . But 1 have done wrong to speak 
so much, for it is forbidden to talk of this to anyone c.xccpt ourselves.” 

1 put my hand on his shoulder and said, “Am I not like one of you? 
Have I been a friend of your people for nothing? You have done right 
to tell me. I give you my word that we shall speak of this only among 
ourselves. Here, I give you back your feather!” I dropped it into his 
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hand. “All I ask is that this envelope with the Colonel s writing on it 
be spoken of only among ourselves. It, too, is only our business! 

At that they cheered up and with obvious approval watched me put 
the envelope away in my wallet. My last request united us in a reciprocal 

role of keepers of one another s secrets. 

“And this spear, Umtumwa," 1 went on. “It had better go back to 

its place. Only this cap, we’ll leave that for the police to sec. ’ 

He exclaimed with totally unexpected anger, “This spear, Bwana, he 

is ‘no damn good.’ ’’ 

“No good, Umtumwa?” I asked. “What do you mean? 

“He would not fly true. He is bad, bad, bad,” and he shook it as a 

mongoose does a snake it has just killed. 

I didn’t agree with him, of course, but I said, “Then do what you 

think is necessary with it, Umtumwa. 

He put the spear over his knee, snapped it, separated the wood from 

the head, which he kept, and threw all the rest into the fire, while I went 

to telephone the police, • rn j 

No sooner was I alone in my study, however, than I was again hllcd 

with profound apprehension. I heard again Umtumwa’s reluctant voice 

explaining that one of them would have to “hasten to be hornc in the 

spring to hear the dream so that at the end of summer it could be lived 

out.” Our spring in this Southern Cape is three months, and the end 

of summer was only six months away. Yet the heart of Umnngoni, 

where the great dream would be told, was several thousands of miles 

I took up the telephone and summoned the police in a voice made 
authoritative by a sense of the need for haste. 



CHAPTER 2 


T he police came and behaved very much as do police the world over 
on these occasions. They were conscientious enough and asked me 
all the prescribed questions. Much to my relief they appeared satisfied 
with my answers and hardly questioned my servants at all, the young 
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inspector finally shutting his notebook impatiently and saying, "Ag! 
Meneer We have dozens of these faction fights every week-end. Once 
these creatures get some illicit brandy in them there’s no knowing what 


I drew his attention to the cap on the table. Like me, he did not 
believe in the possibility of the dead man and his assailants being sailors, 
saying, "Ag, Meneer. These fellows don’t go to sea. They wear any 
uniform they can get hold of. He probably got this second-hand from a 
Greek pawnbroker. All the same. I’ll get the water police cracking on 


it at once.” 

Soon after that the police left, taking the dead body, and 1 went to 
my bedroom and sto^ at the window. The storm seemed to have 
achieved its climax and the house was shaking like the deck of a wind¬ 
jammer. 1 got into bed and turned out the light. 

1 would have liked to fit the day’s events into a nice, neat explanation. 
But I couldn’t. At each twist and turn in my reasoning I found the flow 
blocked, with seeming incongruity, by the vision of a young Chinese 
general who had shared a cell during the war with John Sandysse, Serge 
Bolenkov and myself in a grim Japanese prison outside Harbin. I hadn’t 
thought of him for years, but now there was in my mind his slight 
figure and high-pitched, sing-song voice, explaining his theory of cause 
and effect. 

“You Europeans,” he said one day, “have a tendency to select from 
life only the facts that suit your immediate purpose, and to despise the 
rest. We Chinese, however, are obsessed with the totality of things. We 
see cause and effect as but two of several aspects of the paramount drive 
and purpose of life. Chance, or what you call Muck,’ is not just an 
accidental occurrence unrelated to the general order of events, but part 
of a fundamental law. You see, it is precisely the ‘togetherness of things* 
in time, not their apparent unrelatedness in the concrete world, which 
interests us Chinese. Our scientists have invented a system for divining 
the ‘togetherness’ of chance, time and circumstance for each individual. 
It is not perfect, of course, but it is amazing how it works. Would you 
like to try it.?” 

At first we had declined this offer politely. It sounded to us no better 
than a suggestion that we should consult a gipsy crystal. Besides, at this 
time, John, Serge and I were completely absorbed in a plan for escape 
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from prison. Serge Bolenkov was a White Russian, liked by both John 
and me. The gallant Russian resistance against die Germans had revived 
his pride in his people to such an extent that his bitterness over the 1917 
Revolution had vanished and made him determined to return to 

Russia. 

But once our escape plan was completed, the little general s ofTer 
became more and more attractive, and finally we decided it could do no 
harm to ask him to divine the great “togetherness" of chance, circum¬ 
stance and time for the success of our scheme. 

So the three of us went to him for advice by divination. He told John 
and Serge to try to make good their escape in five days’ time at two in 
the morning, on the night of the new moon. That shook our faith in 
him, because it was mid-December 1944 with the snow, ice and long¬ 
maned winds of a desperate winter driving from Siberia across the wide 
Manchurian plains. But he insisted that the “togetherness of things” 
favoured escape for John and Serge only at that moment. Then he 
looked at me compassionately and said that I was not part of the pattern 
he’d just read. 

I believe we’d have rejected the whole thing as nonsense if, on the 
very next day, a friendly Korean guard had not come to warn me that 
I was once more to be taken away for interrogation. So 1 made John and 
Serge promise that if I were not back by the night of the new moon they 
would make their break without me, according to the little general’s 
estimate of “togetherness." 

I was duly fetched by the secret police and I did not come back into 
the general prison again until two days after the bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. I was then almost dead, but was able to discover that John 
and Serge had escaped on that night of the new moon in December and 
had not been recaptured. General opinion in prison, however, was that 
they could never have survived the dreadful winter. 

John and Serge appeared to have vanished for ever, and after two and 
a half years the search for them was abandoned. They were officially 
presumed dead, and accepted as such by all except John’s mother and 
his sister, Joan. I myself did not know what to think. Somehow I 
couldn’t accept the fact of their death. My uncertainty had been sus¬ 
tained—as 1 now realized with John’s own handwriting on a blood¬ 
stained envelope dancing in the dark before my eyes—by a submerged 
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faith in the timing of their escape according to the general’s reading of 
their “togetherness.” 

Then suddenly, as I lay there unable to sleep, it was Joan Sandysse’s 
face which occupied the forefront of my memory . . . for, after all, it 
had all begun with Joan. It began for me, to be precise, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of June 17, 1937, in the Grootekerk, the first church 
ever built in Southern Africa. I was sitting in our pew, my heart black 
with misery. Oom Pieter Le Roux, my dead mother’s brother and only 
surviving kinsman, was beside me. My father was dead and we were 
there for his funeral service. The church was crowded with people, for 
my father had become a legendary figure in Africa. 

In 1899, at the age of twenty-one, when the war broke out between 
Britain and the Boer republics, he had decided to leave Petit France, 
his rich and comfortable wine estate in the Cape, and to hasten north 
to join the Free State Commandos, He was a superb horseman and shot, 
and soon had a unique reputation as leader of a daring band of scouts. 
He could hardly credit the news of the Boers’ surrender at Vereeniging 
in 1902, and resolved bitterly that he would never accept so unfair a 
defeat. So, disbanding his scouts, he slipped over the Portuguese border 
to start a new life in a foreign country as a professional hunter. Even 
the great and generous Act of Union failed to break through the ice 
formed in his heart by the Boer War and finally his friends at the Cape 
stopped urging him to return. 

It was at this stage, with his bitterness and disillusionment at their 
deepest, that he met and married my mother in Tanganyika. After I 
was born, my father and mother and Oom Pieter and I wandered and 
hunted from one end of Africa to another. My mother taught me to 
read and write; my father and Oom Pieter taught me to ride and to 
hunt. From our servants I learned the languages and lore of Africa. 
We rarely went near the towns except to sell our ivory and skins and to 
replenish our supplies. 

Then one day in 1934 ti^othcr fell ill, and all our proved and 
trusted remedies failed to cure her. Before she died she made my father 
promise that he would go back to his home in the Cape. I suspect that 
when she saw the three of us bending anxiously over her, our faces burnt 
black by the implacable sun of the interior, she realized we stood there 
not as three free men but as prisoners of my father’s iron resentment 
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over a war fought far back at the beginning of the century. Drawing 
my father's head to her for the last time, she said, “Promise to accept 
the past, not to judge but to accept. And homeward, please, home, my 
dear love.” And my father said, “I promise.” 

In the Cape, my father’s return caused a great sensation, for he was 
the last of the self-exiled Boer leaders and, as I have said, a legendary 
figure; but the labour of reintegration for so stricken a spirit was too 
great, and he died soon after. 

So there 1 sat at the funeral service, with such a fierce pain in my 
heart that no tears could come. I hardly heard the sombre words of the 
service but longed passionately to have done with it all, so that 1 could 
get on my horse and ride alone with my unhappiness far out into the 
hills. Then suddenly an odd thing happened. I found myself looking at 
a young girl across the aisle who had deliberately turned her head to 
look at me. Her eyes were calm and wide, and intensely blue. She wore 
a big black straw hat pushed back slightly from a broad white brow. 
Two long plaits of black hair fell over her shoulders, and this contrast 
of blackness and blueness, of the white of her skin and the black of her 
hair, of weight in her brow and hair and delicacy in the line of the 
lovely features, made it the most enchanting face I’d ever seen. 
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The magic of that moment lives with me still. 1 don’t know how long 
I'd have gone on looking at her if I hadn’t seen the expression in her 
eyes change from one of profound recognition to such living compas¬ 
sion and understanding that I had to turn my head away not to be com¬ 
pletely unmanned. Hut all through the service I was conscious of her 
and the knowledge sustained me to the end. 

That night I crept into bed exhausted by the emotions of the day, yet 
I lay awake until suddenly I remembered again that girl's face and the 
compassion in her eyes. At once the ice in me broke and I wept for the 
first time for years. When I woke at my usual hour the next day, I felt 
better. Quickly saddling my favourite horse. Diamond, I rode through 
the old gate at the far end of the property which now was mine, just as 
the dawn broke. 

It was a crisp, cold dawn of mid-winter. Almost the only sound was 
that of the sea going over the sands. I put Diamond into a fast gallop 
and rode along the beach close to the curled edges of the sea. When the 
sun was well up in the sky I saw three riders coming towards me at a 
leisurely canter. I recognized one of the Governor’s aides-de-camp, an¬ 
other young man whom I didn’t know and the girl I’d seen in church. 

Hullo, I ierre, the A.D.C. called out to me. “Do you mind if we 
ride with you.? These two are anxious to meet you!” And so I met Joan 
Sandysse and John, her brother. 

Joan at the time was thirteen, John twenty-three and I nineteen. By 
the time we’d reached the gates of my home we were friends and I 
insisted on giving them all breakfast. Oom Pieter was delighted to see 
me return, almost cheerful, with young people. Over breakfast I learned 
that John and Joan were the children of Lord and Lady Meldmourne, 
He was Governor-General of British Central Africa, and the children 
were staying with our Governor at the Cape. John was there to see Joan 
safely on the ship which was taking her back to school in England in 
three weeks’ time, but he himself was returning to Central Africa to see 
more of it before settling down to a diplomatic career. 

For the next three weeks John, Oom Pieter, Joan and I were seldom 
out of one another’s company. Oom Pieter and I had planned an ex¬ 
pedition to the Congo as soon as we’d settled my father’s affairs and 

when John heard of it he asked if he could join us. To my joy Oom 
Pieter agreed readily. 
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So while John and Oom Pieter talked Africa, Joan rode with me, 
went scrambling round my favourite peaks in the purple Hottentots- 
Hollands or lay side by side with me in the sun on warm and sheltered 
sands. Her zest for living was matched only by her appetite for know¬ 
ledge of any world she didn’t know. She was indefatigable in asking me 
questions about my life, and I soon felt there had never been a moment 
when I hadn’t known this eager young girl. When the time came for 
parting, it was like a surgeon’s knife cutting me in two. 

Joan was too young to know what time and distance can do to even 
the most loyal and loving hearts. Holding up her face to me to be 
kissed, just as she did for John, she put her arms round my neck and 
said confidently, “Promise you’ll always write to me. Promise!" Then 
she handed me a flat cardboard parcel, tied in red string. When I undid 
it some hours later, I found an enlargement of a photograph John had 
taken of the two of us a fortnight before. It shows Joan and me on our 
horses side by side. Across the right-hand corner is written: “With all 
my love: Joan." 

I kept my promise. But 1 never saw her again. The war came and 
we were all swept away in various directions on the unpredictable 
current of events beyond our control. 

Meanwhil9 John, Oom Pieter and I became the closest of friends. 
John stayed with us till the war broke out. Then he was asked by the 
War Office to raise a special African force, and Oom Pieter and I helped 
him. When John and I were eventually ordered to Burma, Oom Pieter, 
because of his knowledge of Africa and the Africans, was left at base. 
To this day I sec him standing on the quay at Mombasa, hat in hand, 
his little greying Napoleon beard pointed at the sea, while he watched 
us out of sight. 

After the Japanese surrender, I emerged from our prison outside 
Harbin more dead than alive and, with John and Serge both presumed 
dead, I really did not care whether I lived or not. I did have a longing 
to see the Africa of my childhood again and, of course, Oom Pieter. 
From the moment I saw his slight, tall figure on the quay I began to feel 
better; better still when he said, “We are not going south just yet. You 
are coming up with me into the highlands on a good long safari first." 

Although my body recovered on that leisurely journey over a favourite 
route, my mind and heart did not mend nearly so fast. I found myself 
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more and more reluctant to Like up the pre-war threads of my life and 
to face my grown-up responsibilities. Even an appeal from joan in her 
distress over John's disappearance failed to mov.c me as it should have 
done. She and her mother begged me to come to England and help in 
their search. 1 promised to do so, but I always found some excuse for not 
carrying out my promise. For instance, I decided I must go to Uman- 
goni, the land of the Amangtakwena. Most of my father's bearers had 
been 'Takwena. and when I was six one of the 'Takwena headmen had 
attached his youngest son, Umtumwa, also six, to me as my permanent 
companion. He was with me constantly, and when the war came he 
was in my company. I had been told that several of this company, in¬ 
cluding Umtumwa, had come back alive, and I felt I must go to them. 
No sooner had I done so and mingled freely with a natural people who 
had known me ail my life tlian a great burden seemed to fall from me. 

One day I came to, profoundly displeased with myself, thinking, 
I'here you sit in the sun, Pierre de Beauviiliers, as if you did not have 
grown-up work to do and others to think of besides yourself. Soon 
afterwards, I was back at Petit France, writing to Joan that 1 was eager 
and ready to help. I do not know whether she had lost patience with 
me. All I know is that my letter was unanswered. So 1 resumed the task 
of tending my vineyard, and devoted my leisure to a book. The Mind 
and Myth of the Amangtai^wena, until, on the evening of July 12, 1948, 
1 was interrupted by the ringing war-cry of the ’Takwena outside my 
stocp, and all else flowed swiftly from that moment in the storm. 

And here I was, lying sleepless because of a flamingo feather and 

Umtumwa s, “Bwana, it is the sign that a great dream has been dreamt 
again.” 

As a boy I had sat many a time with Umtumwa round the fire in the 
hut of his grandfather, an induna, or headman, who advised the chief, 
and I had heard him tell of the great dreams of his nation and the role 
they had played in his people’s history. The ’Takwena are the only 
African people I know who have a well-organized institution for keep¬ 
ing their history alive. They have official keepers of the Nation’s 
Memory. The traditional version of the origin of their dreams, as told in 
my presence by the witch-doctor-in-chicf of the nation, the dreaded 
Umbombulimo, was this: “Sixty generations ago, in the day of our 
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great father, Xilixowe, the ’Takwena left their first home in the north. 
Far beyond the land of the thousand valleys, hard by the black split in 
the earth on the other side of the Mountains of the Moon, our people 
left their home and came south because Xilixowe dreamt a great dream.” 

And there you have it: at the beginning of all a dream, and because 
of the dream—great change. So it goes on and on, all through ’Takwena 
history. Only once did it appear as if this dream mechanism had failed 
the ’Takwena. And that occasion has a significant bearing on my story. 

Nearly a hundred years ago the ’Takwena had reached a point of crisis 
in their history. Their march south was halted by Europeans advancing 
from the Cape. In the north and east, ’Takwena territory was harassed 
by bands of Arab slave traders, while to the west a Portuguese military 
expedition had claimed the most fertile of their grazing and breeding 
grounds. The King’s indunas, therefore, wanted him to call in all the 
outposts of his people, regroup them round him in Umangoni and there 
make a stand. Even an enemy armed with the most modern weapons 
would be appalled by the task of entering the territory since its wide 
valleys, broad rivers and forests all lay behind range upon range of 
ironclad mountains. The argument of the King’s indunas was formid¬ 
able and the King might well have taken their advice if one of his 
subjects had not dreamt a dream. 

One night in early June 1848, a young girl, daughter of a poor cattle- 
herder, dreamt a dream so compelling that the witch-doctor took her to 
the royal indunas to be cross-examined. Her account never varied: 
Xilixowe had come to her in a dream and told her to go to the King 
and tell him to order his people to kill and eat all their animals. If the 
’Takwena did that, then at dawn on the morning after the last head was 
eaten, all the animals that the ’Takwena had ever eaten would come 
alive and all the ’Takwena who had ever died in battle would come 
alive, healed of their wounds and fully armed. Yes, Xilixowe himself 
would be there in that dawn to lead them forth into the last great battle 
against the white invaders and to drive them back into the sea out of 
which they came. 

Much as they believed in dreams, even the most fanatic among the 
royal specialists shrank from the course of action which this girl’s dream 
demanded. What if the cattle did not come alive on the appointed day? 
The whole nation would starve to death. For days it looked as if the 
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dream might be declared false and the girl and her family put to death. 
But at last the senior witch-doctor took the girl into his cave. Few ex¬ 
pected to see her come out alive and those who did were convinced she 
would emerge transformed into a lizard or a hyena. But she emerged 
in her own shape and the witch-doctor proclaimed a great dream. 

It is typical of this primitive African people that once the dream was 
told them they lived it out to the smallest syllable of its context. So 
there came a day when there was not a domestic animal of any kind left 
in Umangoni. As the sun went down that evening the warriors cooked 
their last meal before the victorious battle against the white invaders 
which had been promised in the dream. Umtumwa’s grandfather, who 
was a boy at the time, told me that all night long, by their leaping fires, 
the tribesmen ecstatically danced the greatest war dance Africa had 
ever seen. And then the dawn came. 

But where was Xilixowe? Where were all the great warriors of the 
past who were to rise up out of the earth Where were the resurrected 
cattle.^ As the sun rose higher the last hope faded, and when it went 
down that night it set on a nation in despair, a nation which knew 
that for the first time in its long history a great dream had failed it. 

It is thought that two-thirds of the nation perished by famine and, 
indeed, only one thing saved the ’Takwena from being overrun and 
exterminated. Just before the dream was told, the King’s eldest son, 
’Nkulixowc, had come of ago. In accordance with national custom, all 
the young men of the same age were summoned to the capital and 
formed into a regiment under his command, and the King then dis¬ 
patched them to make war against the Arab slave traders in the north. 
’Nkulixowe showed himself to be a remarkable leader. He struck at the 
Arab traders and followed their fleeing remnants a thousand miles down 
to the bases on the coast, which he plundered empty. From there he 
turned back to the interior, collecting rich booty on the way. When his 
father’s messenger finally reached him, he returned at once with his 
army and the vast herds of cattle collected on his raids, arriving to find 
his father dead by his own hand, the senior witch-doctor killed, the 
people dying of hunger and all their bitterest enemies closing in fast. 
With his few thousand warriors, ’Nkulixowc manned the narrow passes 

into Umangoni and held them against all attacks while he nursed his 
people back to health. 
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Under his wise rule the ’Takwena once more became a powerful and 
prosperous people. When the danger of European penetration during 
the great scramble for Africa was at its height, 'Nkulixowe asked Britain 
for a treaty of alliance and protection, which was readily granted, and 
to this day the terms of that treaty govern the relations between 
Umangoni and Britain. 

I remember asking Umtumwa’s grandfather if there had been any 
great drearps since that fatal June in 1848. He shook his grey old head, 
with the thick metal ring he wore as crown and badge of his high 
induna office, and said sadly, “Our dreams have been taken from us 
and no one knows if they will ever come back. . . . There are those who 
believe that ’Nkulixowe before he died said he was going to prepare a 
true great dream that one day will bring all our scattered people once 
more together.” He paused and shook his head again. “But I know only 
what I know.” 


CHAPTER 3 

T he storm blew itself out in the night. I woke up to hear a war¬ 
like ’Takwena chant going up in the garden. In view of what 
had happened the night before, I jumped out of bed in some alarm, 
but one glance from the window reassured me. It was Tickie, making 
melodrama out of his task of clearing up the litter of the storm. With 
a sack held like a shield over one arm, a rake like a spear in his right 
hand, he was stalking a wheelbarrow piled up with dead leaves and 
broken twigs. Tickie had been with me a year now, brought to me by 
Umtumwa, who was his uncle. I didn’t really need him, but I knew 
that he would not be there unless Umtumwa’s family needed the little 
money he could earn, and I took him in at once. He was a fine boy, with 
an eager, fearless light in his eyes. 

As I watched him now going through all the motions of a full- 
blooded ’Takwena warrior in action, the pleasure his graceful move¬ 
ments gave me was tinged with sadness. He looked so young and inno¬ 
cent, and the pattern of life which prescribed these movements was so 
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old and so exacting, that I felt frightened for him and again had the 
conviction of danger of the most pressing kind. 

Then 1 saw two sticks leaning against the whitewashed wall of the 
servants’ quarters, next to the door of my cook, Zwong-Indaba, and 
beside them two little bundles of clothing, one in scarlet, the other in 
deep green calico. I knew at once that Zwong-Indaba was ready for a 
long journey, and clearly was the one chosen by the others to go to 
Umangoni for news of the dream. 1 called Umtumwa to me, heard him 
announce the decision, and accepted it, merely saying, “There’s an 
express train north this morning at ten-thirty. Tell Zwong-Indaba I’ll 
get him a ticket to Port Herald and will drive him to the station at Cape 
Town immediately after breakfast. And, Umtumwa, hasn’t it occurred 
to you that these people who came last night might come back?” 

“It has, Bwana!’’ he said. 

“Well, then, keep a good watch while I'm out.” 

Before sitting down to breakfast, 1 wrote a letter to the Provincial 
Commissioner at Port Herald, an old acquaintance of mine, and begged 
him to help Zwong-Indaba get to the frontier quickly as he was travel- 
ling on an urgent errand on my behalf. 

Port Herald was nearly two thousand twisting, turning miles away, 
five days and nights by train. From there Zwong-Indaba normally 
would have walked the remaining thousand miles to Umangoni, along 
the footpaths that unobtrusively link one extremity of Africa to the 
other. But I knew that government jeeps carrying police supplies go 
some hundreds of miles towards the frontier and I hoped my cook 
could be given a lift in one. 

Driving Zwong-Indaba to Cape Town a little later, I noticed a 
brown commercial van parked against the kerb at the corner of the 
street where the fleeing murderer had lost his cap. The bonnet of the 
van was up, and a black driver and a white man had their heads deep 
inside it as if examining the engine. I noticed that the white man was 
large, fat, rather knock-kneed, and had on a pair of black trousers 
almost green with age. The van had painted on it, in large golden 

Wine and Spirit Importers, Exporters 
and 'Wholesalers, 359 Keerom Street.” It seemed rather unusual that the 
vehicle should be thirty miles out from its headquarters so early on a 
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Monday morning, but I was enjoying the fine weather so much after 
the storm of the night before that I gave the matter no further thought. 

A crisp, sunny w’inter’s morning in this part of Africa is close to my 
idea of perfection: the dark blue mountains rising in clear outline, the 
blue sky purified in the waters of a great storm, the shining sea, still 
breathing deep and fast from its exertions of the night before, and far to 
the north a fall of snow, like the brush of an albatross wing, on the 
purple Hottentots-Holland ranges. 

I did think a great deal of Joan and John Sandysse, but mostly of her. 
I saw her face in my heart as I'd first seen it that sad day in church, 
twelve years before. The feeling it called forth in me was one of hope¬ 
less hunger. Would I ever sec her again.^ Was my offer of help too late? 
And now, how best could I break the news to her that John might still be 
alive? I had not shown John’s envelope to the police because 1 knew they 
would have tried to trace him by enlisting the help of newspapers and 
national radio. It seemed obvious from the way in which John had tried 
to communicate with me, and from the killing of his messenger, that if 
still alive he must be in great danger, A public hue and cry could only 
make his danger greater still. But I knew I would have to cable Joan at 
once. 

We were at the station in good time. I found a berth for Zwong- 
Indaba and his bright calico bundles and hunting sticks in a third-class 
carriage in the Northern Express. “Remember,” I said to him, “one 
person has already been killed in this business of the feather and the 
empty envelope. Be very careful. Beware of strangers and hasten. 
Zwong-Indaba, hasten to your home.” 

Then 1 left him standing by the train, silent and forlorn. When I 
came to the exit, 1 turned about and gave him a military salute. Im¬ 
mediately he raised his hand high above his head and gave me the 
salute the ’Takwena reserve for their royalty. The thought of my 
gesture comforts me to this day. 

As I walked out of the station to my car, I was just in time to see a 
dark brown commercial van drive away. The golden legend “Lindel- 
baum and Co.” was unmistakable. During my life I’ve acquired an 
immense respect for coincidences. I don’t believe them to be meaning¬ 
less. That a chocolate-coloured Lindelbaum van should feature at both 
ends of my journey to the railway station seemed to me, to use my little 






Chinese general’s favourite concept, a fact of “togethernesses" which I 
was determined to investigate; but first I drove to the main post office 
to send a cable to a friend of mine and of Joan’s family at the War 
Office: 

PLEASE TELL JOAN I HAVE ENCOUNTERED IMPORTANT BUT POSSIBLY 
UNHOPEFUL CLUE ABOUT JOHN. BEG HER NOT TO BREAK NEWS TO HER 
MOTHER UNTIL LETTER CONTAINING FULL DETAILS AIR-.MAILED TODAY 
REACHES HER. 

Then I sent a telegram to the Provincial Commissioner at Port 
Herald : 

MOST GRATEFUL IF YOU WOULD SEND RUNNER AFTER PIETER LE ROUX 
WITH MESSAGE TO REJOIN ME AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE FOR MOST URGENT 
REASONS. BELIEVE HE INTENDED LEAVING YOUR DISTRICT TSV'O DAYS AGO 
FOR UPPER WUANDARORIE. PLEASE TELEGRAPH HOW LONG YOU EXPECT 
RUNNER WILL TAKE RECALL HIM. 
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From the post office 1 went to the police station nearby. The inspector 
who’d been at Petit France the night before was off duty, but he’d left 
a message for me saying he’d ordered the water police to give first 
priority to the murder case. I decided to check with the water police and 
drove to the harbour. A constable at headquarters told me that the 
officer I wanted was out but was soon expected back. Would I care to 
wait? Saying I’d come back in half an hour, I went to look at the ships 
in the harbour. 

Ships and the sea have always possessed a kind of magic for me, 
perhaps because my own life has been so landlocked. As I walked, 
enthralled, along the quay, past the long line of ships, 1 almost forgot 
what had brought me there. And then, all at once, I saw a dirty, greeny- 
grey bow poking out the tip of an undistinguished nose from behind a 
freighter. After the nose, equally unbeautiful, came the rest of her. Her 
decks were piled up high with a cargo of timber and she lay extremely 
low in the water. 1 couldn’t tell who owned her, for her flag in the 
still air clung surlily to the stern post. 1 could not read her name either, 
but I could see the head and shoulders of the pilot pacing up and down 
the bridge and the crew in the bows and stern busily stowing away their 
mooring lines as she inched out of the beautiful bay. Then I saw two 
heads suddenly pop out of portholes in the central deck-house. They 
were instantly withdrawn, as if someone behind had forcibly pulled 
them back, but, brief as their appearance was, they were—I could have 
sworn it—authentic ’Takwena heads! 

So astonished was I that I could only stand there staring after the 
departing ship. And then I heard someone behind me let out an amazed, 
“Well, look at that!” 

1 swung round, startled. “Good heavens, Bill!” I said. “What on 
earth arc you doing here?” 

An attractive smile lit up his dark face. “What on earth are you doing 
here?” he answered. 

Bill Wyndham was a great friend of mine. He had a gallant war 
record and had lost his right leg achieving it, but that didn’t prevent him 
from being one of the most able and respected journalists in Africa. He 
would have had his own paper long since if it had not been that he 
hated administrative work and loved the open air. In particular, he loved 
the sea, and sailed his own boat up and down the coasts of Africa, in 
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and out of every bay, nook, cranny, lagoon and river mouth. There was 
no one I would rather have met than Bill at that moment. Quickly I 
told him why I was there. 

“And you, Bill? Why are you here?” 

“Because of that ship,” he answered. “For that ship’s no honest, 
decent ocean lady. . .. Here, let’s sit on these stones and rest my leg for 
a minute, and I’ll explain.” 

We found ourselves a seat on a large concrete boulder at the end of 
the breakwater, and Bill told me that for eighteen months he’d been 
trying to go on board one of the vessels of the line to which that ship 
belonged. For one thing, the line was a new one and that was news in 
itself. For another, those ships had some unusual features about them, 
and moreover there was a rumour that they were built in Russia; were, 
in fact, the Russians’ idea of Liberty Ship building. Whether they were 
Russian-owned, no one knew. The company’s name was The Baltic 
and Gulf of Finland Trading Co. and it appeared to be registered in 
Helsinki, but something was odd, for the agents of the line did not 
seem to want Bill on board. They always had the best of excuses for 
heading him off, promising they’d invite him next time. And next time 
never came, although regularly, once a month, they had a ship in port. 
What was more, when in port the ships kept to themselves in a way no 
normal ship would do. Nobody except the master and his purser came 
ashore. They landed cargo and took in supplies quickly—Bill had to 
admit they were efficient beggars. At first he’d accepted their excuses, 
but recently he had warned the agents that unless they co-operated he 
would write a “negative” story about them under some such headline 
as: “Baltic Mystery Ships in Van Ricbeeck’s Bay.” That had thoroughly 
alarmed them and he’d received an invitation to lunch on one of their 
ships this very day. Now here he was . .. and there was the ship, head¬ 
ing out to sea. 

“However,” he said, “I’ll have revenge with my pen.” 

“What’s the ship called?” I asked. 

“The Star of Truth. They’re all stars of some kind: Star of the East, 
of the Morning, of the Pole, and so on, but that’s the Star of Truth — 
believe it or not!” 

“What sort of cargo does she carry, and what sort of crew ? ” 

“Mostly timber and newsprint, I believe,” he answered. “As for crew 
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I can only guess, but I imagine a Baltic mixture.” 

“She wouldn’t carry any black Africans as well, would she?” I put 
the question as casually as I could. 

“What?” Bill exclaimed, looking at me with amazement. “Don’t be 
an ass, Pierre. You know what the rules arc against that kind of thing. 
We use black Africans on our own tug-boats, coasters, fishing vessels 
and official harbour craft, but we’d never let foreigners use them. Why 
do you ask?” 

“As I told you, that chap who was killed last night was dressed like a 
sailor. So were his killers.” 

“But I thought you said he was a ’Takwena,” he remarked. 

“So I did.” 

“Out of the question then. ’Takwena don’t sail willingly. You know 
what they feel about the sea!” 

“I know—and yet 1 can’t help wondering. . . . Where do these ships 
go, what cargo do they take from here? And who are their agents?” 

“They don’t pick up much cargo,” he said. “A little tinned crayfish, 
some wine, and so on. They go from here to Port Natal to put down 
timber and load wool. Then from Port Natal to Sofala, Mozambique, 
and so on up the coast, through the Suez Canal, on back to the Baltic 
Sea. And their agents, of course, are Lindelbaum and Company in 
Keerom Street.” 

Before I could stop myself I exclaimed, “Oh Lord ! 1 thought Lindel- 
baum’s were wine and spirit merchants, not shipping agents.” 

“So they are,” Bill said. “But they’re a lot of other things as well. For 
instance, they own a small crayfish factory here.” He stopped abruptly 
and added, “Look! She’s dropped the pilot and is hard about for the 
open sea. You know, Pierre, that lady has something on her mind— 
and so have you.” 

“Bill,” I said, “please don’t write that negative story about ‘Baltic 
Mystery Ships’ . . . and don’t ask me why.” 

His expression hardened, so I hastened on. “What is more, please be 
very nice to the agents. Accept their excuses with good grace. Don’t 
scare them. There’s something very, very odd going on. And I believe 
it’s all got to do not only with the murder last night but also with far 
more serious things, an issue perhaps of life and death for whole 
f>eopies and countries. Every instinct I’ve got warns me you can’t go 
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cnrefuUy enough about this matter. 

I spoke earnestly, and when I’d finished Bill looked me straight in the 
eves and said irrelevantly, “You know, Pierre, I don’t believe you’ve 
changed a bit since the day I first saw you!” 

My relief at the warm tone of his voice was intense, and with a light 

heart I asked, “Why?” 

He reminded me that he’d interviewed us the day my father returned 
to Petit France fifteen years ago. He had felt that my father was a 
symbol of contemporary history. If a man with such a story as his could 
return like that and discard his iron resentment, then Bill believed 
millions of others could do the same. But he had realized it was I who’d 
deal with the future, since my father, obviously, had not long to live. 
And he’d feared for me. I was a young hunter, bred and reared on the 
veld, and what was I to hunt among the neat vineyards of Petit France.^ 
Yet he might have known I would learn to hunt in other dimensions. 
After all, what was I doing here on this ancient waterfront? He’d 
known at once that I was on the prowl after big game—perhaps some 
arctic wolf or polar bear, who could tell? It was more than a ’Takwena 
murder trail that had brought me there, he was certain. So he’d do all I 
asked. No need to stress to me how hatred of one race for another was 
creeping over Africa. Ever since the war, he’d been aware of this dark 
breath of evil in the shimmering air. But so long as the moment of 
rebirth which my father’s return had symbolized to him still lived in 
flesh and blood, as he believed it did in me, then he’d continue to hope. 

“So don’t worry, Pierre,” he ended. “I’ll forget my story. You go 
after your beast, and go to 

1 was so moved by the manner in which he’d spoken that I couldn’t 
meet his eyes. “Thanks, Bill,” I said. “It’s done me good to be taken 
on trust by someone like you. What about coming out to Petit France? 
Spend the night and I’ll explain this further.” 

“I’d like to very much.” 

“Meanwhile, do you think you could find out if there were any black 
sailors on the Star of Truth?” 

“Of course. But I warn you it’s a waste of time.” 

“No, it’s not, Bill. Keep it to yourself, but just before you came here 
I saw two black heads pop out of two deck-house portholes of the Star 
of Truth” 
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“It’s most unusual,” he said. “So unusual that it wants looking into 
most carefully. You know, I think we’d better hurry. Do you think you 
could give me a lift back to town.^” 

First I checked with the water police. The officer I wanted was there, 
but he had no news for me. As we got into my car I said to Bill, “Let’s 
drive to your office by way of Keerom Street and you show me Lindel- 
baum’s.” 

In Keerom Street he pointed out a huge, grey-storied building de¬ 
signed in a featureless soaf>-box manner. As we drove past it, a big 
American car drew up in front. A large fat man, with a round sallow 
face, odd Mongolian eyes and sun-glasses, got out and went up the 
wide steps with an agility strange in so large a person. The moment his 
back was turned I recognized the black trousers, green and shiny with 
age and wear. 

“Bill! Quick! Who’s that going into Lindelbaum’s.^” 

“That,” Bill said, “is Hermann Harkov, Lindelbaum’s shipping 
manager. Would you like to meet him?” 

“On the contrary,” I said. “I would hate him to sec us together just 
now. What’s he like, Bill? What’s his story?” 

“I don’t know much about him, except that he’s an old South-West 
Africa hand and very efficient. Don’t let his bulk deceive you, though; 
it’s a disguise. He’s lean and sleepless inside.” 

With that Bill left me, and I hastened back to Petit France to write, 
at last, to Joan. 


CHAPTER 4 

{ didn’t find it an easy letter to write. To tell Joan the facts was not 
difficult, but to interpret the facts and to indicate what course we 
should follow was a problem. I admitted how wrong I’d been in not 
accepting sooner her intuition that John was still alive. I said that, 
slight as the available facts were, I could not now believe that John was 
dead and I was going to follow all local clues. I didn’t go into the 
’Takwena aspect of the matter, but I told her that I’d sent for Oom 
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Pieter and was flying in the morning to Port Natai to see what Hght the 
Star of Truth could throw on the matter. Once Oom Pieter joined me 
I would evolve a definite plan of campaign and let her know. Above 
all, I begged her to keep to herself what I’d told her, saying I was con¬ 
vinced that official investigation into John's fate could only imperil him 
at this stage. 

With that I signed it, “Always, Pierre.” I wanted to say, “Always 
yours, Pierre,” but wouldn't allow myself to do it. As I blotted the page, 
I wanted to add, “Your photograph is still beside me, where I put it 
twelve years ago on my writing table.” But something forbade this 
addition too. 

I drove to town and sent it by registered air-mail, then returned to 
Petit France with the same sort of warm excitement mounting in my 
blood that I used to feel whenever my father and Oom Pieter announced 
a fresh safari. 

After tea I saw to the business of my estate, which I’d neglected all 
day. For defensive reasons, my ancestor, the first Fran 9 ois de Bcau- 
villiers, had built his lovely Petit France high on the slope of the moun¬ 
tains which overlook die present-day village of St. Joseph’s, He was the 
first settler there, in a country full of wild game, roving Hottentots and 
bow-and-poison-arrow bushmen. The vineyards start immediately be¬ 
hind the house, round a broad spur of the mountains, and run on far 
into the sheltered plains beyond. The farm buildings, wine presses, stills, 
cellars and fermenting vats arc at the far end of this cultivated area. A 
brisk walk took me there in ten minutes and I was glad to find my 
manager in the cellars with all the coloured foremen assembled about 
him, planning the next day s work. Soon I’d given them a programme 
guaranteed to keep them occupied for many months, and was about to 
say good-bye when suddenly I saw Arrie, the oldest among them, born 
and bred on Petit France, wipe some tears from his dim eyes. 

“Bwana, you are going away for a long time,” he said. “You are talk¬ 
ing to us just as you did the night before the war took you. Why must 

you always be going to places where your eyes cannot see us and our 
words cannot reach you.^” 

“No, Arrie,” I reassured him, “I’m going only for a day or so. But IVe 

a lot of business to attend to and may not see you as often as I’d wish for 
a while.” 
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Then I left them. Alreadv it was dark and cold. Just as I got back to 
the house Bill turned up, and I talked with him until late by the fire in 
the drawing-room. I told him all about John and Joan, whom he re¬ 
membered, about Serge and my little general and the escape from 
prison. I told him everything about the night before—except of course 
about the feather and its meaning. 

He listened to me with growing excitement. “Did you recognize your 
assassinated prince.' Did your servants? What’s his name?” 

1 told him none of us knew, but that I had that morning put Zwong- 
Indaba on the Northern Express to Port Herald and Umangoni, and 
hoped he’d bring me back some sort of answer . . . though I did not tell 
him that I also expected a report on the dream and what it might por¬ 
tend for us all. 

“Have you thought of the next step?” Bill asked me. 

“Yes,” I told him, “1 can’t go to the police yet. Too dangerous for 
John. I must begin by investigating it by myself. I’ve wired to Port 
Herald to bring Oom Pieter back as fast as possible, and I’m flying to 
Port Natal tomorrow to have another look at the Star of Truth. How 
long will she take to get there, Bill?” 

“Three days and a bit, perhaps. Thursday afternoon by the latest, I 
should say. But, Pierre, won’t you let me help?” 

I thanked him warmly and said what I needed most at the moment 
was someone wise and trustworthy to stay at Petit France; someone 
who’d open my letters and telegrams and communicate anything 
relevant to me; someone who’d watch over my servants. Would he 
move in from the city and take charge? 

“Of course,” he agreed, “I see that it’s important, though I’d much 
rather go with you. I can’t, however, move in until the evening, for I 
have to lunch with Harkov tomorrow,” 

“Harkov!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. He telephoned to me just as I got back, full of apologies because 
the Star of Truth had been ordered to Port Natal. I was as sweet to him 
as I promised you I’d be, and he was so relieved that he asked me to 
lunch. I’ll let you know how it goes. But how shall I get hold of you?” 

“Telephone me at the Port Natal Club every alternate night at nine. 
I shall call you on the nights in between.” 

By the time we’d talked out our subject, I confess I was more than 
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ready for bed. Yet hardly had I fallen asleep when I heard Slim, my 
copper-coloured ridge-backed dog, whimpering outside the window 
rather as he does in camp when there are lions about. I was awake at 
once and feeling for my gun before I realized I was lying in a solid 
Dutch double bed and that the noise had ceased. I listened for a while 
but heard no sound except the sea swishing its skirt like a sari of 
Indian silk along the sandy beaches of False Bay below. I thought I 
must have been dreaming and was instantly asleep again. 

At seven Umtumwa called me with a large cup of hot coffee and I 
went to stand at the window to watch the dawn sailing like a ship of 
flame into the sky. Then I heard a loud wail from Tickie and saw him 
dragging something heavy from behind the border of my sky-blue 
hydrangeas. “What is it, Tickie?” I called. 

“Aurk^, Bwana,” he cried with despair, “Slim ... he is dead.” 

I hastened down and looked at the dog. He was stretched out stiff and 
cold, his eyes open, and round his mouth was a frozen white froth. I 
recognized it instantly. 

“What’s going on down there?” Bill’s voice called out from the 
window above me. 

“Slim’s been poisoned in the night,” I replied. “The murderers have 
been back. You sec. Bill, how necessary it is for someone to take over 
here. You may not find it so unadventurous after all.” 

“Did they do anything else?” he asked grimly. 

“Don’t know yet, but I’ll soon see,” 1 replied. 

Umtumwa, Tickie, ’Mlangeni, my second cook, and I went over the 
house, outbuildings and home garden. Except that one flower bed had 
been trampled by human feet we found nothing amiss. But that decided 
me to give my servants the gravest of warnings, telling them I was 
certain that this was not the last of a series of dangerous attacks and 
ordering them to arrange a night watch. 

I said to Bill, “I suspect it’s me they’re after, for fear of what the man 
may have told me before he died, and they may leave the house alone 
when they find I’ve gone. But do keep a good look-out. Bill, and please 
take great care of yourself.” 

“Nothing bad’s going to happen if I can help it,” he answered. 

Just before eight the post came and with it a cable and a telegram 
that had been received in the night. I opened the cable first, thinking 
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this must be an answer to my message to Joan. It was not, but it was 
from Joan, sent off from Innsbruck, Austria, the night before. It read : 

AUSTRIAN PRISONER RETURNED PRO.M RUSSIA HAS GIVEN ME PROOF SERGE 
BOLENKOV REACHED WESTERN RUSSIA FRO.M HARBIN ALIVE. EN ROUTE 
LONDON TO CONSULT FOREIGN OFFICE. PLEASE COME AT ONCE. LOVE. 

“Look at that, Bill!” I handed him the cable. 

Bill whistled between his teeth. “But do you think it right for your 
Joan to rush into the Foreign Office with such news just now.? Won’t 
that set off an almighty official hullabaloo?” 

“I’ve already warned her by letter,” 1 answered. “If John were in the 
sort of situation where official interference could be helpful, I am cer¬ 
tain that he would have found a way to notify the Foreign Office. No! 
We must go about this business as discreetly as possible.” 

“It’s grand news about Bolenkov, isn’t it?” Bill said. He paused. 
“Has it occurred to you that the big game you’re after might turn out to 
be the Russian bear itself?” 

“Of course it has. 1 can hardly think about any other possibility,” I 
said as I opened the telegram. It was from the Provincial Commis¬ 
sioner at Port Herald and read : 

LE ROUX WAGONS LEFT FIVE DAYS AGO. HAVE SENT POLICE JEEP TRY 
CATCH HIM. WITH LUCK SHOULD HAVE HIM ON FRIDAY’S SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. REGARDS. 

Today was Tuesday. That meant that Oom Pieter could not get to 
me at the earliest for another eight days. It was disappointing, but it 
could have been worse. 

I then cabled Joan: 

DELIGHTED YOUR NEWS BUT PLEASE AWAIT MY LETTER AlR-MAlLED 
YESTERDAY. ON NO ACCOUNT ENLIST OFFICIAL AID. AM OFF TODAY ON 
HOT PARALLEL CLUE WHICH MAY BE RUINED THEREBY. IF THAT FAILS 
WILL HASTEN TO YOU FORTHWITH. LOVE. 


But as I wrote I felt sick at heart, wondering whether this too might 
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not sound like an excuse to postpone coming to her aid. 

At breakfast next morning. Bill gave me a letter he'd written to the 
captain in charge of Port Natal. “You can rely on him as you can on 
me,” he told me, “I know him well; we’ve been on many a cruise up 
and down the coasts. If I were you I’d go to him at once, tell him as 
much as you can and get his co-operation.” 

In my anxiety to get away inconspicuously 1 did not go to the aero¬ 
drome in Cape Town by car but went down to the electric-train station 
in the village, carrying a light suitcase, much to the chagrin of Tickie, 
who thought it was beneath my dignity. 

As I walked across the road into the railway-station entrance, a 
Lindclbaum van came out of a side road behind me, swun? left and 
drove off fast towards the harbour city. I had no doubt that its driver 
would get to a telephone soon enough to bring an observer from Lindel- 
baum’s to meet my train. 

Once in Cape Town I joined the crowd hurrying out of the station 
to the main street, turned right, and in a few minutes was at the Air¬ 
ways Centre. There I bought a round-trip ticket to Johannesburg and 
an hour later was airborne. Far below 1 saw Petit France standing guard 
over its vineyards on blue slopes by the edge of the sea, benign and un- 
threatened, as if it had never known the coming of the fear whose 
shadow darkened my heart. 

There was no one in the aeroplane who appeared unduly interested in 
me, but I suspected one of Lindelbaum’s agents might meet me at 
Palmictfontein. When the aeroplane landed there, I requested a seat in 
the official airways bus into town under my own name. I had no inten¬ 
tion of going into town, of course, but I hoped this might mislead any¬ 
one inquiring about me. Then I went over to the departure counter 
and bought a plane ticket for Port Natal under the name of Jensen. 
Before my fellow passengers of the morning were packed into their bus 
1 was on my way to Port Natal, and once in the aircraft I felt free of 
immediate anxieties for the first time that day. 

We travelled fast, and its the night came upon us we were circling 
high over the port, over black water sequined with the light of an im¬ 
mense concourse of shipping. A glittering pile of buildings rose up 
underneath our wing, then fell away astern as the pilot made a difficult 
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landing with great skill. From the aercxlrome I took a taxi to the Port 
Natal Club. The club is on a slight rise about half-way between the ends 
of the harbour, with the waters of the wide bay at its feet, a lane of 
shipping almost passing its front door. This, together with the fact that 
the club offered more privacy than a hotel, had decided me to put up 
there. 

No sooner was I in my room than I telephoned to the Port Captain 
and arranged to see him at ten the following morning. After a bath and 
a change into cooler clothing, 1 went and sat on the veranda and 
ordered some tea. At a table nearby, 1 happened to overhear a man 
complain that his ’Takwena cook, who’d been with him for years, had 
suddenly in great agitation asked permission to go home; and when he 
had remonstrated the cook had left him flat. Another man at the table 
exclaimed at the coincidence: a friend of his had had the very same 
experience. 

“Glad I’m not the only one,” muttered the first man. 

But I was far from glad. For my intuition told me that this was no 
coincidence. Zwong-Indaba clearly was not the only one on the long 
road to Umangoni. 

I could hardly contain myself in patience for Bill Wyndham’s tele¬ 
phone call. He came through punctually at nine. “What about your 
lunch with Harkov.?” I asked at once. 

“I warned you he’s no easy-going, fat fool,” Bill said, “You know one 
of the first things he said to me.? ‘I didn’t know you lived out at St. 
Joseph’s, Mr. Wyndham.’ ” Bill had realized then that only a full con¬ 
fession of all verifiable details could lull the shipper’s suspicions and 
had explained that he was staying at my house. 

“I don’t know Pierre de Bcauvilliers,” Harkov had replied innocently. 
“He wasn’t by any chance the person who drove you past our offices at 
twelve-thirty yesterday afternoon.?” 

“That’s him,” Bill had answered. “He’d been called to town by the 
police. There was a murder at his place the night before.” 

“What!” Harkov had exclaimed with well-feigned surprise. 

“A native murder,” Bill had said casually.^ “Just another of these 
week-end fights.” 

“Do the police know who did it.?” Harkov had asked. 

“No idea,” Bill had answered. “Neither Pierre nor the police seem 
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excessively interested in it. Pierre went off to the Transvaal today. He 
asked me to look after Petit France until his return. He doesn’t like 
leaving his servants in it alone.” 

“Will you be there for long?” Harkov had asked. 

Bill said he didn't know, and quickly invented a mission in keeping 
with my known character. ‘‘Pierre's gone to look for horses to take with 
him on a long safari. His uncle’s up north collecting bearers and is soon 
due back here to report.” 

With that Bill had felt the suspicion collapse in Harkov. They had 
proceeded to have an expensive luncheon in the greatest amiability. 
Harkov had promised Bill dinner aboard the very next ship in port, 
the Star of the East. 

“But,” said Bill to me, ‘‘there was a sting in the tail of our parting. 
As he left me he said, ‘I’ll see you after I get back from Port Natal.’ So 
you'd better look out. He’s due there at noon on Thursday. He’s not 
giving you any time alone with the Star of Truth. And now—over to 
you.” 

Briefly I told Bill of my uneventful day and finished by saying, 
‘‘Would you tell Umtumwa to get out all my guns, go over them care¬ 
fully, check the ammunition, and sec that my hunting gear, mosquito 
nets, ground-sheets, bags, are all in order? And perhaps, Bill, now that 
Harkov knows I’m gone you may all have peace—but please go on 
assuming the worst.” 

‘‘Don’t you worry a bit, old fellow,” he replied. ‘‘You’ll telephone 
tomorrow at nine? Fine.” 

‘‘Good night. Bill,” I said, feeling so reluctant to let him go that I 
sat there ear to the telephone for some seconds after I’d heard the click 
of disengagement. 

However, 1 felt better in the morning. Knowing that I was sleeping 
not in a threatened house but in security enabled me to have a really 
restful night. By nine I had breakfasted and was walking slowly along 
the water-front to the Port Captain’s office. 

When I was shown in, I understood at once why Bill had liked him 
so much. He had a fine head, large, steady grey eyes and a firm mouth. 
Everything about him suggested balance and proportion acquired by 
wide experience of vocation and life. I decided I’d do well to confide in 
him, and I told him the whole story from the moment I came out on 
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my stoep at Petit France to when I saw two black heads pop out of the 
Star of Truth. 

“Fvc no doubt you’re on to something big,” he said as I finished. 
“Listening to your story and filling it in with mine, 1 should say you 
couldn’t possibly overrate the importance of the matter. I’m forced to 
ask myself, and you, whether we shouldn’t jump into an aeroplane and 
go straight to the capital with your story.” He paused. “But first things 
first: the Star of Truth. I’m naturally interested in all the ships in my 
area, but this line has interested me particularly. What set me off—and 
I’m surprised that Bill appears to have forgotten it—was something that 
happened last year when he and I were cruising up to Diaz Bay. The 
day we left this harbour the Star of Truth came out after us, dropped 
her pilot smartly and stood out promptly north to sea, heading so fast for 
Mozambique that we soon lost her. She has remarkable speed for a ship 
plying a freighter’s trade. Imagine my amazement, therefore, when a 
week later we caught up with her. She appeared almost hull down on 
the horizon and passed us on a parallel course going fast. She should 
have been in and out of Mozambique long since. Also, she was well off 
the normal trade routes. 

“Then, some months ago, a tug captain who had escorted the Star of 
the North out of this harbour and had later been in touch with Mozam¬ 
bique told me she had taken an ine.xplicably long time to make port.” 
The captain paused. “You may think it peculiar that I did nothing about 
it. But if fast ships like to go slow on the high seas that’s their business. 
Now you come with a completely new angle, however, and I think we 
should consider having the Star of Truth impounded and searched.” 

“If you do that we may recover our black assassins, but the alarm 
bells will have been set ringing and my trail will end just when the 
spoor is beginning to freshen,” I countered quickly. “I’ve a hunch the 
Star of Truth will lead me to the heart of this sinister matter. So help 
me as only you can, please. For instance, is there a place between Port 
Natal and Mozambique where these ships could call or tie up unseen? 

He didn’t reply at once and I knew that everything I had said was 
being weighed in his experienced sailor’s mind. I trembled within, for 
if he decided to act as he had suggested, I despaired of ever unravelling 
this urgent mystery. 

Suddenly he leaned forward. “I think you’re right, Mr. de Beauvil- 
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licrs. You were the first to take positive action in this matter and 1 will- 
do all I can to help you. As for your questions : Louren^o Marques is the 
only port worth mentioning between here, Sofala and Mozambique, 
and when the Star ships sail in and out of there we’re informed by radio. 
Hut on the occasions in question we were not informed. The explana¬ 
tion which leaps to mind is that they have a secret port of call on the 
way. But where? I know that coast well and there are no harbours or 
accommodating roadsteads for ships of any kind. . . . What happens 
between Mozambique and the Baltic, heaven knows. But I could check 
as far as Suez, if you wish.” 

I said it wasn’t necessary, as yet, to go beyond Mozambique in our 
inquiries. “Hut what do you make of Lindclbaum?” I asked. 

“I’m rather sorry for him,” he replied. “People say he’s just a bitter, 
vindictive Prussian, but he has cause to be. He came here from some¬ 
where in the Baltic as the result of a pogrom fifty years ago, an under¬ 
nourished youngster with not a penny to his name. He then got busy, 
made an immense fortune, and out of gratitude to the land which gave 
him his wealth was generous to its charities and schools and univer¬ 
sities. Then came the 1914—18 War and what do we do? We burn his 
business down here and in the Cape, and then intern him. When this 
war came we proceeded to break his heart a second time and burn him 
down and lock him up all over again. No wonder he’s bitter, but I 
admire his guts. After each fire he comes out of the ashes like a phoenix 
and builds himself bigger and better businesses. You’ve seen his place 
in the Cape? He’s got another as big here, and a large palace out on 
Beckett’s Hill. You know, of course, that he's also The Trans-Uhlalin- 
gasonki Trading Corporation.” 

“What!” I exclaimed in astonishment. For of course I knew The 
Trans-Uhlalingasonki Trading Corporation. Who does not who’s been 
born and bred in the interior of Africa? It’s everywhere. In every native 
city, village, hamlet, by the lakes and waterways, sometimes in a clear¬ 
ing in the bush where many footpaths meet, you find the Corporation’s 
stores and representatives. It takes its name from the great legendary 
river of the Amangiakwena, for it was in their region, Umangoni, that 
Lindclbaum first set up as an itinerant trader. 

Now I suddenly remembered an evening in camp nearly a quarter of 
a century before, when I was with my father on the southern frontier of 
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Umangoni. A great storm had blown up fast, and out of the hush had 
come a European asking for shelter because his truck had broken down. 
In particular, I remembered the stranger’s face: the handsome, dark 
face of a man about fifty, but with an expression showing bitter and per¬ 
manent hurt; the face of a dreamer gone wrong, of a heart imprisoned 
in a nightmare. It had frightened me, but not my father. He had much 
of the same thing in him just then, and it drew him to the man. They 
had talked nearly until dawn, and when he left us my father had re¬ 
marked, “There goes the commercial prince of Umangoni—The Trans- 
Uhlalingasonki Trading Corporation in person.” 

He then told us that when Lindelbaum had landed in Africa, penni¬ 
less and alone, he’d found a job as a clerk behind a trader’s counter in 
Umangoni, He’d seen his masters treating the black multitudes of 
Africa as if they were not individual races but merely one vast con¬ 
glomeration of humanity, and he’d seen the opportunity presented by 
that fact. He’d left Umangoni for a while and then reappeared with his 
first sample shipments from England ; calico printed in all the favourite 
’Takwena colours, and blankets, too, woven in tribal and national de¬ 
signs. That was the beginning of his fortune, and of more than that 
because, my father had concluded, “he knows the native mind. I’ve not 
met anybody who understands them as well as he unless”—he laid his 
hand on my head—“it’s this little bushman here.” 

I’d not thought of the incident since that day. Now it walked alive 
into my mind with new meaning. I stood up to go. “Please find out 
what you can about the Star of Truth while she’s in port,” I said to the 
captain. “I’ll keep in touch with you.” 

I spent the rest of the day at the .club writing another long letter to 
Joan and thinking over what I had learned in the morning. I was con¬ 
vinced, after discovering this connection between Lindelbaum’s and the 
Trading Corporation, that I had but to stick to the watery wake of the 
Star of Truth to come upon the point where all these apparently dis¬ 
connected threads joined. 

Bill had nothing important to communicate that night, except that 
both Umtumwa and Mlangeni were convinced that they were under 
observation all the time they were on watch. 

Then look out, I stressed. “With old Slim out of the way, our 
enemy is probably doing a reconnaissance before attacking.’* 
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Then I told him about the captain’s account of the Star of Truth. 
“Do you agree with him that there’s no other harbour where she could 
have been lying up?” I asked. 

“Of course 1 do,” he answered emphatically. “I’ve been up and down 
the coast a score of times and I don’t know of any such place. I admit 
I've always kept well clear of land for the last two hundred miles before 
you get to Diaz Bay, because of the currents and the shoals-” 

“Then what is the answer.^’’ I demanded. 

“Can’t pretend to know,’’ he replied, and we said good night. 

Next morning the Port Captain telephoned to tell me the Star of 
Truth was expected in the roadstead at three, and he asked if I’d like to 
go out in the pilot's tug to meet her. 

I was sorely tempted to accept, but I remembered Harkov was due 
at noon and 1 could not run any risk of his seeing me. So 1 declined, 
merely asking the Port Captain if he could borrow for me the uniform 
of a junior officer in the Harbour Service. 

I spent the next two hours in a hired car making a quick reconnais¬ 
sance. First 1 located Lindelbaum’s. I found they had a large central 
office in Barton’s Street and two shipping branches, one at each end of 
the bay. At the western end I looked at the Star of Truth's berth, cleared 
and ready for her. I then drove to Aliwal Street to inspect the twelve- 
story building which houses The Trans-Uhlalingasonki Trading Cor¬ 
poration, anxious to get all this over before Harkov arrived. That done, 
I drove to the Port Captain’s house, where his housekeeper gave me a 
suitcase containing the uniform he’d promised me. I returned to the 
club to deposit it in my room. Stuck in the notice board of the club was 
a telegram: 


HAVE ARRANGED TO TELEPHONE YOU AT CLUB AT "nVO P.M. 

MOST URGENT. BILL. 

The telegram alarmed me, but as there was nothing I could do about 
it now I drove out to Beckett’s Hill to inspect Lindelbaum’s “palace.” 
It was a big, squarish, two-storied house in Port Natal style of the late 
nineties. The whole Valley of a Thousand Hills,” blue with distance, 
lay at its feet. I noticed he had given his house the Sindakwena name 
"Dhua' miiti," meaning “that which is higher than trees.” 
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I then drove to the club and waited for Bill's call. 

The tone of his opening, “Is that you, Pierre.^^’’ told me immediately 
that something was wrong. Thank God it was only a burglary. Bill had 
been kept late at the office the night before. Coming back to Petit 
France at eleven thirty, he was surprised not to see Tickic on watch. He 
was about to let himself into the house when he heard an odd banging 
noise coming from the back. Torch in hand, he went towards it, to find 
Tickle, blindfolded and gagged, his legs and body trussed over a stick. 
He’d been banging his head against a wooden post for half an hour try¬ 
ing to attract attention. Bill blamed himself bitterly, but I laughed him 
out of it, asking, “What did they burgle.^” 

“They took every scrap of paper out of your desk, but not a thing 
else. Most odd.” 

They’re after John’s envelope and the letter they believe it contained, 
I thought to myself. Aloud 1 said to Bill, “Afraid that means I’ll have to 
start all over again on my book, for my manuscript was in one of the 
drawers. I expect it was just Harkov being thorough before coming up 
here.’* 

Expect so, said Bill gloomily. He added, “Look, I’ll call you again 
tomorrow evening,” and rang off. 

I went to my bedroom window to watch for the Star of Truth, which 
was an hour late in arriving. At four o’clock 1 saw her odd, turned-up 
nose come round the long point where the bay opens out. She came out 
from behind the hull of a British Indiaman, her timber gold and warm 
in the westering sun. “You may not know it,” I said to her in a whisper, 
“but you’ve come to keep a date with me.” 


CHAPTER 5 


A s I WATCHED her swinging towards her berth, I knew that the time 
to act had come, so I quickly got into my borrowed uniform and 
drove to the Port Captain’s office. 

I asked him, “Do you mind inviting your colleague on the Star of 
Truth for a drink with you.?*’ 
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“And you want to be the bearer of the invitation?” He smiled. 

I nodded. Without further ado, he drew an official “At home” card 
from his desk and proceeded to fill in the blanks. 

“There!” he said. “I've invited master, mate and purser. And look, 
you’d better give yourself a real name: one William MeWane, second 
officer of the tug Sir William Hoy. He goes on leave tonight—and if 
necessary I can verify that you’re he! But please let me know as soon 
as you’re safely ashore again.” 

The Star of Truth had one gangway ashore when I arrived. I was 
just in time to see, from afar, the heavy form of Harkov bringing up the 
rear of a row of white caps bobbing above the gangway’s wooden sides 
as Port Natal’s officialdom climbed busily on board. My pulse quickened 
at the sight of him. 

I had one advantage: I knew what I was looking for and where to 
look for it. 1 elbowed my way through the crowd of sight-seers on the 
quay and ran up the gangway. A junior officer was posted at the top of 
it but seeing my uniform he waved me on, pointing and saying, 
“Kapitan zere, and purrzur him zere!” 

I made for the purser’s cabin because it took me straight past the 
portholes framed so vividly in my mind that Monday morning in Van 
Riebceck’s Bay. They were covered by thick curtains. 1 stopped as if to do 
up a shoe-lace. Stooping, I looked behind me. The officer on watch was 
engaged with traffic from the shore. Clearly it was now or never. Right¬ 
ing myself quickly, I took my knife out of my pocket and rapped 
loudly on one of the portholes. At once the corner of the curtain flew 
up, and 1 looked into a pair of surprised eyes in one of the leanest, grim¬ 
mest Takwena faces I had ever seen. Almost immediately the curtain 
whipped back into position, but not before I’d had time to sec that the 
black face bore the tattooed sign of ’Takwena royalty. I quickly re¬ 
sumed my forward stride to the corner of the deck-house, ducked 
underneath a companionway and went straight into the heart of the 
deck-house, 1 counted my paces and then stopped directly opposite a 
door I judged to be the right one, put my ear to the keyhole and heard a 
voice saying in Sindakwena, “That was a foolish thing to do, brother, 
when we have only ten more days to wait.” 

I would have gone on listening, but an instinct, which passed over me 
like a shiver of wintry air and which had saved my life many times 
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before now, made me straighten up. I took the captain's envelope out 
of my pocket just as the mate of the Star of Truth came round the 
corner. He stopped short, then grabbed me by the arm and upbraided 
me in a foreign tongue, until the cool way I removed his hand put some 
caution into him. 

“Who you.^ What you want?” he asked grufHy in English. 

“My business is with your purser,” I retorted curtly. 

“Pleeze to give me your name?” he said more politely, but still with 
suspicion in his arctic eye. 

“Second Officer William McWanc of the tug Sir William Hoy. And 
who are you ?” 

“Ze first mate,” he replied. 

I said, “You’ll do even better than the purser. Please give this to the 
master with the Port Captain’s compliments.” I put the invitation in 
his hand and before he could think up a reason for detaining me longer 
I was out of the deck-house, down the gangway and walking fast back 
to my car, tingling with triumph. 

I drove to an official car park, then walked back to the long shed on 
the quay where xht Star of Truth lay. Strolling about in my uniform, I 
was clearly accepted as a normal part of the scene. When it was quite 
dark, Harkov came down the gangway and walked extremely fast up 
the dock. Going round the back of the shed, 1 struck out on a parallel 
course and picked up his gross, lumbering frame just ahead of me. 
Twenty paces on, he opened the door of a large American car and I 
heard him say, “ Aliwal Street, George, but quick; 1 must be at Beckett’s 
Hill at eight.” 

That was all 1 needed to know. I hurried to my car, drove to the club, 
put on my darkest clothes and sped to Beckett’s Hill. 

About half a mile from the turning to “Higher Than the Trees” 
there’s a large roadhouse. 1 parked my car among at least fifty others, 
drew the oil-measuring rod in and out a number of times, wiping it each 
time on some cotton waste until the cloth was soaked. Then, cloth in 
hand, I set out on foot for “Higher Than the Trees,” feeling as if I were 
once more going on patrol in the jungles of Burma. The night was with¬ 
out a moon, clear and still: the sky was packed with great, flashing 
stars. Here and there in the valley the night fires were lit, and diey 
spread on the clean air the lovely scent of burning African wood. 
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When the main road lay like a far stream of sound behind me, I took 
my cotton waste and wiped the black oil all over my face, neck and 
hands. Near “Higher Than the Trees” I took off my shoes, tied the laces 
together and slung them round my neck. Then I entered Otto Lindel- 
baum's grounds. 

1 pulled some creeper with thick leaves off a tree, wound it round 
my head; then silently, flat on my stomach like a mamba, I worked my 
way towards the house through the undergrowth. The distance was no 
more than a hundred and fifty yards, but it took me nearly an hour to 
do it, during which time I saw a car drive in fast at the gates. It stopped 
at the front door with whining brakes, and after a brief interval drove 
away again. Harkov obviously had got there first. Finally, I came close 
to a lighted, uncurtained window. I rose carefully from the bushes and 
looked in. 

It was Otto Lindelbaum’s study, curtained against the front of the 
grounds but open to the side. He was alone in the room not a yard away 
from me at a long desk by the window. He was stroking the head of a 
ridgeback so like Slim that it hurt me to sec the dog. I crouched, in¬ 
tensely still, while Lindelbaum stroked the sandy head with an affection 
which was most moving to observe. Of all man's inborn dispositions 
there is none more heroic than the love in him. And if love be denied 
natural expression, as it had been to this old man, then it will bind itself 
to an animal, or a bird, or to trees, flowers, a patch of earth. As long as 
Lindelbaum could stroke a dog like that, 1 knew there was some small 
island part of him still unclaimed by the sea of bitterness which broke 
in his face. 

And his face? It was, of course, much older than the last time I had 
seen it, but the look on it had not changed, because time for him in its 
deepest meaning had stood still for ever in one bitter moment of rejec¬ 
tion by the people to whom he had so confidingly attached himself. I 
stared at him, feeling I knew all that mattered about him, for was I not 
Francois de Bcauvilliers’ son, born in exile and bitterness? 

Suddenly the ridgeback growled and Harkov walked into the room. 
I kept so still under my wreath of creeper that an owl parked on a 
bush not five yards away. For two hours I knelt there. Sometimes I 
could catch a sentence or two. 

Matching what I heard with what I saw, I gathered that Harkov was 
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telling his master that the time of crisis had come. They couldn’t carry 
on any longer without running the gravest danger of detection. In fact, 
the Star of Truth must be their last consignment to—alas I I couldn’t 
catch the name. Of one thing only I was certain: the word was not 
“Mozambique.” Then I heard Harkov telling Lindclbaum of an un¬ 
expected visit to the Star of Truth by a ship’s officer. He didn’t like it. 
Public interest in the ships was gathering momentum and he wanted 
the Star of Truth out of port and away. Then to my amazement Harkov 
laid my manuscript, The Mind and Myth of the Amangtak^wena, before 
his master, who held it to the light. 

Old Lindclbaum exclaimed loudly, “Not Francois de Beauvilliers’ 
son?” Harkov nodded and Lindclbaum said, “A remarkable man. If 
the son is half the father we’U have to look out indeed!” 
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“Yes,” Harkov agreed excitedly, thumping my manuscript, “and 
look at this chapter on dreams!” 

He went on to say that with this much knowledge I’d only need a 
few weeks in Umangoni to know the whole story. Perhaps I knew 
something already, for who could tell what was in the letter those fools 
had failed to recover? There was no time to be lost, for I was due to set 
off to the interior at any moment. At all costs he was going to prevent 
that; he had already arranged the appropriate reception for me the 
moment 1 returned to the Cape. But they must hurry. The only hope 
of success for the plan was to put it into operation forthwith, even if not 
quite fully mounted, and instruct Sydeup accordingly. 

Lindelbaum said, in his husky, resounding voice, “I’ll draft the neces¬ 
sary instructions in the morning. Put the stevedores on full night and 
day shifts, and get the ship out as fast as possible.” 

The ridgeback, in an attitude of distrust and suspicion, watched 
Harkov until the door closed behind him. But Otto Lindelbaum re¬ 
mained for some minutes peering intently into the night. Then he 
extinguished the light and 1 crawled back the way I’d come. 

The telephone woke me at seven-fifteen on Friday morning. It was 
Bill, calling to read me a cable from Joan: 

BELIEVE YOU MAY BE RIGHT BUT REGARD FULL EXCHANGE INFORMATION 

BETWEEN us SO IMPORTANT PROPOSE FLYING OUT TO JOIN YOU UNLESS 

YOU CABLE CONTRARY. I LEAVE BOAC SUNDAY. MUCH LOVE. 

Perhaps, after all, she’d understood and forgiven the past. But with 
the spoor before me getting fresher every minute, I couldn’t meet her. 
It seemed unlikely now that I’d return to Petit France for several 
weeks, if not months. In the end, she might be no nearer to me in Petit 
France than if she’d stayed at home. But if her instinct told her to come 
I was not prepared to stop her, and there was something in me that was 
tempted by her being my guest, even if I was absent. So I said to Bill, 
“Look, for reasons I’ll explain later we must move fast. I’ll cable Joan 
to come next Sunday. You 11 have to meet her and take her to Petit 
France and be her host and protector until I return. I’m joining Oom 
Pieter today or tomorrow at Port Herald. I want you to charter an 
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aircraft. Get it to meet you at Wellington, for I’m certain the Cape 
Town aerodrome is watched. Drive Umtumwa and Tickie, with all 
their and my safari gear, to Wellington. Transfer them, baggage and 
all, into the aircraft and send them streaking to the Rand Airport in 
Johannesburg. I’ll be waiting there for them.” 

I told him I was certain there was nothing more of value to be learned 
in Port Natal. What was vital was to discover why the Slar of Trut/i 
took so long to get to Mozambique and I’d perhaps only ten, no, nine 
days left wherein to do it, judging by what I’d heard the ’Takwena say 
in the cabin. I proposed, therefore, to fly to Mozambique as soon as 
possible, stopping only at Port Herald to consult with Oom Pieter. 

When Bill rang off, I asked the club operator to get me the Port Cap¬ 
tain. Waitingfor the reply, I went to the window. The StarojTruth was 
no longer alone, for in the night a coaster had berthed herself alongside. 
Before I could take in more detail the telephone rang and 1 gave the 
captain an account of what I’d learned in the ship and at ‘‘Higher Than 
the Trees.” I asked his opinion on the decisions I’d announced to Bill. 
He agreed that the vital due must be found in or near Mozambique. 
Meanwhile he would keep a methodical watch on Lindelbaum’s ships 
and maintain contact with me by cablegram. So we set about devising a 
simple code for the purpose. 

“By the way, there’s another ship by the Star of Truth this morn¬ 
ing,” I remarked. “Do you know what it is?” 

“Yes,” he said promptly. “That’s the Kudu, one of the Lindelbaum 
coasters. They’re all named after animals. There used to be five of them, 
but the Inyati disappeared in a cyclone off Madagascar last year without 
leaving a trace.” 

Shortly afterwards, our code complete, I put down my telephone in 
the club for the last time. At ten I was in a plane bound for Johannes¬ 
burg, climbing fast into the air over the lovely bay, and at one o’clock 
I was at the Rand Airport. At two-thirty Bill’s charter, a fast blue and 
silver machine, touched down. The first person I saw was Tickie, his 
face shining with excitement and delight at his first taste of air travel. 
Behind him stood Umtumwa, in his dignified role of a much-travelled 
man of the world. 

Half an hour later we took to tfie air again, but already the winter’s 
sun was well on the decline. We could not make Port Herald that night. 
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I fretted keenly at the delay but agreed reluctantly with the pilot on an 
intermediate base for the night, the aerodrome of a small gold mine 
in the bush north of the Limpopo. The dawn next day met us six thou¬ 
sand feet in the air, and at ten o’clock we circled over Port Herald. 

Oom Pieter was at the aerodrome to meet me, dressed in familiar 
khaki bush shirt and slacks, bleached grey by the sun. His wide- 
brimmed green hat with band of puff-adder skin and Abyssinian swift’s 
feather in it threw a shadow over his keen blue eyes and lean, sun-lined 
face, of which only the tip of a neat Napoleon beard emerged in the 
sharp light. He carried a small bag of the Magaliesberg tobacco which 
he was never without, and his gun, a seven-millimetre Mauser, was 
slung from his shoulder. That gun was his all. He lived by it and killed 
with it only for life and in defence of living. 

As I saw him thus in the fresh shimmer of the tropical light, the 
many delicate and vivid memories associated with him crowded in on 
me. Without waiting for the steps to be mounted to the aeroplane, I 
jumped out to greet him. Taking his yellow curved calabash pipe out of 
his mouth, Oom Pieter met me half-way, held out a firm hand almost 
black from the sun, saying in Afrikaans, ‘"Dag ouboet ”—“good day, 
old brother.” He had called me ouboet ever since I can remember. And 
in Sindakwena to Umtumwa and Tickic, who were standing by, “Aye, 

I see you, Umtumwa; I see you, Tickie, Welcome to you one and all.” 
Then he said to me, “Sorry, but I’ve bad news for you. Zwong-Indaba 
is dead. Stabbed in the back between the railway station and The Trans- 
Uhlalingasonki Trading Corporation’s store. \Ve don’t know by whom 
and have no idea why.” 

Hut if they had no idea, I had, and I hastened to tell Oom Pieter my 
whole story as soon as we were alone in the rest house that the Provin¬ 
cial Governor had placed at our disposal. I talked as fast as I could 
while the aeroplane refuelled, and Umtumwa and Tickie, silent with 
tragedy, went with a note from me to the police asking permission to 
pay their respects to their dead kinsman and recover his belongings. 
pDng before I had finished talking to Oom Pieter they were back, carry¬ 
ing two calico bundles and a pair of hunting sticks polished and smooth 
with age. Of the letter I wrote there was no sign. 

Oom Pieter, calmly smoking, listened to me without interruption. 
When rd finished he said, “I agree, we’ve no time to lose. But now let 
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me tell you something, oiiboet. Ever since 1 got back here this time I’ve 
felt uncomfortable. Africa doesn’t feel the same any more. There are a 
lot of people on the move, and if you doubt it go and sit as I did a few 
evenings back by the river where the three frontiers meet close to the 
great north-south Bantu footpath. If one man went by me, fifty did, 
plodding along, heads down, faces set. Odder still, it was all north¬ 
bound traffic. Strangest of all, they were not just ’Takwena. I recog¬ 
nized Matabele, Angoni, Amangwana, Amaqabe . . .” and he men¬ 
tioned half a dozen other tribes. 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed in consternation. “Are you sure?” 

“Yes, ouboet. I went back to camp that night without making head or 
tail of it. But now 1 begin to see daylight.” 

“You think, then,” I asked slowly, “that they, too, have seen the 
feather and are hastening to Umangoni for news of the dream?” For I’d 
told Oom Pieter about the feather, knowing that my servants trusted 
him as they trusted me. 

“Precisely,” he said with a vigorous nod. “But what dream would 
bring all these ill-assorted races to the same road?” 

“Only one,” I told him. “The dream ’Nkulixowe is rumoured to 
have promised his people on his dying day; the dream which promises 
to bring together again all the scattered nations who have ever been 
Amangtakwena.” I jumped to my feet. “Oom Pieter, with Zwong- 
Indaba dead, I must ask you to perform the most urgent of all our 
tasks: will you set off to Umangoni and find out all you can about the 
dream? 1 can’t myself, for I must cling fast to the heels of the Star of 

Truthr 

Oom Pieter got up from his chair, reached for his gun and hat and 
said, “Look, ouboet, we can’t sit here all day talking and yet talk to you 
I must. So let’s get into that devil’s contraption of yours at once. Don’t 
ask me why now; I’ll explain as we travel. Just tell your pilot to fly not 
to Mozambique but to Diaz Bay, a hundred miles south of it. It was 
once your father’s base and I know the District Governor, Colonel de 
Fereira, a good friend of your father’s. We won’t lose time that way, I 
promise you.” 

So, calling the servants, we took off in our plane, leaving a thick trail 
of red dust flying like a scarlet banner from the tall black bush, and 
headed for Diaz Bay, while Oom Pieter talked long and earnestly to me. 
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Did I remember ever hearing my father speak of the Great Flamingo 
Water ? It seems he had heard of it from the headman of a small tribe in 
the interior of Mozambique. The headman had said that if my father 
wanted game he should go there. Asked how one reached it, the man 
said he'd never been there himself, but everyone in his tribe knew the 
water existed in that direction, and he had pointed east-south-east. My 
father had taken a compass bearing on the headman’s outstretched arm 
but, working it out on his map later, he was disappointed because it 
emerged on the coast at a point between the Uhlalingasonki River and 
that other great river, the Black Umpafuti, where the map showed only 
marsh and swamp. 

My father never mentioned it again, but when Oom Pieter was in 
Diaz Bay last year, to his amazement Colonel dc Fereira had asked him 
to find this great water for him, promising all assistance and facilities. 
Oom Pieter had been tempted, but he was committed to other work at 
the time. However, the moment I’d told him about the curious be¬ 
haviour of the Star ships the thought of the Great Flamingo Water had 
rushed into his mind. There, he was certain, was the safe, unknown 
anchorage I sought. So why didn’t I go to de Fereira, accept the propo¬ 
sition he’d made last year, and set out to find that water as fast as 
I could.? 

Of course, it was a shot in the dark and if it didn’t come off I miffht 
lose for ever the trail of the Star of Truth. Yet Oom Pieter’s suggestion 
made strange sense to me. There was a link tying together the murder 
of the royal messenger, the Star of Truth, the dream of the ’Takwena, 
and somehow the life of John Sandysse—if only I could find that link. 

I called Umtumwa. “Umtumwa, why must it always be a flamingo 
feather that announces the dream.?” 1 asked him. 

Because, Bwana, in Xilixowc’s great dream a flamingo flew in front 
to lead him and all his people south, far on to the place where the 
Amangtakwena have not yet reached, to the great home on the water 
where once in their lifetime all the flamingos on earth come and go.” 

”There’s your answer, Oom Pieter,” I said. “The Great Flamingo 
Water it shall be.” 

On our arrival at Diaz Bay Colonel de Fereira gave us all the help 
we needed, and a guarantee of absolute secrecy. So responsive was this 
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proud, great-hearted little Governor to all the considerations wc put to 
him that, though it was already four o’clock when we arrived, we were 
able to leave his palace at sundown. Our first problem was bearers. 
We raised only nine that night from the convict dungeons in the old 
Portuguese fort. AH the other men we approached declined flatly 
when they heard the direction of my safari, despite the promise of a 
full pardon. And I preferred nine willing bearers to ninety sullenly 
driven. 

Oom Pieter had long since worked out our route. The Great Flamin¬ 
go Water, if it existed, lay between the vast swamps created along the 
coast by the Black Umpafuti and the Uhlalingasonki rivers. And, as 
he’d so often taught me when stalking game, the long way round the 
rear was often the quickest way to the quarry. He pointed on the map to 
the remote police post of Fort Emmanuel on the Black Umpafuti and 
said, if I crossed the river there and set out east-south-cast, he thought I 
might strike the Great Water within a hundred and twenty to a hun¬ 
dred and forty miles. And if the Star of Truth were to turn up there by 
Monday week, as the ’Takwena conversation I’d overheard in the ship 
suggested, an average march of twenty miles a day should bring me 
there in time. 

However, a great deal would depend on the nature of the country. I 
therefore suggested a quick reconnaissance by air. We were on the Diaz 
Bay landing ground at dawn the next morning and by eight o’clock 
three hundred miles south of it. Unluckily, over the mouth and swamp 
of the Uhlalingasonki the mist rolled heavily like the satiny back of an 
avalanche between us and the coast. But on our return a curious thing 
happened. The mist suddenly became agitated and torn apart, and in 
that fraction of a second before the rents closed again I saw below me 
streak upon streak of brilliant fire. I instantly said to our pilot, “Pin¬ 
point our position here and give me the bearing when we land.” 

Back at Diaz Bay, we went over Oom Pieter’s plans. He was to take 
the plane to Mozambique and await the arrival of the Star of Truth. 
He’d investigate her activities there, then would hasten to Umangoni on 
the track of the dream. In particular, I urged him to concentrate on 
what ’Nkulixowc had said on his deathbed about the dream he was 
going to prepare. There was certain to be some old induna who would 
have this information. ’Nkulixowe, with his father’s disaster so vividly 
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in his mind, surely wouldn’t have died without leaving safeguards 
against another “false” dream. If we could find out the nature of the 
dream and its safeguards, and the nature of the mysterious Star ships’ 
activities, wc should be able to piece the puzzle together. 

Poor Oom Pieter! He agreed to everything, but how he longed to 
come on my journey with me! That night on the way back to our rest 
house, he did a thing I had never known him to do before. Ardent 
Protestant though he was, he asked me to step into the little Roman 
Catholic church. We went into it quietly and, kneeling down, Oom 
Pieter prayed silently for about a quarter of an hour. As we came out, he 
said, “Yes, wc must go on to fight the good fight to the end of our days 
for, though this Africa of ours is truly God’s country, the devil is still 
largely in possession of it, and the battle for its soul must be long and 
bitter." 

Next day I set off with Umtumwa, Tickie and the nine bearers in 
the three military jeeps the Governor had provided. The last thing I did 
was to hand Oom Pieter a letter for Joan, one for Bill and another for 
the Port Captain. I left him standing by the steps of the rest house, 
staring after us. 

Wc travelled all through the night, the next morning and early after¬ 
noon on the roughest of tracks through broken bushvcid. At three 
o’clock on Monday afternoon we woke up an astonished Portuguese 
lieutenant half-way through his siesta at Fort Emmanuel. When I told 
him that I wanted to cross the river by the ferry and go on safari deep 
on the other side, he said he wouldn’t allow me to go to certain death. 
Did I not know that on the other side of the river lay the Dead Land.? 
Not for fifty years had a soul lived in it. It was the worst sleeping-sick¬ 
ness area in Africa. The moment I set foot there the tsetse fly would be 
on me. And beyond the Dead Land? Why, nothing but the great forest 
of Duk-aduk-duk! Had I not heard of it? Was I as ignorant as 1 ap¬ 
peared foolhardy? This forest was so black and thick that in it the 
human heart went duk-aduk-duk. No one had ever penetrated it, and 
heaven alone knew what monsters infested it. “Why go to your death 
there, senhor,” he concluded in despair, “when there are plenty of other 
places to shoot game?” 

In the end the Governor’s written instructions left him no argument; 
he turned out twelve convicts and a black corporal to man the precarious 
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ferry. No sooner were we at the fcrrysicle than a sweating radio operator 
came running, waving a cable. It was from Oom Pieter and read: 

devil’s motor arrived MOZA.MBIQUE SAFELY. ZULU SIGNALS YOU HE 
HAS HOPES PERSUADING IMPATIENT LADY PROLONG HER STAY FORTi’- 
EIGHT HOURS. GODSPEED. OUBOET. 

Zulu was my Port Captain’s code name; the impatient lady needs no 
explanation. My heart warmed, for each hour the Star of Truth could 
be retarded might be decisive. 


CHAPTER 6 

A n hour before sundown Umtumwa, Tickie, nine convict bearers 
and I were landed on the edge of the Dead Land on the southern 
bank of the Black Umpafuti River, which coiled and uncoiled its fat, 
anaconda current at our feet, the evening sun showing up the glint of 
sulphur on its oily scales. 

I watched the primitive ferry being pulled back to the far side of the 
river as fast as the convicts could pull on the chains, and to the accom¬ 
paniment of an improvised tune sung in their deep bass voices. 

Aye, we have left him there, the red stranger,'* 

Heave ha! heave, heave ha! 

We have left him by the Dead Land and Blache Umpafuti water. 

Heave ha! heave, heave ha! 

We have left him, to return to our food by the fire. 

Heave ha! heave, heave ha! 

The sound of human singing died. My own small band seemed to 
look smaller, and my hope more forlorn. Calling Umtumwa, I told him 
that I would break my normal safari rule of pitching camp early and 
push on for two or three hours so as to get as much bush as possible 
between my bearers and even such slender temptations as those of Fort 
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Emmanuel. I put him at the head of the line of loaded bearers and I 
ordered Tickie to be dispatch runner between head and tail to keep the 
line compact, since none of us knew what lay ahead. I put myself at the 
tail because experience has taught me that on single file in the bush that 
is where the trouble collects. As I spoke this reason aloud to Umtumwa, 
I noticed a tall Somali bearer called Said listening to me with an odd 
humorous twist to his mouth. *rhcn I gave the bearers the command: 
“All set. Take up. And in the name of God, go.” ' 

The silence of the Dead Land broke like a great dead sea over us. 
Down by the river a family of apes suddenly went hysterical with fear 
at the approaching dark. Then silence again. Ahead of me Umtumwa, 
gun on arm, disappeared down the narrow track, one grey box after 
another bobbing jauntily up and down, following him out of yellow 
sunset air into purple shadow. At the centre, Tickie marched proudly, 
a gun on each shoulder, medicine pack on his back. I fell in behind the 
last bearer and, as I listened to the pad-pad of naked feet ahead, from 
far down within me my past in the interior took over and I was more 
content. 

We marched in silence for two hours. Once away from the river the 
bush thinned and the trees arranged themselves in heavy clusters— 
ideal tsetse country indeed. We made camp that night on the steep bank 
of a dry river bed. 

Soon we had a fire lit, mosquito nets up, water drawn, and a tin of tea 
and a tin of mcalic-mcal porridge on the boil. Sitting apart on a boulder, 
1 studied the strangely assorted party. Their jailer at Diaz Bay had 
warned me: “Remember, senhor, murderers all!” But all I could see 
was that they were as tired as they were undernourished, so after they 
had eaten 1 ordered them to bed. 

Sunrise found us stepping out smartly. It was a perfect tropical winter 
morning. The track we were on had been made by the feet of vanished 
men. We came across traces of ancient settlements: crumbling stone 
walls of huts, scattered pottery. But the deeper we went into the bush the 
fewer these tokens became, until finally there was only the narrow foot¬ 
path to bear witness to the life which had once invested this far bush- 
veld. Yet as long as that footpath lasted, I thought, I would have hope, 
for it suggested that the obstinate rumour of the Great Flamingo Water 
was a surviving fragment of authentic memory. 
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At our first halt I took out my map and compass and took the bearing 
almost due east-south-east from Fort Emmanuel. I was delighted to find 
that the track bore down on the point of the map where, from the plane, 
I’d seen brilliant ruby fire leaping through the satin mist. I was about to 
tell Umtumwa the good news when I felt insects alighting on the back of 
my neck. 1 slapped at them and retrieved three dead flies, whose grey 
unimpressive appearance belied their deadliness. The bearers were also 
gloomily slapping at their bodies. For all the dancing light of day 
around us, a deadly nightshade had risen in our midst. 

I said to Umtumwa, “Boil some water and give every man a mugful 
of hot sweet tea, and then all come and listen tome.“ 

When I had them around me, I said, “We all know this is the worst 
fly country in Africa. But I have powerful ‘mhuti, mighty medicine, 
with me that will keep you all safe. Here!” At this, unashamed of my 
lie because I knew that, with luck, 1 should have us all back in a civilized 
hospital where we could be cured before the disease had a fatal grip on 
us, I took a bottle of Paludrinc out of the pack on Tickie’s back and put 
a white pill in each man's hand, saying, “Swallow one of these with 
your tea morning and night, and you need think no more of the tsetse 

fly-” 

The crisis vanished and a brisk, spirited conversation, such as I had 
not heard before, flared up. But as we set off again, I heard a loud 
exclamation of dismay on the track in front of me, followed by a thud. 
I hastened forward. A bearer had stumbled and fallen and lay with the 
contents of his load scattered about him. What I saw on that emaciated 
face in the dust decided me to change my plan and pick the first good 
camp site, for clearly de Fereira’s gaolers hadn’t believed in overfeed¬ 
ing their charges. 

The site I chose was on a fiery basalt bluff. Below us was a deep, 
wide vlci (a grassy depression where water collects during rains), lush 
and green-gold in the afternoon sun, and every fifty yards or so a sky- 
blue pool. The cooling air resounded with the homing songs of many 
birds, guinea fowl, ducks and geese. Calling Tickic to accompany me, 
I picked a game track covered with fresh spoor and went down it, my 
back to the sun. 

We walked till my eye caught the glint of long water in the yellow 
vlei ahead. Close by, hundreds of animals were drinking or waiting to 
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drink. Taking out my field glasses I focused them, my heart beating fast. 
All Africa was in that moment—the whole cast of the natural, pri¬ 
mordial theatre of Africa. A noble water buck, accompanied by his 
females, sank to his knees and drank deep of the blue water before he 
stood up and made his exit with great dignity into the wings of singing 
reeds. A kudu bull, his coat a Persian blue brc^cn by four bands of 
white, his head so proudly crowned with horn that he could scarcely 
hold it erect, walked easily through herds of lesser breeds to stand on 
the water’s edge. I saw a herd of impatient zebra charge down fast, stop 
so short and hard that the dust shot up over the pool like a flag 
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translucent in the sun. Then red and white impala, fearful of everything, 
drank with quick frenzy, throwing glances over their elegant shoulders 
until, satisfied at last, they bounded on light, elastic toes from the stage. 
High on a tree-top, a huge baboon, look-out for his flock, scratched his 
auburn head with a long, purple finger. Then a trio of earth-brown 
grouse flew up on frantic wings; a black ostrich suddenly took to his 
heels. And all the animals at the water stopped drinking—yes, all, with 
quick electric ears, narrowed eyes, their nostrils sniffing the motionless 
air. Obviously it was the moment for the royal villain of this imperial 
piece to make his entry. 

Down the track between us and the water came a lone sable bull. He 
walked slowly, stopping every few yards to listen. He was old, wise 
and lonely. His long, sharp horns swept back to his shoulders and his 
long, elegant face with white cheeks and striped nose wore the strange, 
made-up pallor of a tragic clown. 

If I had to kill, I could kill less cruelly by shooting this superb reject 
from the herd, 1 thought, so I waited until he paused, sideways to me, 
at only fifty yards, and then I shot him through the heart. Slowly he 
went down on his knees, head desperately trying to keep erect, but 
finally, like a destroyer holed in the bows sinking at sea, he glided 
steeply forward and vanished in the grass. In an instant the bright 
company by the pool was gone. 

That night, tired as my bearers were, they ate as I’ve seldom seen 
people eat, and by nine, well content, they were all asleep. Before I 
turned in, I thought to renew a custom of Oom Pieter’s which he never 
failed to obscr\'c in the bush because it helps the memory. So 1 said to 
Umtumwa, “You’ve led us well. I ask you to name the camp for us.” 

Waving his hand at the sleeping bearers, he said with a laugh, 
“Master, call him Belly-full.” And so Belly-full Camp it was. 

Next morning we were back on our track, stepping out briskly, 
myself taking the lead. Wc were climbing out of the Black Umpafuti 
catchment country. The land was getting drier, the bush darker with 
thorn tree, and the tsetse fly was worse than ever. Often I saw a vulture 
or maribou stork sittin^ in a tree, never taking an eye full of sinister 
hope from my small line. 

I was tempted to shoot a twelve-foot mamba which just missed my 
head from his perch in a tree. That I didn't do so was largely on account 
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of Umtumwa and Tickic. The ’Takwcna regard a snake as a privileged 
messenger from their dead ancestors, or even an ancestor himself, the 
long, yellow cobra being considered the most important of all. 

We walked from six that morning until five in the afternoon, when 
my bearers began to falter. Wc made camp on the edge of a shallow pan 
lying in the midst of the dark bush, and while the meal was being 
prepared I climbed a solitary hpp]e of red boulders behind the camp. 
It rose three hundred feet and had a tremendous view of the 


Dead Land. Clearly 1 was standing on the watershed between the 
Umpafuti and Uhlalingasonki catchment areas. My heart rejoiced, for 
that meant that nearly half my journey was accomplished. Hut then I 
looked east-south-east and immediately qualified my speculation. I saw 
the broken bush-veld country come to an abrupt halt before a mighty 
barrier. It was my first glimpse of the great forest of Duk-aduk-duk and 
I remembered the warning of the lieutenant at Fort Emmanuel. 


Bv EIGHT o’clock the next morning we were within two miles of the 
forest and the nearer we came the less I liked the look of it. An hour 
later, already in its black shadow, we found the way aggressively 
blocked by an intricate system of abominable thorns of all kinds, so 
hooked, barbed and interlocked that no way could be found through it. 
In vain did we try to break into it with our pangas in the hope that 
once inside we would find clear ground and be able to resume our march 
to the sea on our bearing. Hut each time Duk-aduk-duk hurled us back. 

Finally 1 said to Umtumwa, “It’s no good. Take up your loads and 
let’s go.’’ The track on which we stood was forked, one prong skirting 
the forest south-west, the other north-east. I took the latter. 

We marched until an hour before sunset, and made camp in a clear¬ 
ing in black thorn country. We were all tired, thirsty, and discouraged 
by the day, having done, I reckoned, only seventeen miles, and only 
nine of them in the right direction. 

Suddenly, in the track on the edge of the clearing, a yellow cobra came 
gliding towards us. It shows how tired my company was that those 
who saw it made no move. When opposite Umtumwa, it suddenly 
paused and threw its head swiftly, like a lasso uncoiling, five feet into 
the air. The wide hood flared and flashed full out and, with head sway¬ 
ing like a strange somnolent yellow poppy, it regarded Umtumwa in- 
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tently. My heart stood still, for my old friend was looking at it as if 
hypnotized. I had my rifle instantly trained on the swaying yellow head, 
but at that moment it collapsed in the dust and the cobra glided out of 
view. 

“Did you sec that, my Bwana? Oh! Did you see it, Bwana?” Urn- 
tumwa asked, black dismay in his eyes. 

“Aye, Umtumwa, I saw it as I've seen a hundred others, so what of 
it.^“ I said, trying to make light of it. 

“No! Hwana, no! ’’ he answered. “There is not one single snake in the 
world like it. Did you see the way it looked at me and only mc.^ I wish 
I were at Amantazuma now to ask my father’s doctor to tell me what it 
means, and give me the ’mhuti I need.” 

His concern was great, but on that note I was forced to leave the 
camp to look for game and was lucky enough to shoot a fat duiker ram 
almost at once. 

Next morning, I was glad to see that the look of anxiety that the 
cobra had planted in Umtumwa’s eyes was gone. We stepped out fast 
along the track, but the resentful, watchfully waiting forest kept on 
throwing us out whenever we tried to enter it. I’m not an unduly 
fanciful person, but that forest quickly acquired a human character for 
me. 1 could almost believe that it was aware of our presence and spying 
on our progress. When we camped that evening, we still hadn’t 
breached its defences, though we had walked and probed another 
twenty-five miles in the wrong direction and used up another of my 
eight precious days, leaving me only four. I was going to need all the 
extra hours my good Port Captain could gain for me by retarding the 
Star of Truth, and I realized the odds were more and more against my 
succeeding. 

All the next day my small company walked steadily farther away 
from its true objective. We pitched our camp at sundown by a deep 
blue pool. Taking Tickie with me, I went off in search of meat, and 
two hundred yards from the pond our track ended abruptly in a vast 
complex of decayed and crumbling stone walls. Once a considerable city 
had stood here, and the spirit of its perished people seemed still to move 
through the darkening air. As we stood there an owl went up on wings 
like a moth and another hooted nearby, while on a rubble of stone a 
large grey giant bustard sat watching us silently. 
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Then, with relief, I saw a track at right angles to the old, aimed like 
an arrow-head straight at the dark dank of the forest. “There’s our road 
for tomorrow, Tickic,” I said, hoping that it would lead us back to the 
old path, liut I got no further with my thought, for walking slowly 
down the track towards us was an elderly hippopotamus bull, like a re¬ 
tired, well-to-do and fat old Parsce merchant, enjoying the cool of the 
evening. 

“How would you like some hippopotamus meat, Tickic?” I whis¬ 
pered to him. 

"Auc\, my master, that would be very good !” 

Slowly the doomed old gentleman came towards us; he seemed too 
grotesque to kill, for the hippo is a compound of exaggerations. His 
head was so big that he nearly toppled over with it, yet his ears were 
tiny and coral pink as a woman's. His jaw was like a lion trap, yet he 
was a mere vegetarian and so greedy of green and delicate things that 
I’ve known his kind to walk ten miles for a meal of lettuce. By day he 
would sleep in contented ease in the water, but by night he walked thus 
abroad, puffing and grunting with the effort of feeding enough air to 
his vast lungs. 

“Forgive me, dear, rare old antique,” I whispered, pressed the trigger, 
and watched him sink down, gendy, slowly, deliberate to the last. 

There was great rejoicing in camp. Hippopotamus lard is caviar to 
Africa’s indigenous gourmets. It was a happy camp, I thought, until I 
heard Tickie say to Umtumwa, “Brother of my mother, in that dead 
place I told you of, just before the master shot, a ghost owl flew up and 
another called ‘who is there?’ in the bush.” 

“I have never known a ghost owl to hoot by daylight,” Umtumwa 
said gravely. “Surely that cannot be good.” 

The next morning, Sunday, and at best five days before the Star of 
Truth's arrival at the assumed Flamingo Water, we turned into our new 
track at dawn. It went straight for the darkest shadow in the lofty dark 
line of trees. As we went deeper into the thick forest my eyes, accus¬ 
tomed to the dancing shimmer of light without, felt strangely inade¬ 
quate, and my ears felt as if they had been plugged. I could no longer 
hear the bearers padding behind me. Depressed by this lack of com- 
panionable sound, I called out loud to Said, who was leading the line. 
His answering "Ghadre, Effendi” sounded so faint that I judged him 
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to be far away, but in a few seconds he emerged from behind a tree and 
I knew he could have been only a few yards off. 

I was perplexed how to explain it all until at noon, when the light was 
a little less feeble, I siiw that the trees were covered thickly with a deep, 
springy moss, festooned with druid lichen, and the earth covered with 
moss and leaves and a variety of ferns. The great forest of Duk-aduk- 
duk was so thickly padded and screened with vegetation that sound 
could not penetrate it. 

The next four days were all exactly like the first. From Lady Precious 
Stream, as we named our first camp in the forest, we averaged about 
fifteen miles a day. The fourth night’s camp I named Umtumwa’s Rest, 
on account of a remark I heard him make to Tickie as they relaxed by 
the fire: “I who have travelled far and visited many strange places with 
the master tell you that never will you see anything as good as the smoke 
at evening coming out of our round huts in the valley of Amantazuma.” 

I, too, was nearly desperate, for we had another forty-five miles to go, 
which at the very best would make us a day too late to see the Star of 
Truth arrive. 

Wc left Umtumwa’s Rest at dawn in a heavy mist which cleared at 
about ten, and I saw the forest had gone over into lovely park-like land. 
What a relief to sec the blue of day again! Calling my company to¬ 
gether, I explained to them how urgent speed was and demanded that 
they step out like free men in a noble cause, walking as they’d never 
walked before. 

At dawn the next day our track began to climb and 1 noticed the 
vegetation changing to low sub-tropical bu.sh. My heart beat faster, 
since I recognized it as the typical coastal covering of the earth in this 
part of the world. Then, after about two hours’ marching, my ears 
picked up a sound as of a wind coming up fast and wide from horizon 
to horizon. We all listened to the sound ebbing and flowing, like the 
noise of air in a curled shell held to our ears. It was the sea. 

"E^enonya! Ef^enonyaT' Tickie suddenly shouted, leaping with joy, 
and Said joined in with a dervish call. 

“Quiet, you two, quiet,” I reprimanded them. “From now on you 
must be very careful, for this place may hold many evil men.” 

They took their places in the line and we walked stealthily on. The 
track continued to climb steeply until it suddenly levelled out and then 
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began to drop. The mist was just clear of the trees, and as I took the 
first step down I saw the fire. Yes, suddenly, far down below me, long 
streaks of vivid, unearthly fire. 

I stopped short and passed word down the line for Umtumwa. “Go 
back with the bearers a hundred yards. Move another hundred to the 
right of the track and put the whole party under cover as if you were 
expecting air and ground attack. See that no one makes a sound and 
wait until I come to join you.” 

Umtumwa vanished with the bearers and I was alone on the edge of 
a bluff in a mauve margin of heavy mist. Dear heaven, how dense it 
was, and how still the air with only the murmur and rustle of the sea! 
Yet, down below, flickering and trembling and shimmering, there was 
fire in every chink of the slowly rending mist. I was glimpsing the early 
morning flame of flamingo wings above the Great Flamingo Water. 

Then a sound broke the stillness. Somewhere below me in the mist 
a powerful ship’s pulse was beating, and screws were thrashing. My 
heart went sick with despair, for that sound was steadily going by me 
towards the sea. No, no, my heart protested to the sleeping land, you 
cannot inflict so cruel a blow upon me. We’d rightly and truly followed 
the spoor, only to arrive too late. Over and over again I came back to the 
stinging conviction that, had I started working on Joan’s intuition of 
John’s survival several years before, I would not be standing there in the 
mist, a lonely failure. I’ve known many bitter moments in my life but 
none more bitter than those on the bluff above the Flamingo Water, for 
so deeply rooted in my own character did the causes of my failure 
appear to be that I felt as if I suffered from a self-inflicted wound. 



CHAPTER 7 


1 SAT for fully an hour on the edge of the bluff with only the flame of 
flamingo fire to warm my spirit, but at the end of that rime the mist 
began to lift above the trees and the beauty of the scene then revealed 
was hardly of this earth. 


I looked down a bay,^lmQst a perfect oval within a ring of hills 
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with black, smoking jungle coming 
right down to the gleaming water. 
Only at the western end was the 
oval broken, for there a silver river, 
wide and swollen, cut a swift, clean 
cleft in the hills. It flowed out to sea 
so strongly that the ship I had heard 
was already on the Indian Ocean 
side of the bay. But what held my 
eyes was the flame of flamingo fire 
on the pearly water below, for if 
there was one bird there were mil¬ 
lions. It would need the brush of 
Fragonard to reproduce the eleg¬ 
ance of the birds, drawing the 
luminous stilts of their long legs 
like Venetian glass out of the cruc¬ 
ible of that fire. And who could do 
justice to the supple curve of those 
long sea-foam necks and the grace 
of their heads? How like Africa all 
this was! How like the dark mother 
who seems to have no time for life 



which is not big and strong, yet all the while is nursing in secret these 
delicate and elegant birds which once, nearly two thousand years before, 
drew a king and all his people towards them in a great dream. 

With the memory of the dream my courage revived. No, I thought, I 
will not give up! I'll cast about here for fresh spoor and persevere until 
the matter is brought to a true end. So I returned to my company, 
organized a camp well off the track and cunningly camouflaged, and 
leaving Umtumwa in charge went with Tickie to a bluff across the 
bay. 

Walking with utmost vigilance and speaking in whispers, for the 
track bore all the marks of recent usage, we reached the mouth of the 
bay in an hour. I saw at once how well nature had concealed and 
camouflaged this vast Flamingo Water. The river, instead of breaking 
through the hills in one straight cut, had followed through at half a 
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ri^ht single to its course, so that 
, looking inland from the sea one 
• would never discern the open¬ 
ing at all but would see merely 
a dark gash blocked at the back 
bv a wall of hill. Nor could 
curious ships come close to ob¬ 
serve die gash for, as far as we 
could see, the river had thrown 
up enormous shoals of sand in 
the ocean about a mile from the 
shore and long breakers were 
going white over them every¬ 
where. Behind us the bay was 
filled only with that lovely 
shimmer of flamingos, and 
about a mile beyond the silver 
river entrance at our backs a 
column of blue smoke rose 
straight up into the air. 

I was about to turn my glasses 
on it whenTickie cried, “Look, 
Bwana, another smoke—on the 
sea!'’ I swung round, and to 
my amazement there were twin 
columns of smoke rising up 
from the ocean to the south. 
My heart gave a bound. 

Our excitement in the next 
hour was intense. We watched 
one smoke column pass the 
other as both came fast up the 
coast towards us. Long before 
they came abreast of us I recog¬ 
nized the turned-up nose of the 
Star of Truth going full out. 
Behind her came a smaller 
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vessel that I’d never seen before. The colour of her smoke showed that 
she burned wood, and I’d no doubt that she was a base ship, presumably 
the one I had heard going out in the morning! At about four o’clock 
both ships passed underneath us. 1 had to place a warning hand on 
Tickie’s leg, for he gave a startled gasp when he saw, strolling about the 
Star of Truth’s deck, seventeen of his countrymen. 

So close was the Star of Truth that I read her Baltic name on the bow, 
Svensdy Pravdy, as well as that of her bulldog follower, Inyati, the 
Lindclbaum ship presumably lost in a cyclone. The Star of Truth 
dropped her anchors with a rattle that resounded from hill to hill and 
I saw a look-out on her foretop. Then the Inyati came alongside and 
grappled herself to the Star of Truth, whose derricks fore and aft began 
dropping the first bundles of cargo on to the smaller ship’s deck. 

“Come, Tickie,” I said. “At last we have real work to do.” 

When I told Umtumwa the news I was pleased to see how much it 
cheered him. He agreed that the trail from now on would be much 
more exacting and that if we were to pursue it undetected we’d have to 
reduce our numbers. So I called the bearers, thanked them for what 
they d done and told them that in the morning they could return to 
Fort Emmanuel. 1 appointed Said their leader. I gave him a gun and 
fifty rounds and a letter to the Governor emphasizing how well they 
had all earned their pardons, asking him to see that they received medi- * 
cal treatment if necessary and to pay each of them twenty pounds and 
his fare to his home. Said accepted the mission reluctantly, saying he 

would prefer to stay with us, but as he was the only reliable shot in the 
party I ordered him to go. 

That evening I was startled to hear, far away yet quite distinctly, the 

Star of Truth’s loudspeakers broadcasting music to her crew. It felt un- 

real to be lying there in the bush, listening to a radio, hearing a lion 
roar to a fast Tartar beat. 

At dawn I set the bearers marching with “Go in happiness,” the 
ancient African fareweU. Said placed himself at the end of the line, say- 
See, Effendi, I, too, walk where the trouble collects!” 

“Good. Said,” I answered. “I’d assume the bush ahead was full of 
evil men until I was well into the forest of Duk-aduk-duk.” 

“I shall not fail to be careful,” he responded, “for I hope to serve with 
you again one day.” 
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When they had gone, I set ofT alone to explore the other fork in the 
track leadinfj west where Td seen blue wood-smoke the evenine before. 
Umtumwa and Tickie were removing traces of our old camp, and 
getting ready to move on my return. 

“Whatever happens, Umtumwa,” I told him, “don’t let anyone or 
anything surprise you into shooting. One shot in this country and we’re 
as surely exposed as if we’d been seen.” 

“Agreed, Bwana. I shall not be so foolish,” he answered with so 
much of his old firm spirit that again I was reassured. 

Down by the water the air was loud with the noise of the Star of 
Truth's winches busily discharging her mysterious cargo, but as I went 
fast up a broad track to the west this sound, too, faded. Well used as the 
track obviously was, at this hour of the morning it was empty and 
silent. At one point, two miles from camp, I found that a track equally 
broad had been newly made as if meant to be a short cut to the path 
which had brought us to the bay. 1 didn’t like the look of that and 
determined to inspect it on my return. 

An hour and a half later 1 heard the steady beat of a diesel engine 
ahead and the confused murmur of many voices. I went on with re¬ 
doubled caution until the smell of cooking warned me I was danger¬ 
ously near a camp. At once I stepped out of the track and crawled 
forward to the edge of a man-made clearing. 

The mist was beginning to thin and visibility was helped by electric 
lights which burned by the many thatched shelters before me. The clear- 
mg was enormous but one thing struck me immediately: the order and 
cunning of the mind that had designed it. Its camouflage was perfect 
and no casual plane would ever have detected it from above. I crawled 
on until I came opposite what appeared to be a hospital, for I observed 
an orderly, syringe in hand, standing at a table and quickly inoculating 
a long line of ’Takwena bearers. They were magnificent men, tall and 
strong. To the left other men were coming out of the mist from the 
direction of the water carrying heavy wooden boxes in hammocks slung 
between their broad shoulders. The whole scene impressed me pro¬ 
foundly with its air of efficient and sinister purposefulness. 

I lay there for a quarter of an hour, but in that short space of time I 
saw enough rifles, machine guns, mortars, ammunition and explosives 
go by to equip two companies of infantry. And that was really all I 
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needed to know, for the moment, of the Star of Truth's business. The 
urgent thing left to discover was the destination of this cargo. Surely I 
had only to follow the footsteps of those muscular ’Takwena who were 
being inoculated before going on a long journey, and they would lead 
me to it. 

I was just about to crawl back into the bush when, deep from the 
heavy folds of the mist, came a burst of well-controlled automatic rifle 
fire. It lasted about half a minute, then ceased as abruptly as it had 
begun, to be followed by a few single shots at irregular intervals. Obvi¬ 
ously wounded targets were being finished ofl with single shots. Then 
a resounding shout of command went up, and out of the mist came 
eight white men with set, square-jawed faces and Tartar eyes. They 
had on field-grey uniforms and ran with a lumbering gait as if their 
boots were too heavy for them. They disappeared straight down the 
track along which I had just come. So close were they to me that I 
could have tripped them up with the point of my rifle. 

Almost sick with dismay, 1 started back for my camp. It was now 
obvious to me that whenever a ship was in port no chances were taken 
of anyone’s stumbling on the vital secret, so patrols were arranged at all 
entrances and exits to this secluded water. I realized also what amazing 
good luck I had had, for I must have reached the Flamingo Water 
just before the first patrols were posted. I prayed that my homeward- 
bound bearers had been equally lucky and that the outburst of auto¬ 
matic fire had not meant that they had run into an armed party of 
Takwena scouts. The memory of those redeemed criminal faces on 
the long trail through the Dead Land and the dread forest was still fresh 
in me, and at the thought of their peril my spirit hardened against the 
Star of Truth as it never had before. 

And there was an added danger. Said was carrying my letter to the 
Governor. The master of the Star of Truth would have been warned of 
me by Harkov, One glance at that letter and my name at the foot of it, 
and the most desperate manhunt this land had ever witnessed would be 
let loose. And if the news of my presence here got through to Lindel- 
baum and Harkov, what action might they not adopt.? I could see noth¬ 
ing but increasing peril for all who were connected with me, for Joan 
and Bill at Petit France, for Oom Pieter and for John Sandysse, not to 
speak of the probable tragic precipitation of the whole ’Takwena plot. 
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I was so absorbed with speculation of this kind that I wouldn’t be 
here to tell this story if it were not for a nut-brown button quail, which 
came fast down the track with a clockwork whirring of wings, so pre¬ 
occupied with fear that it very nearly crashed into my shoulder before 
it saw me and swerved into the bush. 

I stood silent and still behind a black thorn bush at the side of the 
track, my heart beating loudly in my cars. The sound of the soft tread 
of a naked foot on the track ahead came through the mist, and a ’Tak- 
wena scout came into view. He was following my faint spoor of the 
morning with the eye of an expert. A knobbed wooden cudgel in his 
left hand, a long war spear held ready in front of him, he was coming 
fast to the place where 1 had abruptly left the track some minutes before. 

I drew my knife from its sheath and sank, like a hurdler, into posi¬ 
tion. I reckoned the paces that now separated him from me: six, five, 
four, three, two more steps—1 was keyed up and ready to jump when, 
about half a mile away, on the new fork of the track behind me, came 
another burst of rifle fire. 

The ’Takwena apparently assumed that the fire ahead of him was 
directed at the man whose spoor he was following. He sprang forward 
and disappeared into the mist with a long-distance runner’s stride. 1 
stepped quickly back into the track and went up it again but with far 
greater care than before. Seven times I was forced to leave it and hide in 
the bush while ’Takwena scouts, their spears at the ready, strode by in 
intent silence. If there were eight of them in this one small sector, how 
many were there in all.^ 

By the time I reached the well-concealed site of our camp, a moth¬ 
winged rain was falling. The clearing was empty, and so well had 
Tickic and Umtumwa done their work that no sign of previous habita¬ 
tion was discernible. But where had they gone.^ 1 dared not call out 
since one of those silent-footed ’Takwena scouts might be lurking in the 
mist only a few yards away. So I went under cover round the edge of the 
clearing, searching for the mark I was certain Umtumwa would have 
left for me. I found it soon enough, and my heart nearly stood still, for 
there by an acacia tree were large clots of blood so fresh that they flared 
on the ground like newly fallen poinsettia leaves. All round them the 
bush was torn, the earth trampled and deeply marked. 

A gasp came from the bush to my left. “Ah, Bwana! Ef^enonya/’ 
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There was Tickic, camouflaged in the bush three yards away, stand¬ 
ing like a veteran jungle fighter with my gun trained on me. I stared 
into his eyes; they were no longer the eyes of a boy, but rather of a man 
who has accomplished the transition into maturity in one painful and 
perilous encounter with death. 

“What happened. Tickler’’ I asked in a desperate whisper. 

“Prepare to string the beads, Bwana!” Tickle said, and there was no 
need for him to say more. This is how the ’Takwena announce news 
of death, with the rich symbolism of their speech. “Get ready to weep 
tears of sorrow as bright as beads, like the bright beads you string to 
wear round your throat at the burial.” 

“Where is he, Tickic?" I asked. 

He took me fifty yards deeper into the bush, and there, propped up 
against a tree, massive head on his chest, was Umtumwa. His jungle- 
green bush shirt was dark with blood. Nearby, on the ground, was the 
long bexiy of a 'Takwena scout. 

“How did it happen?" 1 asked, wishing that the ice which gripped 
my heart would crack and I could weep. 

Tickie had gone to fetch water, he told me, and on his return he had 
found Umtumwa fighting grimly hand to hand with a tall ’Takwena 
scout. Here Tickie kicked savagely at the scout’s corpse, sobbing, “Oh ! 
What an evil man, Bwana; what an evil deed for ’Takwena to do to 
’Takwena! He came to the edge of the camp where Umtumwa had 
him covered with his rifle, stuck his spear in the earth as the ’Takwena 
do when they come in peace, and stepped forward, hands out empty 
before him. At once Umtumwa put his gun down and stepped forward 
also. But he had not walked a yard when this thing of evil”—again 
Tickic kicked the corpse—“pulled his spear out of the earth and threw 
it at Umtumwa, hitting him above the heart." 

Umtumwa had stumbled with the force of it but, recovering cjuickly, 
had pulled out the spear and gone for his attacker. He was fatally 
wounded, however, and would have lost the battle if Tickie had not 
come back just then and broken the scout’s neck with the butt of the 
rifle. 

Umtumwa’s last words to Tickie were, “Tell the master I could have 
used my rifle but I promised I would not shoot. Tell him I thank him 
for having been a brother to me and say before nightfall 1 shall be with 
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Xilixowe and speak with him of the evil his people are planning by his 
Great Flamingo Water.** 

With blurred eyes I knelt beside Umtumwa. I called on Tickie to 
help, and we lifted him up and buried him in an ant-bear hole dug 
deep in the red earth of Africa, at the foot of a young baobab tree. Then 
we stripped the ’Takwcna scout of his war beads and finery and, in 
spite of Tickle’s protest, we buried him in a hole nearby. I had seen too 
much of the dark forces that invade the hearts of simple, trusting men 
to hold his deed against him. 

Before we left I stood, hat in hand, beside Umtumwa’s grave and 
silently recited “The Lord is my shepherd,” and then, on an impulse, 
1 pulled up one of the tall decorative grasses which grew round the 
hole and put it in my rucksack. As a result there is today a new species 
added to the list of known grasses in the world : Setara Umtumtvaensis. 
I take comfort from the thought that there is in Africa something alive 
and continually renewed which bears his name as it adds its own note of 
music to the wind. 

Tickie and I tried as best we could to remove the traces of our 
brief occupation in the wood, but I knew that an enemy as suspicious as 
ours would ultimately see through all camouflage. Only time, the wind 
and the rain could really wipe out our spoor. When we had finished our 
task, I climbed a tree until I had a clear view on one side of the fiery 
water and on the other of the dark bush. Where the coastal bush ended 
and the plains began, the air was strangely agitated with birds. I could 
not doubt that they marked out the movement of a long line of trackers 
coming towards us, as surely as floating corks sketch the outline of the 
closing net deep beneath the surface of the sea. Our only hope was to 
lie up near at hand so that the life of the bush around us could resume 
its usual rhythm before the trackers reached it. 

One of the characteristic features of the bush we were in was its 
colonies of a thorn tree that the *Takwena call “hook, claw and stab.” 
These trees form small, tight clusters on mounds of earth with long 
yellow grasses round about them. The branches start about six feet from 
the ground but fall so low that they sweep the ground bare beneath 
them. From without there is not a chink in their armour of thorn and 
leaves. They are, therefore, ideal shelter, as leopards, cheetahs and 
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pythons well know. Tickic and 1 concealed ourselves beneath one of 
these trees. We lay flat on our stomachs, Tickic facing one way, I the 
other, our bodies propped on our elbows, eyes level with the tops of the 
nearest grass, our guns cocked and ready, our knives unsheathed. 

To this day I don't know how I got through those long hours under 
cover save that I had a memory which was for me like an anchorage in 
a storm—the moment when my eyes first met Joan’s on the day of 
Francois de Beauvilliers’ funeral. That memory protected me and kept 
me whole. 

We lay so still that the birds came to collect yellow berries round our 
heads and picked away among ferns at our feet. Then at about three in 
the afternoon I noticed that the birds were increasing and were mass¬ 
ing in the bigger trees. At this hour of the day, this was rare enough to 
make our nerves tingle. These prudent little creatures were retreating 
in our direction. 


“Bwana!” Tickie whispered softly. “People! Many people, searching 
the path you took this morning.” 

1 know, Tickie. As if in answer to a prayer, a deep rumble 
of thunder rolled across the Flamingo Water. 


“Tickic,” I said quietly, “we’ll lie here until they find us. Then we’ll 
shoot to kill. I'll press you like this when I want us to shoot. ...” I dug 
my elbow into the calf next to me.“We’ll empty our magazines fast into 
them so they 11 pause until someone comes to take them in command 


again. In that moment you and I will slip out of cover. All you have to 
do then is to follow me. If 1 m killed or wounded, don’t linger with me. 
You must get back to Fort Emmanuel, for the lives of many people and 
the safety of Umangoni depend upon it. There you must get the 
lieutenant to telegraph for Bwana ’Ndabaxosikas (Oom Pieter’s name 
among Africans) to come to you so that you can tell him all.” 

I had hardly spoken when a tan-coloured duiker doc dived into view 


over a bush in front of me and loped by without a backward glance. 
Hard behind, a steenbok ram bounded lightly past and then three large 
turkey buzzards, with yellow heads and fat bodies, came flying low over 
the tree-tops. To my joy one alighted on the top of the tree next to 
ours as if to complete our camouflage, 

I knew then that the climax of our day was close at hand. 

Tickie tapped a warning against my side: “Bwana, I think a man 
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has just crawled on his stomach into the grass fifty paces in front of 
»» 

me. 

“Don’t take your eyes off that place,” I whispered. “If he moves 
again, warn me.” 

I had barely finished speaking when a sharp flash of lightning cut 
through the sky with a flare of mandarin yellow. Hard by, the bush on 
the far edge of the grass burst open like a paper hoop and five wart 
hogs, their tusks curled like the moustaches of a Victorian villain, came 
briskly past us to vanish on the other side. 

They’re coming up faster than I expected, 1 said to myself, and then, 
from the site of our old camp, a whistle went up, loud, clear and exul¬ 
tant. I knew the sound only too well, for I had used it often as a boy to 
call the attention of our dogs to quarry which had suddenly broken 
cover. Far and wide it was answered by urgent whistles and then the 
whole bush broke into the sound of men crashing through it without 
effort at disguise. 

They poured past us, their backs to me, racing for the camp, their 
long spears at the ready. They were so close that I could hear their 
breathing, yet they didn’t see us because they were so intent on that 
sharp, impetuous summons from our old camp. 

As the last of them went by, 1 heard the crunch of jack-boots and out 
of cover broke my eight White Mongol guards of the early morning. I 
thought them a sullen, oxlike bunch, their field-grey uniforms ripped 
in a dozen places, sweat staining their heavy tunics. Behind them came 
an officer and the lean, grim-faced ’Takwena I had seen aboard the Star 
of Truth at Port Natal, the mark of royalty upon his cheeks. When they 
reached the site of our old camp an intense silence fell. Then a drop of 
rain hit a twig beside me, splintering like a bubble of delicate glass. Be¬ 
hind the silenced camp, the rain threw itself upon the Flamingo Water, 
driving fast towards us with a swish of its long white pleated skirts and 
the noise of a great wind. With it came searing flashes of quick forked 
lightning and rolling thunder. 

Our immediate battle was over. Not only had the impetuous scouts 
trampled over our faint traces, but this storm would remove for ever our 
spoor from the bush. Our enemies evidently came to the conclusion that 
It was too late to continue their search, for their voices rose in the oldest 
Takwena chant I know. 
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Yci! Oh! Yes. Yes. Yes! 

We go one of the three ways: 

The three ways a man and his brothers go: 

The way to battle in the breaking morning. 

The way from victory in the red of evening, 

The way of dust to the last sleep at nightfall 
By the Great Flamingo Water; 

Guess, oh guess, guess, guess: 

You who hear me. 

Which of the three ways do we go? 

At the end of a long roll of thunder the reply came from the well of 
the past, its resonance a startling revelation of the numbers of ’Takwena 
gathered in the bush. 

Oh! How can you ask of our going; 

How can you wonder at the measure of our feet. 

When look. blood on our spears is warm 
And the last of our enemies with the day is dead? 

Aye: /oo^. We go the way from victory. 

Home in the evening; 

We go to our cattle and our k^'nals and our women 
by the fire 

In the blue of Umangoni. 

I’ve heard this chant on many occasions. Wherever the men of Uman¬ 
goni gather, it is sung. It became fainter as the singers withdrew and 1 
said in immense relief, “Well, that’s that, Tickie. We can get ready to 
go now.” 

“Hush, Bwana !” he whispered. “He is still there.” — 

I realized that momentarily I’d forgotten the man I’d told Tickie to 
watch. Now through the silver streaks of rain I saw the yellow grass part 
at the edge of a cluster. Something or someone was coming straight 
towards us. Lips to Tickie’s ear, I said. “One shot will fetch them all 
back. But keep him covered.” 

The minutes that followed seemed unbearably long. Slowly, the move¬ 
ment came to within ten yards of us. A dark shadow was pulling itself 
slowly upright in the grass, looking anxiously about with a gun at the 
ready in its hands. 

“Said ! ” I called out joyfully, as loudly as I dared. “Look! It is I, your 
Effendi. and Tickie!” 
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“Allah be praised!” It was more like a sigh of relief than a cry. 
“Truly, Allah is great. But where is Umtumwa?” 

“Where arc your bearers?” I asked him, not liking to answer his 
question. 

“Dead, all dead, EfTendi,” he answered, his voice stark with tragedy. 
“Killed by those you have just seen here. But Umtumwa?” 

“Is it necessary to ask then? He, too, is dead, also killed by one of 
those.” Said looked at me with bewildered misery. “I thank Allah for 
preserving you,” I told him. “He has obviously sent you to take Urn- 
tumwa’s place. Come, let us find better shelter against the storm and 
you can tell us how you escaped.” 

There was, he explained later, not much to tell. About an hour and a 
half after leaving us his party had been ambushed; he was the only sur¬ 
vivor. His progress towards us had been a nightmare. 

“But my letter to the Governor, Said? What’s become of that?” 

“Here, Effendi. 1 have it safely here,” he replied, putting his hand 
on the breast pocket of his ancient tunic. 

“Good,” I said, profoundly thankful that my presence here was still 
hidden from my enemies. “You’ve done well, Said.” 

He gave me the letter with a hand trembling with fatigue and cold. I 
noticed thatTickie, too, was shivering. Putting my hand on his shoulder 
I said, “Take Said and collect the loads; Umtumwa’s also. I’ll start a 
fire to make tea and cook some porridge while we have this storm to 
hide the smoke. When we’ve eaten we, too, shall go one of three ways. 
And guess, oh, my brother, which of the three ways we’ll go!” 

Night settled, and the rain became finer. When the light of the first 
great star came to walk the strands of cloud, I roused Said and Tickie 
and told them to take up their loads and follow me. 


CHAPTER 8 

1 HAD GIVEN a good deal of thought to our line of action and finally 
decided to double back on our trail towards the forest of Duk-aduk- 
duk only until we reached a game track which would lead us into the 
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interior and far behind the enemy’s base camp at the Flamingo Water. 
1 had no doubt I should find suitable trails; the only difficulty was to find 
one in time. It was vital to do so before dawn. As long as it was dark 
I knew we were reasonably safe. Africans don’t usually leave their fires 
and shelter after nightfall, and rarely venture into the bush by night. 
But at the first light of dawn I expected the track to be alive with 
’Takwena scouts. 

We walked without stop for over seven hours and I reasoned we must 
have come at least twenty miles from the Flamingo Water. It was four- 
thirty, an hour before dawn, and I had now to find a place where we 
could lie up for the day. I determined to turn into the first good game 
track which crossed our path. 

I found one within a few minutes on the side of a broad vlei, but I 
feared we might leave marks on the wet grass which would not escape 
the eyes of expert trackers. So I went down into the hollow of the vlei 
and found a dark water channel between the reeds. Much to the disgust 
of the others, I led them down the centre of this channel, walking up to 
our knees and sometimes even up to our armpits in water. After about a 
mile I abandoned it for another game track and kept on it until eight in 
the morning, when we camped under a magnificent wild fig tree. 

When we woke up, thunder and rain were again coming towards us 
from the sea, “We’re going to walk in the storm this evening,” I told 
Tickic and Said, and walk until there's no more rain to wash out our 
spoor behind us.” 

The distance from our camp site to the formidable Mountains of the 
Night which line the frontier of Umangoni was roughly three hundred 
miles on my map. I reckoned that I’d have to add another hundred 
miles to that distance as we would have to twist in and out of the 
vleis, river beds, valleys and ravines, not to mention detours to avoid 
our enemies. If we averaged twenty miles a day, we should be able to 
do the journey in twenty days. 

Once we had crossed the frontier into Umangoni, heaven alone knew 
where the trail would lead us. It was exactly three weeks and a day since 
the ’Takwena war cry "Mattalahta Bu\a' had brought me rushing out 
of Petit France with Umtumwa in close support. In that time I had 
learned surely that the Lindclbaum organization was engaged in setting 
up secret military installations; I suspected that they were making evil 
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use of the ’Takwena by means of a “great dream” of their own inven¬ 
tion. And somewhere in all this John Sandysse was involved. I knew it 
was all as urgent as it could possibly be. Hut 1 knew also, from what I 
had heard outside Lindelbaum’s “palace” at Heckett’s Hill, that nothing 
irrevocable would be done until the latest cargo and the instructions 
carried by the Star of Truth had been delivered to Umangoni; and 
though the instructions might already be on their way, the cargo was 
still far from discharged. We were no longer casting about entirely in 
the dark. By now Oom Pieter would be on the trail of the “great dream” 
in Umangoni. And that was the heart of the matter. I was dealing with 
the mere mechanics of the conspiracy; the dream would be the living 
centre. 


During our long march up-country, we ran a continuous gauntlet of 
danger. If it had not been for the rain which nightly washed our tracks 
away, I doubt if we should ever have got out of the coastal area alive. 
To our dismay we found everywhere an elaborate network of well-used 
tracks fanning inland from the enemy’s base to depots along the river. 
From early morning until late evening these tracks were crowded with 
’Takwena traffic: large parties going out to hunt for food and to collect 
wood. Each party was organized so that every seventh man carried a 
rifle and at the head of every twenty-first man went two more, one 
armed with a light machine gun and the other carrying ammunition and 
a sub-machine pistol. These men were not ordinary, unskilled African 
porters but were trained and organized into military sections, platoons 
and companies. They had only to shed their loads and collect their arms 
from among the huge supplies 1 saw going ashore by the Flamingo 
Water to be ready to fight as disciplined infantry. 

They had clearly been forbidden to cut wood, which would have indi¬ 
cated to anyone flying over the land that it was inhabited. They collected 
fallen timber. And not once did we hear them use a rifle on game. All 
the hunting was done with spears, bows and arrows, and snares. These 
snares had their attractions for us, for we raided them at first light of day 
and so had enough to eat. 

Unfortunately, the deeper we went inland, the later and the shorter 
became our friends the afternoon storms. We were forced to go closer 
to the river and to our enemy, in order to find water. 

Sixteen days after leaving the Great Flamingo Water, an hour before 
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dawn, we found a hollow crcam-of-tartar tree not fifty yards from the 
enemy’s track. 1 saw Tickie and Said safely into it and then went some 
yards back, where I climbed a tall acacia which gave me a clear view of 
the surrounding area. There wc waited and watched. 

A thousand men with heavy loads on their heads went by that morn¬ 
ing, and a thousand men returned empty-handed in the evening—and 
not a white face among them. The seventeen ’Takwena we had seen on 
the deck of the ship, and he with the royal markings on his face among 
them, went by at a dog-trot as if determined to make up for lost time. 
Three of them carried letters in large white envelopes— like government 
envelopes—stuck in forked sticks as is the ’Takwena custom. The fatal 
instructions, I thought immediately. 

We came down from our look-outs at sunset. “Look, Tickie,” I said, 
“from what we know of the enemy he’s not likely to use this road 
except by day. I want to be in Umangoni as soon as those letters. What 
about using this track at night?” 

“1 have been thinking that thought, Bwana,” he answered. 

By ten o’clock we were on the track, Tickie in the role of a ’Takwena 
scout, war spear at the ready, a hundred yards ahead. 

Wc lay up for the next day in the shade of a blue ^rans, or cliff. 
When I climbed to the top of the /(ranf to have a look at the country 
I noticed in the west, above the gleaming coils of the bush, a deep purple 
shadow, like a bank of thundercloud, but it was too solid, too steep, too 
purple to be that. 

“Tickie! Said! Quick!” I called. 

Rifles in hand, they came scrambling up a crack in the ^rans, alarm 
in their faces. 

Look! I pointed to the west. “The frontier. The Mountains of the 
Night, and the sun going down over Umangoni!” 

“Allah be praised!” Said said solemnly. 

Tickie spat on the palm of his right hand and held it high above his 
head in the royal ’Takwena salute to the sun. 

At dawn two days later we were standing on an upland slope bare of 
vegetation except for long green-gold grass. The nearest cover was 
about a mile away, where an infiltration of rain forest ran a thick black 
seam in one of the many volcanic pleats in the outskirts of the moun- 
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tains. It was the obvious cover to make for, but how? We could not 
move across the virgin grass without leaving a track any amateur could 
follow, and the enemy was closer to us and in greater force than he had 
yet been since we left the Flamingo Water. Moreover, he was already 
on the move. Below us in the river basin we heard the grave, measured 
song of a thousand or more ’Takwena setting out on a march. And 
thousands of others would be coming in at nightfall. 

It was light enough to see the noble heads of a troop of eland watch¬ 
ing us and listening to the far barbaric singing with intense alertness. 
That finishes it, I thought. The hunters will be up here in no time, and 
I was on the point of deciding we had better get back into the bush below 
before it was too late, when I noticed a well-worn track coming out of 
the side of the watercourse up which we had climbed in the dark. So up 
and along it we sped. The trail led us over the crest of a deep fold into a 
dark belt of rain forest which provided us with well-nigh perfect cover. 

I had an uneasy rest, thinking I heard faint voices and bells. At first 
I was too tired to be bothered, but as the day wore on I became more 
and more restless. At last I took my gun and glasses and told Said I was 
going to follow the fold to its highest point. 

Climbing through the tangled, pathless belt of rain forest, 1 heard 
again those far-off voices and bells which had pursued me in my sleep. 
I climbed with redoubled caution to the summit. 

Coming up behind a big loose boulder, I saw a very old and very big 
baboon sitting with his back to me, his broad shoulders rounded, his 
head well tucked in and a long, oddly pedagogic finger nervously 
scratching his head. He was obviously the look-out for some highland 
clan foraging for scorpions and tubers; but to me he looked rather like 
a natural professor of geology surveying material for a lecture. “Hallo, 
Adonis,” I whispered, using the name my countrymen gave his kind. 

He whipped round and stared at me paralyzed, and I looked into the 
wisest and most experienced hazel eyes I’ve ever seen in a baboon’s 
face. Then the darkness of fear came up like night in his ancient eyes. 
He blinked, his brow became wrinkled and his lips began to tremble 
hysterically. Suddenly he turned a prodigious undignified somersault 
backward, revealing a bare unacademic behind, and vanished into space 
below, 

I took over his eminent chair of study among the boulders. On the 
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long slopes barely two miles away I saw many cattle, sheep and goats 
herded by young boys who called to their animals or one another in 
clear, girl-like voices. Occasionally, the voices were joined by a sparkle 
of ice-flake sound from bells worn by some leading goat or favourite 
hump-back cow. Beyond the cattle, two or three miles distant, were 
round huts, neat cattle kraals, stockaded maize, millet and pumpkin 
fields. I turned sharply and set my glasses on the way we had come in the 
breaking morning. A long line of hunters and their bearers, carrying 
loads on their heads, were disappearing one by one down the very crack 
in the wall we had used. 

Clearly, with all this going on, the cattle owners could not fail to be 
aware of our enemy’s presence, but the fact that they kept themselves 
and their cattle well away from their greatest natural water source sug¬ 
gested that they could not be on friendly terms. When the last of the 
hunters disappeared down the wall of the river basin, a burly ’Takwena 
sentinel was left there leaning on his spear, staring out across the empty 
slope to the north. 

I studied the course of the river basin on its way down from the 
Mountains of the Night for evidence of a way out of it, natural or man¬ 
made, but I could find nothing. On my return I told Tickie and Said 
what I had seen, and my conclusion that it would be fatal for us to go 
back to the overpopulated river. 

“There is only one thing we can do,” 1 said. “And only you, Tickie, 
can do it. You must put on your war finery and pretend to be one of the 
enemy. We’ll take you down to the track we left this morning and you 
must follow it to the nearest of the kraals of which I’ve just spoken. 
Tell them you are a hunter who’s been on the trail of a wounded eland 
all the afternoon and that you didn t notice how far the day had gone 
until it was too late to get back to your camp by the river. Ask them for 
shelter and food. They cannot, if they are true ’Takwena, refuse you. 
Find out what they know about the enemy, and where the track in the 
river basin goes. What other ways are there from here to Umangoni? 
Which is the shortest in time.? Which do they use themselves.? Then, the 
moment the morning star steps out of the bush, tell them you must be 
on your way, like someone who fears punishment if he does not return 
to his camp at once. If you’re not back by morning. Said and I will set 
out to look for you.” 
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Poor Tickie. He was as brave as the bravest I’ve ever known, but the 
prospect of shutting himself up for a night in the kraals of strange, pos¬ 
sibly hostile people and matching himself in duplicity against the ex¬ 
perienced greyheads who would be produced to cross-examine him was 
little to his liking. For one moment he looked at me, his wide, dark eyes 
dull with dismay. Then slowly he got up and fetched his spear. 

It was a terribly long night for me. Just before dawn I got up and 
climbed slowly back towards the summit. As the light spread I kept a 
careful watch for Tickie; he should have been half-way along the track 
by now if all were well. The fever of apprehension within me was run¬ 
ning high when I finally saw him. He was running, his war spear trail¬ 
ing in his left hand, and in the other hand he swung a bundle. 

Yes, Tickie said when we were back in camp, undoing his bundle to 
hand us sugar-sweet white maize cobs, roasted that morning in the coals 
by his hosts, it had all been very easy. He spoke in a boyishly boastful 
manner designed more to disguise his relief than to display pride in his 
achievement. The people, it is true, were hostile at first, but even more 
frightened than hostile. 

Part of their fear was that he had been sent to demand food or cattle. 
He gathered that from time to time our enemies came out of the river 
basin and requisitioned food in quantities which such a small com¬ 
munity could ill afford. It is true they were paid well in money, but what 
good was money in so remote a place.? When Tickle’s hosts discovered 
that he demanded nothing more than a night’s shelter, their relief was 
great. But fear, a real, permanent fear, remained like night at the back 
of their eyes. Tickie had had no idea what it all meant until, late at 
night, pretending to be asleep, he had heard whispers of speculation and 
reminiscence around him. He gathered that the whole of the river basin 
had been placed under a powerful ’Mwatagati, a witch-doctor’s tabu, 
when two winters ago a messenger had come to these people from the 
Umbombulimo. 

“The Umbombulimo!” I exclaimed, deeply perturbed. For the Um¬ 
bombulimo was the chief witch-doctor of the ’Takwena, and the prin¬ 
cipal Keeper of the People’s Memory. He was the one source of 
authority which would never be suspected of foreign corruption. If he 
was a party to this conspiracy, then the effect went beyond my imagina¬ 
tion. 
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Tickie nodded, and said the Umbombulimo's messenger had adminis¬ 
tered to all the people in the kraals the most sacred of ’Takwena oaths. 
He made them swear in the name of Xilixowe that they would remove 
all their cattle from the river basin and never on any pretext enter the 
forbidden area until told by the Umbombulimo that they were released 
from their oath. 

“If they did not obey, Bwana,” Tickie went on, “they and their cattle 
would die of disease in one season. If some strayed by accident down to 
the river, they would be instantly eaten by Ungungqu Kubantwana.” 
Tickie’s voice trembled at mention of “the all devourer,” a supernatural 
female being in whom the ’Takwena believe implicitly. A cold shiver 
seemed to go through him as if he realized that, though he himself had 
sworn no oath, he had been a trespasser on forbidden earth. “And, 
Bwana, already one goat, one heifer, one umjaan and one curious 
intombizan (a young woman of standing) have been devoured, and 
that is not all, Bwana. The feather has been shown to these people and 
already one wise old Father has gone for news of its meaning.** 

“Did you find out about the roadsI asked. 

“Aye. They said what a pity the road by the river was tabu, as it led 
straight to the ancient meeting place of the Amangtakwena, whereas 
the road the old Father now had to walk would be cold and difficult. 
It goes right over the top of the mountains.” 

“Do you know where this track starts?” I asked. 

“Two thousand paces from the edge of this fold. I saw the place. But 
that is not all, Bwana . . . the oath these people have taken commands 
them to tell the men by the river when strangers appear in their district.” 

“How can they, if they’re not allowed to come near the river?” 

“By sending up a long arm and hand of smoke. Seeing that smoke, 
someone will come from the river to ask the meaning of it. And, Bwana, 
one old Father wanted them to send up the sign of the smoke to report 
my visit. But the others had heard me speak of the river as one who had 
been there, and told him it was a waste of time to light the signal.” 

“I praise you and I thank you, Tickie,” I said. 

His tired eyes lit up with pleasure at the praise. 

That night the moon was only three days from full, so we stepped out 
fast, taking advantage of its help. Tickie*s news was an ominous spur. It 
proved to me that the Umbombulimo, the spiritual leader of the *Tak- 
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wena people, was party to the schemes of Harkov and Lindelbaum. 

A yellow dawn caught us making our way along the trough between 
two waves of the stormiest mountains Tve ever seen in Africa. As the 
day advanced, we had to leave the track and find cover among the 
boulders. I climbed to the nearest crest and had a quick look round. And 
then—and my heart missed a beat as I saw it—some miles back, from 
the top of the hill, a long arm of smoke with hand outstretched lifted 
high into the sky. 

For a moment I was tempted to continue immediately across this 
seemingly empty land. But I was restrained by the knowledge that, vast 
and empty as Africa looks to the European, there is always by day some 
keen human eye on almost every part of it. All the enemy knew now 
was that strangers had come out of the river area at night and that the 
strangers, judging by Tickie’s visit to the kraal, were ’Takwena. But 
should a rumour reach him that a European had been seen snooping 
about, he would come at us from every side. No, there was nothing to do 
but to take the rest which we needed for the night ahead. 

When it was truly dark, I woke the others, and we continued to climb 
until, just before morning, wc reached the roof of this remote African 
world, the climax of our road over the tumbled Mountains of the Night. 
Confident now of being able to evade the enemy, I was preparing to 
settle in for the day when rifle shots rang out sharply. I quickly joined 
Said at the sentry post he had taken up in a fringe of trees, and for an 
hour we stayed there, trying to make out the meaning of the constant 
shooting. Had my grim-faced ’Takwena royalty, last seen dog-trotting 
up the track by the river, really beaten me to it, delivered his orders 
and joined the supreme conspirators in launching the revolution? The 
noise was voluminous enough fora small battle, but too static, too regu¬ 
lar. I realized at last that it must be firing practice. 

“It means that we’ve nothing immediate to fear from the shooting,” 
I told Said. “But we are so close to armed people that I ask you to keep 
a careful watch.” 

I went back toTickic, and slept until just after six. As I awoke, I was 
dimly conscious of a memory tugging for recognition in my sleepy 
mind. The memory was connected with the name “Sydeup,” and the 
only Sydeup I could think of was Regimental Sergeant-Major George 
Henry Sydeup, who had fought with John and me in Burma. . . . Yet I 
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knew this was not the right association, for he had died a gallant death. 
Somewhere there was another Sydeup in my past. . . . And instantly I 
saw again Lindelbaum’s face at “Higher Than the Trees" as he listened 
to Harkov imploring him to put their plan into operation and to instruct 
someone called Sydeup accordingly. 

How strange that I should think of it now. Perhaps the shooting was 
responsible.^ Perhaps this was where Mr, Sydeup had his headquarters? 
Perhaps here was another instance of my little Chinese general’s “great 

I opened my eyes and saw the huge redwood trees around me shining 
in the light of sunset. As always when I see something truly beautiful, 
my mind turned on its central thought of Joan, while my heart won¬ 
dered whether she would ever know how far and wide Pd travelled 
with my vision of her. 

Almost simultaneously a dark shadow loomed up, and Tickie whis¬ 
pered, “Quick, Bwana! More ’Takwena!” 

I followed him to his post. A mile away at the head of the valley, 
riding one after another up to the crest, went seven ’Takwena on the 
tough, sure-footed mountain ponies for which the highlands of Uman- 
goni are famous. The men's blood-red tribal blankets, edged with black 
wool, were clasped tightly across their chests and their silhouettes were 
those of weary, sagging warriors giving the ponies their heads at the 
end of a long day in the saddle. The barrel of a rifle stuck out clearly 
above each red shoulder. 

“Tickie," 1 said grimly, “you. Said and I are going to find out what 
goes on behind that noble valley head.” 

Soon after eight, we were crawling through long grass towards the 
crown of our valley, solemn under the moon. It’s a moment I’ll always 
remember, both because of its beauty and for the change in my spirit 
which accompanied it. Ever since leaving the Flamingo Water, I had 
been forced to do many negative things: to hide, to talk always in 
whispers, to try to sleep by day and to slink past the enemy at night. 
Now, however, I felt as if I were setting out to do the first of a series 
of positive things to the enemy. The thought stirred my blood. 

At this moment Tickie touched me on the shoulder, whispering with 
an odd tremble in his throat, “Oh! Do you hear, Bwana?” 

And indeed I heard. From behind the crest came the sound of ’Tak- 
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wena singing the songs men sing when they arc out on some mission 
far away from their women and their cattle. There was no gaiety in the 
sound; it was just full of everlasting nostalgia. 

We crawled on, and soon we all three lay on the far edge of the 
valley's head. None of us had imagined anything on the scale of what 
wc now saw. We looked straight down on an immense but shallow 
basin under some of the highest mounUiins in Umangoni. The basin was 
perhaps four or five miles in diameter, a sheet of burnished water in the 
centre of it. Towards the south, a yellow serpent river detached itself 
from the livid sheet and wriggled away into the east, where it disap¬ 
peared into a dark gash in the side of the mountain. Could this be the 
source and head of the river we had followed from the Flamingo 
Water? I could hardly doubt it, particularly as I now saw a very large 
military camp pitched with text-book precision benvecn us and the 
river. The first lines of tents were drawn up on the banks of the river 
itself. The last of the lines ended not a mile from where we stood. Each 
set of tents had its own open space, lighted by a Gothic spire of fire. 
Round each fire, a chorus of deep ’Takwena voices made the music 
we had heard. 

I found the scene profoundly moving. Though the men down there 
were our enemies, I couldn’t hate them, despite all the hatred 1 felt for 
the purpose which was using them. 

Suddenly I was aware of something moving in the track below us, 
slowly coming nearer. “Look, you two,” I whispered. “If that’s a man, 
we’ll take him as he passes under this crest. But I want him alive.” 

Slowly, very slowly, the blur of darkness in the silver light drew near. 
Often it paused, turned round as if to admire the moonlit scene— 
something no Takwena would ever do. Then, as the figure came near, 
indistinct as it was, an odd feeling that I knew it began pounding 
madly in my heart. Finally, now very close, it started to whistle the first 
tunc taught me as a child: 

Au dair de la tune, 

Mon ami Pierrot . . . 

At last the figure stood beneath us. I gave Tickie and Said the sign, 
and the three of us descended upon him—I at his head and throat, 
Tickie at his legs and our long Arab at his middle. He went down like 
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a stone without sound or struggle. I made him feel the point of my knife 
at his throat and whispered in Sindakwena, “One sound and I’ll kill 
you.” 

As he uttered a muffled “I understand,” I signed to Tickie and Said 
to let him go and ordered him to his feet saying, “Who are your What 
are you doing here? Are there more coming? Answer me softly, but at 
once.” 

He got up slowly, his back turned to me, while we watched him, our 
knives shining in our hands. For a moment he remained bent, brushing 
his neatly pressed tunic and freshly creased slacks. The gesture seemed 
infuriatingly familiar. Then he turned towards me, saying with the 
stress of emotion, “John Edmund Cornwallis Sandyssc to the world in 
general, but to you, Pierre Francois de Beauvilliers, just John; John at 
your service.” 

“My God, John! ” I cried. “It can’t be you! ” 

“It’s me all right-” 

“Are you—we didn’t hurt you?” Without pausing for an answer I 
turned towards the others. “Tickie! Said! See. . . . The bwana I’ve 
come to find I” 

“Bless you, Pierre-” 

“You’re sure you’re not hurt?” 

“No. I heard you coming and fell with you before you hit me,” he 
said, grinning at me, “Bless you. I’m all right. Alone at the moment, 
too, and . . He paused, then added, “It’s odd, but I’ve been thinking 
of you all day.” ~ 

“Quick,” I whispered urgently, “let’s go now before they discover 
below that you’ve gone.” 

“Not so fast, Pierre,” he said. “I can’t come with you, at least not far. 
You see, I’m in command of all that down there!” I could hear the 
bitterness in his voice. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

‘It’s not as bad as it sounds. Only it’s a long story. Let’s find a place 
where we can talk in comfort.” 

But won’t someone come and look for you?” I asked, still dazed 
by the shock that it should be he who was commanding one end of the 
long line of evil traffic between the Great Flamingo Water and the 
heart of Umangoni. 
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“No, no one will come,” he assured me. “You see, for eighteen 
months now, every night when it’s been fine, I’ve come up here to be 
alone and to think. They’re used to my being away for hours at a time. 
But first tell me what news of my mother. Of joan.^ And what have you 
done with Kawabuzayo? Why isn't he with you?” 

“Kawabuzayor” 1 asked, bewildered. 

“The man I sent to bring you here.” He peered hard at Tickie as if 
hoping to sec the missing man in him. Finding it all impossible of 
explanation in that place, I took him by the arm and led him back to 
our camp among the great redwood princes. There we lit a fire, and 
there I told him, and he told me. 


CHAPTER 9 

1 COULD hardly keep my eyes from the face on the other side of the 
fire. John was as fair as his sister was dark; his brow was broad and 
firm, and his eyes, set wide apart, were of a singularly warm and shining 
brown. He stood five feet eleven inches and he was immensely strong, 
both in body and in spirit. Had it not been for that tide of grey rising in 
his hair. I’d have thought him no older than when I first met him riding 
with Joan along the dawn-pink shore of the great False Bay. Then I saw 
something new which went to my heart: the signs in his face of a trial 
and a bitterness of experience beyond the understanding of those who 
have not shared it. Those devils have tortured him into doing this, I told 
myself, angered and dismayed. But the story was not so simple as 
that. 

It began in December i944> night of the new moon, when he 

and Serge Bolenkov fled from our prison outside Harbin, not knowing 
whether I was alive or dead. Ironically, they were picked up by a Russian 
patrol on the outer Mongolian frontier exactly a fortnight after the 
Japanese surrender, and were at once suspected of being American spies 
dropped there by parachute. The Russians refused to believe they could 
have escaped from Harbin. 

Serge thought it would be far better if John did not disclose himself 




as an officer and a gentleman, but pretended to be a man of the common 
down-trodden people, with passionate left-wing sympathies. He believed 
John would have a far better chance of getting back to England that 
way, for, make no mistake about it, they were in the soup. 

So John had ceased to be Colonel Sandyssc, D.S.O., M.C., of His 
Majesty's Fifty-Second African Commando, and became Regimental 
Sergeant-Major George Henry Sydeup of the same unit. He’d chosen 
the name of Sydeup, he went on to explain, because he wanted the name 
of someone whom the War Office knew, in case the Russians started 
checking up. 

At the Russians’ base camp they were interrogated skilfully and 
repeatedly. They were not physically ill-treated. From the start they 
were given the medical attention and food they needed. But a sleepless, 
unending suspicion of the West made it impossible for their slant-eyed 
captors, with their high cheekbones and suct-pudding heads, to accept 
the account which John and Serge gave of themselves. The minds of 
those men were permanently in a focus of distrust, created by a genera¬ 
tion of isolation and one-sided propaganda. They would have packed 
the pair off to a forced-labour camp before Moscow even knew of their 
existence, but for two things. 
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The first was John's pose as an ardent admirer of Communist doctrine 
and of Russia. That flattered them and excited their interest. The other 
was his claim to have served with an African regiment. He still remem¬ 
bered vividly the green light that went up in the eye of the political 
commissar when he cross-examined him about his unit. Hard on this 
came a hurried visit from a bespectacled specialist, flown from Moscow, 
who had an incredibly detailed knowledge of Africa and who ques¬ 
tioned him in fluent Swahili and in Sindakwena. 

“Yes, old fellow," John told me, “that strange, bespectacled little 
bureaucrat nearly knocked me flat with astonishment. He asked me if 
rd ever heard of the School of Revolution at Tashkent. When I said no, 
he explained that for years there had been a school at Tashkent where 
people like myself, who believed in the Communist gospel, were taught 
how to disseminate it in other parts of the world. Would I like to join 
the one hundred and fifty Africans already studying thcre.^*’ 

“A hundred and fifty, John?" I e.xclaimed. 

“There were close on three hundred when I left," he assured me, then 
went on to say that his bespectacled bureaucrat had promised him that, 
if he did well at school, he would be given a role with a splendid future 
in the great plan the Soviet International had for the suffering black 
millions in Africa. 

“This, then, is part of that great plan.” I waved my hand in the 
direction of the valley. 

John nodded. He said he liked the proposition in more ways than he 
had cared to tell, for here was something far greater than a possible line 
of escape; here was an imperative duty to find out what that plan was 
and to get intelligence of it out to the world before it was too late. So he 
told his intellectual Marxist spider that he longed to help free the suffer¬ 
ing millions in Africa. He asked only that Serge should be allowed to 
go with him. The bureaucrat didn’t like that; once a White Russian, 
always a White Russian, he said. How could John expect them to be¬ 
lieve he was a friend of the Revolution when he clung to Serge? Once 
more a Siberian salt mine seemed just round the corner. Tliere was 
nothing John and Serge could do except wait and pray. Soon after, they 
were sent for by the Chief of Staff. The Russians were finally convinced 
that their escape story was true. John was to be sent to Tashkent 

“Did they let Serge go with you?" I asked. 
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“No,” John said, “but they promised to let him go back to Manchuria 
if I gave them satisfaction.” 

So there he was in the School of Revolution at Tashkent, learning 
Marxist clap-trap and all the slick, cunning tricks of the agitator and 
begetter of industrial unrest, the exploiter of the real grievances which 
we inflict on millions of backward and impoverished peoples with our 
racial and social arrogance. 

The Tashkent school had close on two thousand students, all carefully 
picked. Its pupils came from all over the world to learn the latest dirty 
method of spreading chaos and unrest in the mind and machinery of 
man. John said grimly that he'd done well at the school. 

Then, exactly two years ago, he found himself once more face to face 
with his bespectacled bureaucrat from the Kremlin. Was he still pre¬ 
pared to work for the cause in Africa? John said he was, subject to the 
condition that Serge be freed and sent back to Manchuria. The man 
from the Kremlin agreed that if John accomplished a certain mission 
successfully. Serge would be released and helped to return. Then the 
bureaucrat spread out a map and pointed to the east coast of Africa and 
the Great Flamingo Water. Only John gave it the name it had on the 
secret Russian map: Otto’s Bluff. 

“Otto Lindelbaum’s bluff! And a bluff in more ways than one,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Who is Lindclbaum?” John asked. 

“You mean to say you do not know? Do you know Harkov?” 

He nodded. 

“Lindelbaum’s Harkov's boss,” I told him. “But go on, I’ll explain 
later.” 

John said his mission had been brilliantly planned; he was astonished 
at the imaginative understanding which had realized that the ’Takwena 
were the one nation sufficiently complex, supple and disciplined to 
launch an organized revolution in Africa, and which had guessed that 
they could be won over to the cause of revolution. 

‘The means may be Russian but the inspiration’s not,” I said. “It was 
all Otto Lindelbaum’s. Have you in all this heard any talk of a dream?” 
I was beginning to realize how skilfully the master conspirator worked, 
how careful he was not to give his pawns more knowledge than they 
needed for their own limited moves. 
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“No, I don’t diink so. But wait a moment! That’s what Kawabuzayo 
and the others had a row about at Tashkent—a dream, i was going to 
tell you, only it all seemed so silly.” 

“I’m afraid it’s far from silly. They plan to use the dream. But go on 
with your story.” 

He said his bureaucrat explained that Otto's Bluff was a secret harbour 
known only to Russia. Already it was organized as a first-class base of 
supply and was prepared to accept its first big shipment of arms and 
other war stores. That shipment was due to leave in two months, and he 
ordered John to accompany it to a destination inland. There he was to 
organize a military base and training depot for the ’Takwena army 
which in turn was going to liberate Southern Africa on the great day of 
final disintegration of its white capitalist world. But the rank and file of 
’Takwena, those who were not Tashkent-trained, were not told this. 
They believed they were mobilizing for the English King over the 
Water, as they had in the last war. 

A week after this conversation, five ’Takwena men, all with the 
marks of royalty on them, arrived at Tashkent for instruction and were 
put in John’s charge. One was Kawabuzayo, a most attractive character, 
a ’Takwena of the old school, tall, broad, with a manly bearing. He was 
soon filled with distaste for all he saw and heard at Tashkent. John 
liked him from the start, and they became friends. 

As he finished his description of Kawabuzayo I remembered the 
dying man in the kitchen at Petit France. 

But there was also one named Ghinza, John continued, a gaunt, grim, 
leathery fellow, who was ambitious and embittered. He had never for¬ 
given fate for depriving him of the throne by making him the son of a 
second instead of a first son; and he smarted under the injuries received 
from a bullying white overseer during a spell in a copper mine. 

I remembered the grim face of the ’Takwena at the porthole in the 
Star of Truth and said, “If I’m not mistaken, he’s on his way here now 
with Lindelbaum’s final instructions.” 

“Arrived this morning,” John remarked, “with what you call Lindel¬ 
baum’s instructions, but what I call my marching orders from Moscow.” 

He told me that Kawabuzayo and Ghinza (quarrelled cxintinually. 
One of the rows John overheard was about a dream, ancLsome story of 
a feather. It seemed trivial at the time. 
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“John,” I interrupted, “this is terribly important. Try and remember 
everything that was said.” 

He remembered that Ghinza, in that bitter, sarcastic voice of his, was 
reproaching Kawabuzayo for not telling him what he knew about some 
test that would validate a dream to be sent by ’Nkulixowe, the great 
Takwena king. Apparently Ghinza knew half of it, and Kawabuzayo 
the rest, and Ghinza wanted to swap information. But Kawabuzayo 
refused and berated Ghinza roundly for making a treasonable request. 
They had both inherited this knowledge from their fathers, he re¬ 
minded him, and they could speak of it to others only at one time, when 
properly summoned to do so. Kawabuzayo had gone on to say that 
Ghinza was far too lax in his talk of ’Takwena dreams; he had over¬ 
heard him discussing them with Harkov. Ghinza had given a shriek 
of rage, saying Harkov was a true friend of the ’Takwena, and 
threatened to'kill Kawabuzayo unless he told what he knew. Since John 
did not know Harkov or anything about ’Takwena dreams at the time, 
the incident concerned him only as evidence of the deadly incom¬ 
patibility of the two men. 

I told him he’d helped me more than he knew, for clearly his story 
could only mean that ’Nkulixowe had created, as Oom Pieter and I had 
suspected, a machinery for checking the authenticity of any great 
dreams that might be foisted on his people in the troubled future. 

Six weeks after thfe quarrel, John went on, the Kremlin bureaucrat 
told him to be ready to leave in a week. Kawabuzayo, much to Ghinza’s 
disgust, was to accompany John. 

So they set out from Tashkent to Vladivostok, and thence via Singa¬ 
pore and Colombo to East Africa. In harbour they were kept locked 
under cover, and the slender hope John had had of communicating with 
me or his family quickly vanished. Twenty months ago they had 
arrived at the Flamingo Water, where they were met by Harkov. 
Harkov had briefed John arrogantly and sent him off into the interior 
before boarding the Star of the East for Cape Town. Two months later 
John had arrived at this base to find tents already up, four thousand 
recruits waiting, and a score of picked ’Takwena who’d seen service in 
the last war to help with the training. 

Already he’u trained twenty thousand men and in two months he’d 
have another four thousand ready. He had all the rifles, machine guns. 
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sub-machine guns, pistols, ammunition, explosives and saboteurs’ 
gadgets for a protracted campaign, and a landing ground capable of 
takins the heaviest aircraft. How he would love to show me his ord- 
nance and quartermaster's store in the great system of caves which lined 
the deep gorge! His mounted infantry were as good, he believed, as any 
commandos the last war produced. Since he had no choice but to do this 
sinister work, he’d done it well, he said with an air of forlorn pride. 
He had felt sure that soon he would be able to get word to me to join 
him, and once together he’d felt certain we’d be able to deal with the 
situation as it had to be dealt with. But as the days went by and no 
opportunity came, he became more and more despondent. Somehow at 
all costs the plan had to be defeated. Unfortunately his orders forbade 
him to show his face outside the basin, and there was no one he could 
trust, except Kawabuzayo, who like himself was a prisoner. And though 
he couldn’t understand it, no stranger, no shepherd even, had ever come 
wandering over those silky grass slopes. 

So desperate had John become that he had laid live charges in the 
caves on the excuse that this was an elementary precaution in the defence 
of a military base. He would blow up the whole lot rather than let them 
be used for the purpose for which they were intended. 

However, three months ago, something had happened to give him 
hope. A strange ’Takwena had shown Kawabuzayo something like a 
feather and whispered at length in his ear. Kawabuzayo had said sadly 
afterwards that he had to go south to Van Riebeeck’s Bay, where he was 
to meet Ghinza and come back with him by ship to the Flamingo Water. 
As he said it, Kawabuzayo shook his head and exclaimed, “1 am not I,” 
which I knew was a ’Takwena expression of acute dismay. John couldn’t 
get more out of Kawabuzayo, but he made him promise that he’d go to 
me, secretly, and direct me up here. He couldn’t trust his information 
to a letter, for if such a letter were found it would be the end of both 
Kawabuzayo and John and all chances of frustrating the conspiracy. All 
he could do was to ask iCawabuzayo to give me a verbal message in the 
full assurance that I, too, was on the right side. 

Kawabuzayo s hesitation had vanished the moment he heard my 
name. He said he had once seen me as a boy, and he even called me 
“son of the white chief without a country of his own,” which is what 
the Takwena called me as a child. So John had written my name and 
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address on an envelope and given it to Kawabuzayo. 

That brought him to the morning of this very day, when Ghinza 
had arrived with sealed orders for him. John was to finish training 
within a month and be prepared by September 26 to equip on a full 
fighting scale the army he’d trained. Once mobilization was launched, 
he was to hand over command to Ghinza and return to the Flamingo 
Water, where a ship would call for him on October 26. Before sailing, he 
was to see that the base at the Flamingo Water was destroyed, and it 
was suggested by his superiors that setting fire to the dense bush would 
be the most natural way, and the one least likely to attract outside atten¬ 
tion. Since he was commanded not to disclose this most secret part of 
his orders to Ghinza or the others, he realized his masters were plunging 
the ’Takwena into revolution with a cynical promise of support they had 
no intention of giving. 

What did 1 think of it all, and what were we to do.? Whatever it was, 
it had to be lightning quick for we had less than a month. 

1 gave John a summary of my own story from the death of Kawa¬ 
buzayo in my kitchen and the first coming of the feather into my life. 
Above all, I stressed my conviction that the ’Takwena were not yet 
committed fatally to this plot cooked in a foreign pot. We knew the 
Umbombulimo was; Ghinza and his close confederates might be. But 
they were not the whole nation. What of all the peoples travelling 
through the African bush from far and wide for news of a new great 
dream.? And what of the King of the ’Takwena.? Had John forgotten 
the King, a not unworthy successor to a great father who’d helped us 
generously in the war.? I couldn’t imagine his being on Ghinza’s side. 

No, the King and his people could be united for revolution only if 
they were convinced it was at the dictates of the dream promised them 
by ’Nkulixowe. With the lesson of the disaster caused by a false dream 
only a century ago, they’d not easily be enticed into another concocted 
by Harkov and the Umbombulimo. Those experienced old royal 
indunas had, wc now knew, a way of checking the dream for authen¬ 
ticity. How it was to be done we didn’t know yet, but Kawabuzayo had 
known and so did Ghinza. If they knew, there must be others, for it was 
inconceivable that the great King, in a world full of accident and 
disaster, would have entrusted such vital knowledge to only two men. 
I was certain that I knew now why Ghinza had killed Kawabuzayo: 
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Kawnbuzayo had refused to give him his knowledge out of fear that 
Ghinza would tell H.arkov, who would then advise the Umbombulimo 
how to dress up the spurious dream in order to pass the test. I saw hope 
for us in that. Ghinza had failed with Kawabuzayo and had arrived on 
the scene perhaps too late to discover a substitute for him. These ancient 
tabus in the minds of the ’Takwena went deep and were not to be 
uprooted merely for Ghinza’s arrogant asking. 

What I had to do now was to set off as fast as I could to find Oom 
Pieter. I felt sure that when I met him he would tell me of others who 
knew the secret that had died locked in Kawabuzayo’s heart. It was 
August 29 and I had at the most only twenty-eight days. When I told 
John of my decision, he came quickly to his feet like a man about to go 
into action. “Go as fast as you can. I’ll hold the fort as before—and 
expect to see you here, with news good or bad, sometime between now 
and September twenty-sixth. Good-bye and God bless you.” 


CHAPTER 10 

A t five o’clock on the afternoon of August 31, Tickie, Said and I 
rode into the capital of Umangoni on horses I had hired from 
friendly farmers in the valleys on the western side of the Mountains of 
the Night. 1 say friendly, but they were not cheerful or welcoming. The 
first thing that struck me, as I travelled towards the capital in the guise 
of a hunter back from the interior, was how the people had changed. 
The whole of Umangoni seemed darkly absorbed in some secret. 

I saw it in the ’Takwena getting up from his rest in the saffron sun; 
in the peasant leaning on the arms of his wooden plough behind his 
great gentle black oxen; in the warrior, well rubbed with lion fat, trot¬ 
ting past us impatient for his courting; in the women in single file like 
figures on a Greek vase crossing a yellow evening skyline with urns of 
water on their heads. I believe it was enough for them merely to see a 
red stranger to start thinking, There goes one who does not know, and 
who must never know. The whole land was calm before the storm. 

All the way to the capital, along the bright-red bridle tracks winding 
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through the long fertile valleys, the feeling accompanied me, right up 
to the hill where the British Mission stood. There, for a moment, it 
left me. 

We rode through the gate and down the middle of a road, along 
which, screened by scarlet poinsettia bushes and purple bougainvillaea, 
rose the white walls of a score or so of official houses. It was a small 
English island. A fiery Union jack flew over the gleaming crest of the 
Mission’s offices. 

Unfortunately the offices were already closed for the day. Only a 
serious Basuto radio-telegraphist and a bespectacled Nyassa clerk were 
there on night duty. Both were new to me—and that, I reflected, was 
much of the trouble with Africa since the war. Before, people in the 
administration stayed a lifetime in one country. Officials knew their 
districts and their people like the palms of their own hands. But now¬ 
adays, the restless authorities seemed to be unable to change their staffs 
fast enough for their uneasy liking. The head of this Mission, I’d heard, 
had only recently come from Gambia, and I asked myself bitterly, 
Would he have any idea of the change in the atmosphere in Umangoni.^ 

“Where,” I asked the bespectacled clerk, “would I find the head of 
the Mission.?” 

“At his residence, sir,” he told me in excellent English. “His Excel¬ 
lency is having an entertainment of games of tennis.” 

I gave Said and Tickie a note to the Mission storekeeper and went in 
search of the entertainment of games of tennis. 

Even if I’d not known the Residency from its size, I’d have known it 
from the sound of tennis balls being well hit and smartly returned some¬ 
where in the grounds. Dismounting at an iron gate with a pepper tree 
bowed over it, I walked towards the sound. 

A group of men and women were sitting under a vast flamboyant 
tree watching the game. Two other men sat apart at a table glittering 
with cut glass. 

A feeling of almost insane dissociation from the reality of Umangoni 
came over me. This company was simply unaware of the dark invasion 
striding down upon them. Perhaps these people, marooned far from the 
life into which they had been born, were entitled to their tennis, but I 
resented it. In my mind I saw this same scene being enacted all over the 
vast continent of Africa, where the correct, lovable British formed their 
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own islands. As I came into view, everyone turned to stare at me 
with the uninhibited concentration of people for whom the sight of 
a stranger is a rare event. One of the men at the table exclaimed to the 
other, “This is truly uncanny, sir. There he is, Pierre de Beauvilliers 
himself!” 

He came quickly to greet me, saying, “I can’t tell you how glad I am 
to see you again, mon cher Pierre, but where on earth have you been?” 
He hesitated, his warm Latin eyes looking me over keenly. “You look 
like someone who’s seen a ghost. Obviously you need a drink, and you’ll 
have one just as soon as you’ve been introduced to His Excellency.” 

Aramis, to give him his school nickname, turned to lead me to his 
host, but I restrained him. “Help me to get these formalities over as 
soon as possible, and then let’s talk alone. It is true I have been in an 
underworld, as you guessed, and 1 must return almost at once. But tell 
me first, is Oom Pieter Le Roux here?” 

“No, but he was here ten days ago. His Excellency has a letter in his 
office from him to you.” 

I reiterated, “Try and get us away at once. This letter makes it all the 
more essential.” 

However, it took us a good hour of my grimly rationed time before 
we were able to leave. His Excellency’s good-bye to me was charged 
with polite reproach at my decision to spend the night not at his house 
but with Aramis. 

At last there came the moment when Aramis put me in an easy chair 
by the fire in his bachelor home, gave me a glass of hot milk and rum, 
for I was shivering from cold and fatigue, and said in a voice of warm 
concern, Orink it up, Pierre, while 1 go and see to your servants and 
fetch your letter.” 

Slowly sipping my drink, I thought of Aramis and my incredible luck 
in running into him here. The youngest son of one of the most remark¬ 
able missionaries France has given to Southern Africa, he was born and 
bred a British subject in Umangoni. After school and college at the 
Cape, he had joined the British Mission Extraordinary to Umangoni. 
He should have been head of the Mission but, not having attended an 
English university, he had never been considered for the post. The fact 
that he had qualified many times over in the university of ’Takwena life 
counted only enough to raise him to a chief secretaryship. 
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He returned with a letter which was marked “Urgent. Personal. 
Strictly Confidential.” 

As I took it Aramis remarked with a frown, “Look, the flap of the 
envelope is loose. For a letter so marked, your gallant uncle has not 
sealed it very well. Very odd. Odder still when one remembers that 
someone wanted His Excellency to open that letter this very morning.” 
As I looked up quickly, he added, “But read it first, and I’ll tell it all to 
you soon enough.” 

The letter was dated August 21. It read : 

My dear Ouboet: 

I hope you arc as well as I am and have found what you wanted. The 
spoor I am following is daily getting hotter. I fear I may have aroused 
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the suspicions of some of the trading corporation’s brethren who keep 
coming to my camps at nightfall, asking and receiving hospitality. But 
I pray daily to God, and with His help I shall not fail. Only I would ask 
you to come to me as soon as you can. We have no time to lose. The day 
of the dream is set for sunrise on the morning of September i6, at the 
People’s usual place at Kwadiabosigo. I do not know yet what the dream 
is to be, but I leave tomorrow to go to the kraal of the oldest royal 
induna, the last surviving brother of the late King. He knows the true 
test for the dream of ’Nkulixowc. I have your cook, ’Mlangeni, with me. 
I had to send for him, because all my new ’Takwena servants have, no 
doubt at the instigation of the brethren, suddenly become bewitched. 
’Mlangeni says you have a beautiful young lady staying at Petit France 
and daily asks me how much cattle and money you paid her father for 
her. Pray for me as I pray for you, and do not neglect to keep your guns 
clean and oiled, for we shall, 1 fear, need them yet. 1 bid you farewell 
and God speed, Ouboct. Always, 

Your loving Oom Pieter 


I could read between the lines the weeks of frustration and toil that 
gallant old man had suffered with unwilling, superstitious bearers and 
the ever-present danger of Lindelbaum’s agents discovering what he was 
really after. And I was touched by his understanding of my own per¬ 
sonal needs, which prompted him to let me know that ’Mlangeni had 
said Joan was safe at Petit France. “Who wanted to see this letter.?’’ I 
asked Aramis. 

A Trans-Uhlalingasonki Trading Corporation representative called 
Harkov.” 

“Oh, Lord!” I cried with dismay. 

Aramis explained that Harkov had told His Excellency that he had 

an urgent business proposition for Oom Pieter and me. His Excellency 

had replied that my uncle had left for an unknown destination. As for 

rne. His Excellency had no idea where 1 might be, and doubted if Oom 

Pieter knew, since he had entrusted a letter addressed to me to His 
Excellency’s care. 

“A letter!” Harkov had exclaimed with interest. Oom Pieter would 
no doubt have given his next address in the letter. Would not His 
Excellency feel justified in opening it.? 

His Excellency s blood had boiled at the very suggestion, and Harkov 
hastily admitted that there was nothing to be done except to wait until 
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I turned up. But it was odd, Aramis concluded, that the letter had been 
opened. 

“Harkov opened it," I told him, “and 1 fear I shan’t be able to spend 
the night with you after all, but will have to leave at once." 

“No, Pierre," he protested vehemently, “you're exhausted. As for 
these servants of yours, you’ve nearly killed them. I tell you, mon brave, 
it will finish badly if you continue this way. What the devil’s it all 
about.^ Why this insane haste.^" 

I said impatiently, “While you all sit sipping whiskies and sodas at 
tennis parties, the biggest disaster Africa has ever seen is bearing down 
on you. 1 can understand your correct, ceremonious boss not knowing it. 
But you, Aramis, of all people, must be aware of it!" 

Instantly his expression changed. “Of course, I realize something is 
wrong, Pierre. But we’re all so chained to our desks these days by the 
senseless paper work Whitehall sends us that it’s difficult really to keep 
in touch with the African people.” 

He went on to say that he had known something terrible was going 
on from the moment he had seen me. The look in my eyes had confirmed 
his own feelings. He had noticed the strange ebb and flow of men be¬ 
tween the interior and the capital. There was a general decline in 
laughter and song, too, and a tour he had made into the interior had 
increased his uneasiness. Then, when he had returned to learn that the 
King and all his indunas had left for the summer Capital of the High 
Place in the Mountains two months earlier than usual, he was rather 
alarmed. Now, I’d thoroughly frightened him, so would I please tell 
him what it was all about.^ 

On a pledge of secrecy, I told him of the plot, adding that the zero 
hour for the uprising would be September 26. In view of the distances 
involved, it would probably take several days before the tidal wave of 
destruction reached the capital, and some weeks before it swept across 
the frontiers. But when it did come, I said, it would be on a scale such 
as Africa had never seen. This was to be a revolution with a difference: 
a well-trained, well-equipped army with modern fire-arms inciting fif¬ 
teen million blacks to fall on what was left of a bare two million whites. 
We must prevent it at all costs. And that would still be possible until 
September 16, when the tribes would be committed. 

Harkov suspected that Oom Pieter and I were trying to interfere, and 
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he wanted to do away with us. That was why I had to go to Oom Pieter 
at once, for we knew how the whole ghastly plot could be foiled by the 
’Takwena themselves, without a drop of innocent blood being shed. As 
long as that chance existed wc had to take it. But I could say no more 
now. 

I begged Aramis to speak of this to no one except His Excellency, 
and advised him, should I fail, to set about evacuating the Mission. I 
would get word to him by September 19. I also suggested that he tele¬ 
graph Port Herald to charter the aircraft he would need for evacuation 
and to hold them at his disposal. 

Aramis said His Excellency would never agree to take so expensive a 
step on his own initiative. His Excellency was terrified of ridicule, and 
a story like mine, so outside his own ordered experience, would seem to 
him too far-fetched. Before he acted he would most likely institute 
a ponderous inquiry—might even send Aramis to question the King, 
which, of course, would be disastrous. 

I told him to charter the aircraft at my expense, but I counted on him 
to see that His Excellency did nothing to precipitate the conspiracy. If 
no word had reached him from me by September 19, then he must 
assume the worst, and after that the sooner the outside world was 
warned the better. And now, would he tell me who and where was the 
royal induna Oom Pieter had gone to see.? 

Aramis answered that it must be Kawabuzayo’s father, now very old, 
but a fine and true ’Takwena, living three days away in the south-west. 
With that I thanked him and concluded that I’d better get back on my 
horse. But as I stood up I was swaying with fatigue. 

Aramis spotted the look of physical defeat at once. Taking my arm, he 
said, “There now, Pierre, mon brave, you’ve seven hours to dawn. 
Sleep with a clear conscience. I’ll call you at sunrise, and with the best 
horses and saddles under you you’ll soon make up the lost hours. You’ll 
not regret it, I promise you 1 ” 

But he was wrong; to this day I regret it. 

Aramis worked throughout the night, and when another uplands 
dawn was leaping in fiames along the purple mountains wc were sitting 
outside the Mission’s offices on fresh horses, our saddlebags charged 
with good Boer commando rusks, sugar, salt and coffee. 

He told me what he had found out while I slept. Harkov had left the 
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capital at two-thirty the previous afternoon with an armed escort of five, 
ostensibly on a tour of the outlying trading posts of his vast corporation. 
Aramis declared the hour was significant because it coincided with the 
Mission’s siesta and he could no longer doubt that Com Pieter’s letter 
had been opened and read while the Mission was at food or asleep. He 
pointed out on a map the route Harkov had taken to the royal induna’s 
kraal, but suggested another route for me. It was more difficult because 
it followed a dark pass high through the mountains, but in fine weather 
it was nearly half a day shorter than the other, and it had no trading 
posts along it. 

Then he handed the map to me, saying, “Pierre, I salute you. I can¬ 
not believe that the good God who sent you will let you fail. Good-bye, 
good luck and a bientot, won brave.*' 

We rode steadily until evening, and as we rode I realized our ex¬ 
treme physical exhaustion. At dusk I asked at a hospitable kraal for 
news of Oom Pieter and Harkov, giving them the names of Indabaxo 
sikas and Mompara, by which the Africans knew them—“he who 
speaks as he shoots,” and “bullfrog.” 

At once I had fresh evidence of how quick a service of intelligence 
the African has in the chain of lonely herders, travellers, hunters, road¬ 
side-hut wives, and washerwomen by the fords who sing news to one 
another all day long from one valley to the other. Oom Pieter, they said, 
had done an odd thing. Just before sunset, when the food in the pots was 
ready to be eaten, he had left the kraal of Kawabuzayo’s father, taking 
with him the royal induna and a man called ’Mlangeni. My hopes soared 
at the news. Oom Pieter had evidently heard of Harkov’s coming. 

As for Mompara, the bullfrog, my black hosts told me he had been 
seen riding with seven armed men. So he’s collecting reinforcements 
from his trading posts as he goes, I thought grimly, as I thanked them 
and crawled into my blankets to sleep. 

At twelve o’clock the following day we drew up our horses in the 
shadows of a rock to look down on the kraal and ample huts of the 
royal induna’s hamlet. Tickie called out, “Look, Bwana! The cattle are 
still standing in their kraals. Listen how they call for food and water. 
What a lazy place!” 

Through my glasses I saw the colourful herds packed tight in their 
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stockades and in the middle of the settlement a dark cluster of men 
gathered under their council tree. A man in the centre was addressing 
them, while the women and children stood at the entrances of their huts 
anxiously watching their men. 

‘‘Tickie, there’s been trouble down there,” 1 said. “Ride down and 
find out what’s happened, and if it's all right for us to join you, wave 
your blanket.” 

So Tickie descended on the kraal. He had not even dismounted when 
he waved his scarlet blanket energetically about his head. Deep voices 
rose up from the kraal to greet me. “Son of a chief without a country, 
we see you, aye, we see you.” 

“Old fathers, mothers and children, one and all, I see you and I greet 
you,” I called out warmly to them. “What keeps you talking while your 
cattle stand hungry in the sun?” 

Then they all started telling me at once. It had been bad enough when 
their wise old induna and Indabaxosikas had left them suddenly the 
night before because of gossip shouted from the other side of the valley. 
But this morning, who should ride abruptly into their midst but Mom- 
para and twelve armed men. Yes, twelve, and Mompara was not 
friendly as when bargaining with them at a trading post, but angry and 
threatening. Never had they seen such behaviour in any man, not even 
a red man. He was angry because their wise old Father and Indabaxo¬ 
sikas were not there, and because they could not tell Mompara where 
they had gone. 

Who was Mompara to ride into their midst without waiting outside 
the kraal to be invited, as all men of breeding did? They had gathered 
under the council tree to consider sending a protest to the King in the 
Capital of the High Place. What did I think of that? 

I assured them that never had I heard of such behaviour. But I begged 
them not to let the matter trouble them. I myself was looking for Mom¬ 
para, and also for their wise old Father, I would take Mompara to the 
Head of the Mission of the King over the Water, and see that he was 
never again allowed to come back to Umangoni. The great shout of 
“Agreed! ” was one of the most rewarding sounds I’ve ever heard. 

Well, then, I said, would they please tell me, when had Mompara 

left? How many horses did he have? What was the track like? What 
sort of country lay ahead? 
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They promptly answered in corresponding order: As the sun rose; 
uventy-six fresh horses. The track, they said, led to the high pastures 
vacated every winter and wound in and out among the mountain-tops 
right to the people’s Meeting Place at Kwadiabosigo, seven if not eight 
days’ journey away on horseback. Now would I please stay and have 
some sour milk or beer of millet freshly made? 

I thanked them and said no. Already it was after one. Harkov was 
seven hours ahead of us. The sooner we turned our backs on the settle¬ 
ment, the better. Its cry of farewell travelled far with us up and out of 

that secluded valley. 

/ 

So five more days from dawn to dusk we rode on. Here and there a 
lonely hunter or odd traveller gave us news of Oom Pieter and Harkov. 
From what they told us we all appeared to be keeping our distance one 
from the other. Then on the morning of September 8, when we were 
within three days of Kwadiabosigo, the even rhythm of our stubborn 
progress was broken. Just after sunrise, as I pulled up to survey the 
track ahead through my glasses, I saw a ’Takwena in a red blanket dog- 
trotting towards us. To my amazement, when I rode out of the shadow 
of the rock to greet him, he looked as if he were seeing the devil. I 
believe he would have turned to run, but a few friendly sentences from 
Tickie and me soon calmed him. 

He said he was on a peaceful mission from one distant kraal to an¬ 
other, but there was no peace in these mountains, so he had decided to 
go home. For, would we believe it, the previous evening for one whole 
hour he had listened to men shooting at one another. And this morning, 
not a mile from where he slept, he saw vultures busy near the track, and 
found, within a circle of only a few hundred paces, five dead men. So if 
we would excuse him he wanted to be back in his own kraal before 
dark. .. . No, none of the dead men were red, all were black, but please, 
would I excuse him. And ofT he went. So, too, did we, and at the gallop. 

When we came to the spot, we found the bodies of ’Mlangeni and four 
of Harkov’s ’Takwena fellow travellers. Of Oom Pieter and the royal 
induna there was no sign. Oom Pieter, wise, good old serpent, had 
probably escaped in the night with the royal induna and doubled back 
like a hare, trying to throw Harkov off his spoor. 

“Aucl^, Bwana, auc}{^y Tickie cried as he looked at the body of 
Mlangeni, his kinsman. “Will this evil never end.^’’ 
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For three more days we twisted and turned in and out of the remote 
mountain pastures. Every morning we woke to find the spoor had 
changed direction. Oom Pieter was going one way by day and another 
by night, presumably determined that he was not going to be driven far 
away from Kwadiabosigo. 1 would have been utterly confident of his 
success against Harkov were it not for the fear of what this constant 
riding must be doing to his strength. True, he had lived a hard, clean 
life and was tough, but he was no longer young. Moreover, he had that 
very old induna with him. 

Then at ten a.m. on September 12, with only four more days to go 
till the day of the dream at Kwadiabosigo, we met a hunter with news. 
Just after sunrise he had seen two men on horses riding away to the 
north-east, and they looked like things moving in their sleep. Then, a 
while back, he had been stopped by a red stranger and eight armed men, 
also on horses, who questioned him roughly. Auck^, they were strange, 
wild men, for no sooner had he told them what he had seen than they 
set off riding fast into the north-cast. 

I threw him a brief “Thank you,” and whirled about to set off in the 
same direction. 

We rode north-east all morning. Said warned me the horses would be 
worn out on the morrow. I told him 1 didn’t care about tomorrow. 
Unless we joined forces with Oom Pieter before dark, it would be too 
late. So we rode without mercy, and those Mission mounts responded 
superbly. 

As we approached the top of a long, steep valley in the late afternoon, 
I halted, listening. I thought I heard the sound of shooting. 

“Now listen carefully,” I told my companions. “Check the action of 
your guns; push one in the barrel. Set your safety catches. We’re going 
to ride fast up to the head of the valley, where I think we shall find 
Mompara.” 

Barely had we set off when the sound of heavy shooting broke out 
again. Somewhere in the centre of it was the sharp, precise bark of Oom 
Pieter’s Mauser. I knew it far too well to be mistaken. He was alive! 

We dismounted quickly and scrambled up towards the head above 
the neck of the pass. Within three minutes we were crawling carefully 
over the edge into the long grass on top. Not a sound came up from 
below us. 
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But if there were no sound, surelv there would be some tell-tale move- 
ment? My eyes instinctively returned over and over again to a large 
black sh.adow on our right about three hundred yards away. The shadow 
appeared to be made by a deep ledge under a vast overhanging rock 
about half-way up the slope. With the boulders and bushes growing 
around, it would provide excellent cover and a wide field of fire. I 
wouldn’t be surprised, 1 thought, if that’s where we'll find Com Pieter. 
But though I looked and looked, I saw no sign to confirm the thought. 

Then a brief glint of something moving, at the highest point on our 
side of the pass, caught my eye. I trained my glasses on it, and there, a 
bare hundred and thirty paces away, was a large white man crawling in 
between two rocks overlooking the ledge. He vanished, leaving only his 
boots exposed, but brief as that glimpse was I could not be mistaken. 

It was Harkov. He was looking down into whatever was underneath 
that overhanging rock. I dropped the glasses and whispered to Tickie 
and Said, “Concentrate on the pass below. At the first sign of movement 
anywhere except on that ledge on our right, shoot as hard and fast as 
you can.” 

Then I crawled to a position behind loose rock, where I could get a 
clear sight of Harkov—for I wasn't going to risk a miss. Another ragged 
hysterical volley rang out below us, to be broken up by Oom Pieter’s 
calculated shot. 

But hard on that, one single shot rang out from Harkov’s position; 
then Tickie and Said opened up. I was looking straight at the back of 
Harkov, who was propped up on his elbows. The startled jerk upward 
of his body at that sound of fire into his followers was unmistakable and 
good to see; good, too, because it made him an even better target. I 
pulled the trigger and he collapsed on to his face without a tremor. 
Tickie called out to me, his eyes shining with the light of battle, “Oh, 
Bwana, look how they run 1 Help us or some will get away.” 

Below us, five black men had broken from cover, thrown their rifles 
away, and were bounding like deer over the boulders. But for me it was 
all over; no more was necessary. I ordered Tickie and Said to desist: 
“Mompara is dead. Let them go.” 

I was wondering, my eyes on that dark ledge. Why doesn’t he make 
a sign.? I shouted a loud, "Hullo there! Oom Pieter, hullo!” No answer 
came, but I refused to accept the worst. 
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“Said, fetch the horses up as fast as you can. Tickie, come with me. 
I fear Indabaxosikas must be wounded.” 

I was wrong. When wc arrived he was lying among the grey boulders 
on the edge of the ledge, his head down between his arms, hands still on 
the rifle pointing at the crest opposite him. On his left lay his khaki hat 
with its snakeskin band and swift’s feather; on his right, in the shelter 
of another boulder, were his bag of Magaliesberg tobacco, calabash pipe 
and matches. 

I turned him over gently. There was the hole in his forehead where 
Harkov’s bullet had found him when he raised himself to fire at the 
man in the pass below. His Napoleon beard was trim and pointed as 
ever and his features were composed. 

Hoping he might have left me some message, I searched his clothing. 
Behind the band of his hat, carefully tucked out of sight, 1 found this 
letter, written on some pages torn out of one of the school exercise books 
Oom Pieter always used for his records on trek. It was dated Sunset, 
September n, and read: 

My dear Ouboct: 

If you ever read this it will mean I shall have gone to join your mother 
and father. 

I have had a long life and I have tried to live it in a way that makes 
me unafraid of meeting my Maker. Almost I could go gladly, because 
for years now I have felt a stranger in this new world growing in our 
beloved African earth. Yes, gladly, did it not mean that I would not sec 
you again, and could never explain that if I failed you it was through no 
fault of my own. Oh, Ouboet, my spirit is willing but my flesh is weak. 

I am tired. 

’Mlangeni is dead; he died four nights ago when Mompara and twelve 
others surrounded us and charged my camp just before sundown. We 
taught him a lesson, but he is still after me. and I can’t last much longer. 
This old induna can hardly stay on his horse any longer. Tomorrow 
I shall put him on the main track to the place of which you know. I still 
fee! in my bones you will come in time to catch up with him, if not me; 
but if you do not, he knows what to do. He will do his best if he gcu 
there in time. That’s the devil of it, Ouboct; without someone to help 
him, he may be too feeble to get there. I myself shall lay a false scent 
for Mompara and lead him away from the induna. I put my trust in 
God, and His will must be done. 

Toisiens, Ouboct. 

Your loving Oom Pieter. 
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We buried him that day where we had found him—on the spot the 
’Takwena now call “the place where he who spoke as he shot speaks 
and shoots no more.” 


CHAPTER 11 

A t five in the morning of September i6, we were all four of us eating 
hot porridge beside our campfire. Two days before, we had caught 
up with the exhausted royal induna, and thanks to a short cut he knew 
wc had camped the evening before within sight and earshot of our final 
destination. I had sat up late writing letters to Joan, to John, to Bill and 
to Aramis. I was not despairing, but the odds against my surviving the 
day which lay before me were considerable. I need mention only the 
contents of my letter to Aramis: 

I. A request that Tickie and Said be sent to hospital for observation 
and, if necessary, for treatment against sleeping sickness. 

2 . A command to fly one of the aircraft chartered at Port Herald with 
my letter to John at his depot in the basin above the redwood princes. 

I said that, with Harkov dead, the pilot could pose as a carrier of dis¬ 
patches from Lindclbaum. He could wait just long enough for John to 
set the time fuses for blowing up his caves, and then fly him out to safety. 

3 . My last will and testament, witnessed by Said in an Arabic scrawl 
and Tickie with a black thumb mark against a bold cross. An ample 
legacy to Said, a generous one to Tickie, and provision for the families of 
my murdered servants. I left Petit France and all else I possessed to Joan. 

The bee sound, the urgent droning noise rising up to the stars from 
the massed ’Takwena clans gathered on the other side of the ridge, 
kept me perturbed and restless. I ate now as a duty, just as I had eaten 
and made my men eat before going into action in the war. Tickie and 
Said, I suspected, felt about it much as 1 did, but the wise old royal 
induna, ’Nkulixowe’s only surviving brother, ate with the slow relish 
of a soul long since lifted out of reach of such ignoble fevers as excite¬ 
ment and unrest. 

His dark eyes almost purple. I 
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marvelled at his calm dignity. My respect for him had steadily grown 
as we rode together towards Kwadiabosigo, the sacred mountain of the 
Amangtakwena. Like a stoic he discussed the death of Kawabuzayo, his 
favourite son. When 1 told him of Lindelbaum’s, Ghinza’s and the 
Umhombulimo’s Tashkent-aided plot, he reacted as a great patrician 
might have done when told of a conspiracy against his city. Oom Pieter 
had convinced him that it was his duty to see that the dream was 
properly tested. What I told him turned duty into a crusade. Now his 
task lay only an hour and a half ahead. 

I feared that Ghinza would take drastic steps to silence him. And 
there was the more subtle and deadly possibility that, even if our old 
induna got there unhindered by Ghinza, he would not be able to main¬ 
tain his individual purpose when all around him were fifty thousand of 
his countrymen united in a mindless identity with their barbaric past. 

All night long the music of mass excitement, of tribal hypnotism and 
herd magnetism had throbbed in the air around us. At times it flamed 
into fiery, abandoned singing, but mostly it was a deep, excited droning 
as if all the black honey-bees of Africa were swarming. All night long 
the fifty thousand ’Takwena sat beside their fires, talking, singing, and 
feeling only one stinging emotion, provoked by the great dream about 
to be delivered. 

I could not let our wise old Father go alone into that excited swarm. 
Once he was face to face with the Umbombulimo, in whom he had 
implicit belief, how could he be relied on to maintain a separate identity ? 
How could he stand firm against his High Priest? 

Clearly I must go with him. Should he fail to convince his country¬ 
men, only I had the command of language to try and talk them out 
of believing the false dream. But would I be allowed to speak, I asked 
the old induna. Perhaps, he nodded, if he vouched for me; for was he 
not the King’s uncle, and was I not known to them all of old? 

I am afraid I didn’t share his confidence. On a morning such as 
this, what could be more dangerously provocative than the face of 
one white man among fifty thousand black? I had no illusion as to 
the risk I was running. I could only put my trust in the truth of the 
purpose which had brought me there. Yet as I stood up, my knees 
were weak under me. “Now let’s get this clear,” I said to Tickie and 
Said. “In twenty minutes the old Father and I are going to ride into the 
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Meeting Place of the People. You, Said, will accompany us to the top of 
the ridge. Put yourself and your horse in cover among the big boulders 
and watch the meeting through my glasses, never taking your eyes off 
me and this old Father. If you see us killed or captured you must jump 
on your horse, collect Tickie and hasten back to the British Mission 
with the letters I’ll give you. The chief secretary will reward you and 
send you back to your home. 

“You, Tickie, will take our spare horses down to the ford where 
there’s a deep pool. Swim the horses and let them roll in the sand to 
their hearts’ content. It will refresh them—and that may make the 
difference between life and death today. Then load and saddle them 
and be ready to gallop off the moment Said joins you.” 

I handed Said the letters and said, “Very well then. We’ll be off.” 

We lifted our royal old induna on to his horse. Tickie gave us the 
salute of his people, turned quickly and marched off with a long, 
disconsolate stride. But he had gone only a pace or two when he 
stopped abruptly, listening. 

The droning, bcc-swarming noise had suddenly vanished, and 
silence had fallen like a black cloak over the upsurging dawn. I knew 
that this was the hush which descends upon a crowded theatre when 
the curtain is being raised on the first act. 

I had already discussed with the old induna how best to time our 
entry on the scene. We had agreed that it was dangerous to arrive too 
early, when the gathering was loose and flexible enough to permit 
Ghinza or his allies to attack us. The best moment would be when 
the gathering was united under one central authority. That would 
be when the King and his indunas took their seats on the high ground 
below the cave from which the Umbombulimo would issue at sunrise 
to proclaim the dream. Now, judging by the sudden silence, that 
moment had come. 

We rode straight for the neck of the pass, where we left Said, wound 
down a corridor of pearly rock and came to a halt on the rim of the basin. 

It was the first time I had seen Kwadiabosigo. Its name means “Spear 
of the Morning” and it soars two thousand feet above the rim of the 
basin. The sun was just beginning to strike sparks out of its glowing 
point. Below it was a deep rent in the steely rock surface, the sacred 
cave. Right under us was the grass-covered bowl itself, and about a 
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mile from where wc sat was the deep volcanic rift in the basin which 
had figured so often in the final act of the country’s most tragic legends 
and episodes. This crack opened opposite the cave, and cut in a sharp, 
zigzag fashion through the centre of the basin. Countless ’Takwena 
found guilty of treachery had been condemned by the High Court to 
throw themselves over its edge. I could see a curious underworld mist 
curl in a surly wisp or two over some of the saw-toothed edges. Even 
from where wc were, the sight of that cataclysmic cleft in the earth 
made my senses reel. Quickly 1 looked away. 

Then I saw the fifty thousand clansmen, each clan with its own 
blanket, specific design of texture and pattern of colour, silently con¬ 
verging on the open ground below the cave. 

The old induna said with an odd huskiness in his voice, “When the 
sun reaches the mouth of the cave, the Umbombulimo will emerge and 
the dream will be told. We must go now.” 

Fortunately, the clatter of our horses’ hoofs was drowned in a deafen¬ 
ing outbreak of new sound as we started down the track. It was one of 
the most exciting sounds I know, the sound of jubilation and praise the 
’Takwena women make at the top of their throats and against their 
palates—a wonderful trilling, silvery sound, ringing out in clear waves. 

Dear God, I thought, what hope for reason with so much emotion 
already about? 

Wc had come unobserved to within three hundred paces of the edge 
of the gathering when, abruptly, the sound vanished and, in the silence 
that followed, the sound of our horses’ hoofs rang out sharply. 

At once the 'Takwena were on their feet, staring with amazement at 
us. As far as I could see, there was not one person, including the King 
and his circle of indunas sitting on their mats of leopard skins just below 
the entrance of the cave, who had not instantly whirled about. What 
one did, all fifty thousand had to do. And how was I to break that up? 

I pulled up my horse and beckoned the old induna to pass me. Slowly 
he put his horse between me and the crowd, and halted. The people 
stood there staring at us in a strange, unbelieving way, I looked about 
me as if it might be my last sight of that lovely day, of the sky so serene 
and impervious to ail the suspended frenzy about us. In the mouth of the 
cave, something—I couldn’t tell what—appeared to move abruptly into 
a watchful, waiting position. 
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At last the King spoke, and a chain of loud voices roared his question 
at us: “Who comes here so rudely at this late moment?” 

“ ’Nkulixowe’s brother, great-uncle of the King and oldest of his 
indunas, and the nature of his business with tlie dream must excuse 
the lateness of his coming,” the old Father replied. Instantly there was a 
violent movement among the people closest to the King, and I had no 
doubt a furious protest was being lodged against the royal induna’s ad¬ 
mission to the gathering. 

I rode up to him and said, “Ride on, old Father. You know they have 
no right to keep you from the meeting.” 

Another shout went up from the King’s end of the gathering. “Halt! ” 
it said. “Halt and await the King’s decision ! ” 

The old Father replied with spirit, “Since when has the oldest in 
duna in the land had to wait on a decision to attend a gathering of the 
people which it is his duty and his right to attend? What strange new 
custom is this, you men of Umangoni?” 

“Well done, old Father,” I said, listening to the murmur of approval 
wrung from the crowd whose only law was tribal custom. “Now, ride 
hard at them.” 

I lashed his horse so smartly that it went off at a gallop straight for 
the crowd, with me following close behind. The tribesmen, seeing the 
horses coming at them, opened up a narrow lane for us. 

Up to that moment, thanks to the deep sun tan on my face and to a 
blanket of Tickie’s which I had wrapped round me, they had remained 
unaware that the induna’s companion was a red stranger. But as we 
approached the King and I dismounted to lift my old induna from his 
horse, an angry murmuring was running like a grass fire through the 
gathering. 

The King, with Ghinza and other indunas beside him, ignored the 
military salute I gave him. He said coldly to his uncle, who was kissing 
the ground at his feet, “You may have the right to attend. Uncle, but 
you know it is treachery to bring a stranger, above all, a red stranger, to 
this gathering.” A growl of angry approval greeted his words. 

Speaking with a ring of authority I never knew 1 possessed, I said 
loudly, “You go too fast, King of the High Place. Since when does a 
descendant of Xilixowe judge before he has heard the cause? If this is 
treachery, it is a small misdeed compared with the great betrayal in your 
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midst." And here I looked hard at Ghinza, who was staring at me with 
anger and bewilderment. I added, ‘‘Besides, 1 am not a stranger! Have 
you forgotten me and the days when you hunted elephant with my 
father, the chief without a country?” 

At once a new clamour went up from the crowd, and everywhere 
those who knew of me hastened to explain to the others who and what 
I was. 

Then the King, all anger gone, spoke to me with an air of tragic 
decisiveness. ‘‘Your knowledge of us, son of the chief without a country, 
is all the more cause why you should have known better than to come to 
a meeting which is only for the Amangtakwena. I may know you, but 
the occasion certainly knows you not.” 

‘‘All the more cause why I had to come,” I said. ‘‘Could I stand by 
indifferently while others prepared disaster for your people? Ask your 
uncle, this wise old Father; I am here only because without me he could 
not have come. And in a few minutes a dream even more false than 
the dream which nearly wiped out the Amangtakwena a hundred years 
ago would have been forced on you.” 

But I got no further. Ghinza jumped to the side of the King and, 
pointing at the royal induna still respectfully waiting for permission to 
rise, cried out, ‘‘Have you not heard enough? What further proof of this 
old man’s treachery do you want, cousin? He has told this red stranger 
of the dream. There is only one answer to that: throw them over the 
cliff!” A wordless howl of approval rose from some elements of the 
crowd, but others were silent. 

I said loudly, ‘‘Ghinza! Look at me!” With a start he turned to face 
me. “Yes, look at me, because you have seen me before.” Bewilderment 
appeared in that tight, cold and ambitious face. “Yes, you saw me some 
weeks ago, from behind a curtain on the deck of the Star of Truth in 
Port Natal. Yes, I see you recognize me now! I know all about you 
and your Tashkent treachery!” 

Ghinza was grey now, not with fear, for I don’t believe he knew the 
meaning of the word, but with a demonic rage, I turned to the King. 
‘‘Your cousin Ghinza, who speaks of this wise old induna’s treachery, 
has betrayed the dream not to one but to thousands of red strangers. I 
have followed him for weeks from the night he murdered this old 
Father’s son, Kawabuzayo.” 
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“A lie! All lies! Over the cliff with them,” Ghinza cried out. But this 
time the crowd was silent. 

“If I lie,” I challenged him, “then where is Kawabiizayo, who went 
to meet you and who had a connection with the dream as important as 
yours? Why is he not here?” 

“Because he sent a substitute,” Ghinza shouted, his eyes fixed des¬ 
perately on the mouth of the cave. 

“This old Father will soon show you how false a substitute,” I an¬ 
swered, bending down impulsively and, without the King’s permission, 
raising the old induna to his feet and showing him to the crowd. “He 
knows Kawabuzayo was murdered by Ghinza and died in my house 
because he would not agree to betray the secret of ’Nkulixowc’s dream 


test. 




One of the King’s indunas suddenly stepped forward and said, “Let 
the red stranger speak to the end.” 

“Cousin, I swear to you in ’Nkulixowe’s name it is all lies,” Ghinza 
said to the King with angry intensity. “Do you think the Umbom- 
bulimo would betray the people’s memory? Ask the Umbombulimo!” 

The thrust went home. There was a deep murmur of agreement 
from the crowd. 

“1 tell you it is true,” I countered quickly. “And the truth of it can 
be proved, oh King, not by me or by this traitor Ghinza, but by the 
secret test ’Nkulixowe provided. That is why I brought the oldest of 
your indunas here: to see that ’Nkulixowe’s measure of the dream was 
truly applied. Put it to the test, oh King! If the dream is false you know 
what to do. If it is true, I will take this old Father by the hand and walk 
with him over the cliff. As proof of my good word, I give you this.” 
With that I unslung my gun and put it on the ground in front of the 
King. 

Yet the crowd was still silent, and 1, who had staked all on their 
intuitive reaction to the true word when married to the appropriate 
dramatic gesture, went numb with misgiving. And now the decisive 
moment had come: the Umbombulimo, wearing a head-dress of jackal 
fur and eagles’ feathers and holding before him a forked stick with a 
newly killed yellow cobra on it, was emerging slowly from the cave. 

As the crowd set eyes on him for the first time, an enormous shout 
broke from it like a storm. “He speaks well, the son of a chief without 
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a country! Let the right people test the dream !” 

“Aye, let the right people test the dream,” the Umbombulimo boomed 
from above. “But let the wrong people be removed first. Over the cliff 
with this treacherous old induna and the red stranger.” 

Fiercely I urged the royal induna, “Quick, old Father, answer him 
and do not fear. Remember he is a traitor and no spirit of your ancestors 
will help him.” 

“Keeper of the People's Memory,” my gallant old companion said 
with impressive dignity, “you, too, are a servant of the dream and not 
above it. You, too, arc subject to the test. It is not for you to say who are 
the right and who the wrong people. Listen, you men of the Amang- 
tnkwena, listen, all you we call brothers. . . .” And the wise old Father 
told them in burning words how ’Nkulixowe had sent for him on his 
deathbed and told of the dream he was going to prepare and of how the 
people would be able to make sure the dream was not false. Yes, 
'Nkulixowe had confided in him the entire test and asked him to divide 
the secret between the male members of two families—his own, and that 
of the father of Ghinza. No one else—above all, not the Keeper of the 
People’s Memory, who had failed before—was to share the secret. And 
on the day of the announcement of the dream, the two senior mem¬ 
bers of the two families would test the credentials of the dreamer before 
the dream was delivered. Yes, he emphasized, shaking his long finger at 
the crowd, the test was to be before, not after, the dream was delivered. 
Since he himself was so old, he had deputed Kawabuzayo to carry out 
his part of the test. But his son was recently dead, and he himself had 
only just learned it. That was why he came so late. Ghinza said Kawa¬ 
buzayo had sent a substitute. Well then, let Ghinza and the substitute 
step forward and ask the Umbombulimo the questions the test de¬ 
manded. But first he, the royal induna, would take the King and three 
indunas aside and confide to them the test questions set by ’Nkulixowe. 

Such a shout of agreement went up that Ghinza and the Umbom¬ 
bulimo had to pretend acceptance, while the old Father conferred briefly 
in low tones with the King and his indunas. 

Ghinza beckoned imperiously to someone at the back. A sulky, ag¬ 
gressive ’Takwena came forward: another graduate of Tashkent. 

Here, Ghinza said arrogantly to the King, “is Kawabuzayo’s sub¬ 
stitute and here am I. Shall we begin?” 
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“Aye,” replied the King, “let the test begin.” 

Ghinza swung about and walked up the slope with that tense, long 
stride of his, under such tight control that his back, straight as an assagai, 
seemed to be trembling like the haft before a throw. He halted one pace 
in front of the Umbombulimo, raised his hand in the royal salute and 
shouted out in his ringing, metallic voice, “Umbombulimo and Keeper 
of the People’s Memory, I greet you to ask three questions about the 
dream which you say ’Nkulixowe has given you for the people: What 
did ’Nkulixowe wear on his head in the dream? Why did he not carry 
a feather in his hand as always? In which hand did he hold his spear?” 

“You ask me questions in the manner of a jackal, doubling back to 
hide the intention of going forward,” the Umbombulimo boomed back. 
“I’ll answer them in the way of a king. ’Nkulixowe wore nothing on his 
head because his hair was white with wisdom, and wisdom its only 
covering. His left hand was not empty; Xilixowe's first flamingo feather 
was in the palm of it. ’Nkulixowe had no spear, but in his right hand a 
book of learning. Do I or do I not speak truthfully?” he asked Ghinza. 

“You speak the truth. In the name of Xilixowe I say it.” 

“Perhaps that grey old traitor beside you will say whether my words 
arc true?” the Umbombulimo persisted. 

“Indeed, it is as ’Nkulixowe commanded,” my wise old Father 
replied, and a deep hum of approval rose from the gathering. 

Then Kawabuzayo’s substitute moved forward and fear assailed me 
anew. What if someone else had cheated and he had been told the true 
test? The end, Pierre Francois de Beauvillicrs, for you. And I couldn’t 
help looking at the jagged edge of the abyss beyond. 

The surly, solid ’Takwena prince climbed up to the Umbombulimo 
and roared like one of the bulls for which his country is famous, “Keeper 
of the People’s Memory, I, too, ask three things. Why did ’Nkulixowe 
not come to you in the dream alone? What was the skin he wore round 
his middle? Was it copper, or gold, or ivory, or steel in the ring round 
his neck?” 

“Your words are as sly as the footfall of the hyena.” The Umbom¬ 
bulimo beamed confidently. “But I’ll ariswer openly as the lion roars. 
Nkulixowe did come alone; he wore no skin round his middle but 
stood leaning on his great shield of war. The ring round his neck was 
made of ivory. Do I or do I not speak truthfully?” 
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“In the name of Xilixowe I swear you speak the truth,” the stolid 
‘Takwena cried and turned about expectantly. 

But there was an uneasy murmur among the indunas close to the 
King, and then the King himself stepped forward. Fifty thousand tribes¬ 
men looked silently upward to watch him, while from the hills above 
came the sound of the indrawn breath of thousands of women and 
children. 

“Is there not a question he has failed to ask you.^” the King called out 
to the Umbombulimo. “Is not something forgotten?” 

“As you can see, oh King,'* the Umbombulimo cried, warned by the 
tone of the question, “I am still waiting.” 

“Then say what colour was ’Nkulixowe in the dream, and say at 
once,” the King cried out sternly. 

“As always, 'Nkulixowe was black and shining like the bull elephant 
when he comes out of the waters of the Uhlalingasonki-” 

“Enough 1” The King stopped him in a voice bitter with distaste. 

Slowly he turned round and stood a foot or two below the Umbom¬ 
bulimo, in a silence so great that 1 heard the sound of the crowd’s deep 
fearful breathing, heard the blood singing in my ears and Ghinza swal¬ 
lowing something in his throat near me. 

The King beckoned to his indunas to join him. All went quickly, in¬ 
cluding Ghinza, but the King waved him back. When the others reached 
him, the King addressed them briefly in a low voice, and their ringed 
heads nodded. Then he turned to the assemblage. 

“People of the Amangtakwena and you, our brothers,” the King 
spoke solemnly, “there is no dream to proclaim. Prince Ghinza and the 
Umbombulimo are false, and have tried to betray you. The first half of 
the test, entrusted to Prince Ghinza, was truly answered by the Umbom¬ 
bulimo. In the second half of the test, the Umbombulimo failed. Here 
there were never three questions; there was only one : ‘what colour was 
the great ’Nkulixowe in the dream?’ The answer to that is not black. 
Listen carefully, oh you people of Umangoni, and all you we call 
brothers. Never again, ’Nkulixowe said, could a dream be cither all 
black or all white. No true dream, he said, could ever be possible for his 
people until the thing that made white and black so dangerous to one 
another vanished. So in the great dream to come he declared he would 
be neither black nor white but yellow, yellow as the sacred snake in the 
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fork of this stick of the traitor behind me. Clearly there has been no 
dream, and all there is left for you to do is to say what is to be done 
with those who have betrayed the dream.” 

The gathering, deprived of the true great dream they awaited, uttered 
a poignant, pitiful “Ah!” followed by a whimper from the women. 

The King called out, “Ghinza! Sixteen came with you. Call them to 
you.” 

Ghinza turned to the crowd with the slow dignity of a somnambulist 
and beckoned to his people. At once sixteen ’Takwena came to join him 
and the Umbombulimo. They stood there, huddled like sheep. At once, 
the King, the indunas and fifty thousand tribesmen turned their backs 
on the traitors while that strange whimper once more rippled among the 
crags lined with the women and children. 

Ghinza looked at those blanketed backs for one long moment; then, 
waving to the others to follow, he walked steadily towards that cataclys¬ 
mic rift in the basin. They followed with bowed heads, all except the 
Umbombulimo, who laid down his forked stick and took off his trap>- 
pings until his discarded finery lay like dead animal shapes upon the 
ground. Then, naked as he had entered the world, he proceeded behind 
the others to walk out of it. 

When they came near to the edge of the abyss, I found my eyes so 
moist that I could hardly distinguish one shape from another. All I 
know is that Ghinza without hesitation led his party over the edge. 
Silently they went, and so deep is that crack in the basin below Kwadia- 
bosigo that no sound came up from below. 

The King then walked out to the brink of the chasm, and stood there 
silently for some while before he came back to address the crowd. 

“Amangtakwena, brothers from far and near, we thank the eighteen 
for going in such a way that we need not be ashamed of them. All there 
is now left for us to do is to send the herdsmen to bring in the 
slaughtered oxen, and the women and children to fetch beer, milk and 
honey to celebrate our deliverance from a dream of disaster. I have 
spoken.” 

And when Tickie, Said and I left at nightfall, the festival fires in the 
basin, along the crests and all over the plateau of the Capital of the High 
Place were piled to the stars, and the sound of dancing and singing once 

more rang out|a^and wi^ p^atap College, 
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And yet, through it all, I felt an element of regret in the brightness of 
the rejoicing, regret that that day there had not been a true dream to be 
truly delivered to a dreamless people. 


CHAPTER 12 

E arly in the morning of September 19 , back at Aramis's house, I 
was able to keep awake just long enough to tell him that the 
crisis was over, to ask him to telegraph to Port Herald for an aircraft 
and to send this telegram to Bill at Petit France: 

TELL JOAN BUT NO ONE ELSE JOHN SAFE. FLV HER PORT HERALD SOON 
AS POSSIBLE. LOVE YOU BOTH. 

Then I slept for two nights and two days, and when I awoke the 
wonderful realization of having well and truly come through flared up 
in me like a draught of wine in an empty stomach. 

“Well, won chcry Aramis said, bringing me an egg flip in milk, 
“truly you were in a bad way. Arc you better.^ Are you rested enough 
to read this telegram.^” 

I took it from him. It read : 

PIERRE 1 KNEW YOU WOULD NOT FAIL US. BILL AND I DUE PORT HERALD 
SEPTEMBER 23. MOST GRATEFUL. LOVE JOAN. ... 

“Aramis, old friend,” I said, heaving myself out of bed, “Joan and 
Bill arc coming here. But I have a situation which cannot wait. There’s 
John sitting at his depot not knowing what’s happened. If he hasn’t 
heard by nightfall he’ll assume all is lost and prepare to do his worst.” 

Aramis made notes of appropriate messages for Joan and Bill, and also 
for Tickie and Said, who, he said, were sleeping and eating their heads 
off in his servants’ quarters, and altogether helped me with such a will 
that I was in the aircraft at noon heading north-east for the Mountains 
of the Night, 
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My pilot located the basin above the redwood princes, and the landing 
strip, without difficulty. As I jumped down, there was John, engaged in 
training a company of ’Takwena infantry. 

“Well.^” he whispered to me as he started to conduct me down the 
precise lines of his soldiery. 

“All’s well,” I answered. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. “And thank you, Pierre.” 

Soon we were sitting alone in his tent, and I was pleading with him. 
For in John there had now emerged an irrevocable resolve. He was not 
coming back home with me. He h.ad to go back to the Great Flamingo 
Water, carry out his instructions, destroy the base and then on the 
appointed day in October take the last ship for Russia. Only part of his 
work was done. He was sure after what he had told me that I couldn’t 
think of Umangoni as the only corner of Africa, the only part of the 
world threatened. There were Lindelbaums, Harkovs and Ghinzas 
past numbering, who still had to be defeated, and perhaps he could 
help. No! I needn’t fear that he would be blamed for the failure of this 
plot. He had carried out his orders to the letter. He feared no conse¬ 
quences from his diligent spider-web spinners in the Kremlin. 

I’d have liked to be able to indicate agreement, but I was too moved 
to say anything. So after a pause he went on to speak of the second 
reason for going back. Of course, it was Serge. Were it not for Serge, 
he said, he wouldn’t be alive today, and much of Southern Africa would 
have been committed to massacre. So he was returning to claim fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise that Serge would be released to go back to Man¬ 
churia. From Manchuria, he hoped, Serge could make his way to Petit 
France and I could help him to start a new life in Africa. 

“I’ll go to Port Herald in the morning,” he said, “spend three days 
with Joan, and come back here on the twenty-sixth, while you prepare 
the base for dissolution so that I can set off for the coast at once after my 
return.” 

I then told him what I had already agreed with the King at Kwadia- 
bosigo before my departure. He would ferret out Ghinza’s and Lindel- 
baum’s agents and quietly settle with them for good. Meanwhile, I 
would disband the men under arms at the depot, who had never known 
who their real masters were. John would introduce me to them as a 
special envoy from the King over the Water; I would tell them the good 
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news that all danger of war, which had occasioned their training, was 
averted, thank them for their readiness to serve and send them back to 
their homes. 

To all this John agreed. Next morning, he was hardly off the ground 
in the plane I had come in before I had addressed the soldiery and, happy 
as schoolboys given an unexpected holiday, they were striking their tents 
and depositing their arms at the entrances to the caves in the gorge. 
The following evening I listened to them singing “The Three Ways” 
as they departed. 

Aye: lool(. IVe go the way jrom i/tciory. 

Home in the evening; 

We go to our cattle and our l^raals and our women by the fire 

In the blue of Umangoni. 

On the morning of the third day, we struck the last of the tents and 
I sent the remnants of what was to have been a great and all-conquering 
army, headquarters personnel, bottle-washers, cooks and colour 
sergeants, quietly home to their kraals. I spent the day until noon prim¬ 
ing the detonators in the caves. I put the links in the safety gaps in the 
chain of explosives and connected them to the master switch. That done, 
I ate a hurried lunch and climbed to the top of the crest to wait for John’s 
aeroplane. An hour before sundown, John and the pilot climbed out of 
the machine. 

After a meal by the fire in the open, all business discussed and con¬ 
cluded, I walked with him over the crest down to the redwood princes 
under a sky of polished moonlight as bright as on the night we’d first 
met up there. 

“How did you find Joan?” I asked him at last. 

Wonderful, more beautiful than ever. I forget when you last saw 
her,” 

“The day she sailed from Van Riebeeck’s Bay for England.” 

It s a long time ago, but I don’t think you’ll find her changed in any 
essential way. Sent you her love, of course.” 

I interrupted him. “But did she understand.?” 

“Yes, Pierre.” He spoke rather abruptly. “She understood.” He 
paused. “She gave me her unqualified blessing. I’m glad I went, but it 
wasn’t easy for either of us, as you can well imagine.” 
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In an efTort to lighten the moment I asked, “Did Bill look after her 
well at Petit France? What did you think of him?” 

He answered my questions backward. He liked Bill a lot. He’d been 
a tower of strength in a nerve-racking time. He and Joan had become 
the closest of friends. 

I found myself e.xposed to a humiliating emotion. I was instantly 
jealous of Bill and his time with Joan at Petit France, while 1 had been 
walking the Dead Land and innumerable other places. Angry with 
myself, I asked, “What’s Joan going to do now?” 

“Leaving in the first available aircraft for England to go to my 
mother.” 

At that I felt utterly grey within, thinking. So there it is, Pierre, 
you’re never to see her again. Despite the darkness I believe John was 
aware of the change in me. However, he said nothing. All I know is 
that his face turned towards me, and that for a long while he stood 
there staring at me in that fading light. 

And so to this day I sec him. In the morning he was to leave, probably 
for ever. I remember nothing between that moment and the other at 
sunrise when I stood on the edge of the track below the caves watching 
him walking down into the dark gorge leading to the black bush and 
the far Flamingo Water. 

I stood there thinking how like him it was to go alone, refusing to 
take even one bearer with him, refusing to expose one more simple 
’Takwena soul to guile and deception. At the last twist of the fast-sink¬ 
ing track he turned round, raised his hat, waved it gaily, almost trium 
phantly, and in the same movement swung about to stride nonchalantly 
round the final bend. 

Turning, I climbed on up into the caves. I set the master fuse to blow 
in three hours’ time, thinking John ought to be clear of the gorge by that 
time. Then I returned to our camp, packed up and accompanied the 
pilot down to the plane. I waited until a quarter of an hour before the 
explosion was due, for I wanted to be near enough to know the fuse 
had not failed and yet far enough away for the pilot not to realize 
precisely what had happened. We were still climbing towards our blue 
ceiling when a violent wave of air lifted the little aircraft like a leaf 
blown sideways and fluttered it violently. 

I felt it; then John must have heard it. I imagined the great reverbera- 
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tion ringing out in his cars like a salute of guns for a commander who 
had persevered to the end of a long campaign. The thought comforted 
me as I hoped the sound cheered him. 

VVe arrived at the Mission soon after noon and there and then began 
some of the most disillusioning weeks of my life. Unduly naive, {per¬ 
haps, I had never doubted that it would be easy for authority to draw 
the obvious moral from the history and evolution of the plot. For weeks 
I had lived close to the horror and the danger of it, and I was certain I 
could convince everyone of the vital importance of preventing a recur¬ 
rence of so dangerous a state of affairs, a recurrence which seemed tome 
inevitable unless we all changed our ways. All that was necessary, I be¬ 
lieved. was to tell my tale to those in authority, stress the obvious con¬ 
clusions, and at once a fresh start would be made in Africa. I had 
envisaged His Excellency summoning a conference with the Secretary 
of State, Governors, Prime Ministers and European members of Ad¬ 
visory Councils of the neighbouring territories. At this conference 1 
could tell them the whole story and propose a few fundamentals for a 
new policy in Southern Africa. 

I got the first warning from Aramis. He said that His Excellency, so 
grateful at first, had begun in the past few days to have second thoughts, 
and was swinging back to his initial attitude that the story must be 
grossly exaggerated. 

I went to see His Excellency at once and tried to explain the issues 
involved and to answer his questions, which betrayed complete incom¬ 
prehension of the significance of the disaster we had averted. Nothing 
came of this meeting, except that he asked me to prepare a confidential 
memorandum which he would study carefully, “with a view to formu¬ 
lating a recommendation to the Secretary of State.” All that ever resulted 
from that report was an expansion of the Mission’s staff, since its ignor¬ 
ance of the plot was put down to pressure of work. Also there was a visit 
by an anthropologist sent by the Secretary of State to Umangoni to 
report on the ritual and function of native witch-doctors. 

Meanwhile, I moved on to the adjacent territories, pleading, arguing, 
explaining to all in authority. I’m glad to say that the minds of some of 
the leading men born and bred in Africa, as I was, were not closed to 
the dangers of a policy of negation on the Dark Continent, and not 
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afniid of the sustnined cfTort needed to change it. However, in the areas 
which had done most to provoke the plot, in mv father’s country south 
of the Limpopo, mv words fell on wide-open cars but shut and barred 
hearts. 

It was a heartbreaking experience. Ironically, with these people, most 
of them ardent nationalists, I had no ditHculty in getting my story he- 
lieved. Everything I told them was accepted as confirmation of their 
prejudices. They were eager to attribute the great unrest in Africa to 
Communism and what thev called the ineradicable barbarism of the 
black man. Over and over again, I wished the plot could have been 
abetted by some country other than Russia, since that aspect of it seemed 
to them paramount. I, on the other hand, believed that the near revolu¬ 
tion would not have been possible had we not closed our hearts and 
minds to the black people in Africa, and that it would surely recur unless 
we changed not Russia but ourselves. 'I'he acts of barbarism that had 
been recurring in Africa since the war, the increase in ritual murder and 
eating of human flesh, were the symptoms of our terrible failure to in¬ 
tegrate the detribalized, bewildered African into our community. After 
years of contact with us, the Takwena and others now tended to turn 
for inspiration not to us but to their discarded and discredited past. I 
said I was old enough to remember some of the feeling of wonder and 
hope that the coming of the Europeans had brought to many parts of 
Africa. They had been almost like gods to the African, and for genera¬ 
tions he had lived in the hope of something better coming to him from 
the white man. But that hope was now running dry. We could not con¬ 
tinue to deny dignity and honour to the African, no matter how much 
we bribed him with better wages and the like. 

I told them the white man in Africa was manufacturing the Lindel- 
baums, Harkovs and Ghinzas of life; that he was contributing to the 
unrest that was driving the black man mad, individually as well as col¬ 
lectively. As I said that, 1 e.xpected to see some slight crack in their 
determined front. But the expressions on their self-indulgent faces were 
unhumbic and set. 

Suddenly I saw in my mind’s eye my father, Oom Pieter, my mother, 
and the long succession of Afrikaner pioneers 1 had known in my boy¬ 
hood; spare, generous, upright, fearing God but no man, always ven¬ 
turing courageously on and on into Africa’s dark interior. Is this how 
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the Great Trek for a better life is to end? I asked myself passionately. 

After this defeat I returned to Port Natal. One of the conditions of 
my telling my story to the authorities had been that Lindelbaum, if I 
revealed his name, should not be prosecuted. 1 had persuaded everyone 
that he, an old and very sick man now, could not be held responsible 
for his actions. Accordingly, no sooner had I arrived than I went to see 
him, for I had something to tell him that I felt was important. 

At “Higher Than the Trees” I was conducted by a Zulu butler into 
the garden, and there found Lindelbaum in a bath-chair, a uniformed 
nurse and his ridgeback beside him, the latter bristling as I approached. 
One look at the man was enough to show me that whatever sentence 
was necessary had already been passed on him by life. He had had a 
severe stroke. 

“His doctor, sir,” the nurse whispered to me, “says he’ll never speak 
or move again, but he docs hear and understand quite a bit.” 

I went and knelt by his chair and, looking into his eyes, asked, “Mr. 
Lindelbaum, can you hear me?” 

I thought the light in his dark eyes signalled understanding. 

‘Tm Francois de Beauvilliers* son, Pierre.” I paused, and something 
in his eyes told me that we were joined in a memory of his first ap¬ 
pearance in my father’s camp. I went on, “Pve come to tell you that 
nothing bad happened in Umangoni. You can face what is left of life 
with that comfort. Harkov is dead. He died because his ways were evil, 
but I, and others better than I, will try as long as we live to put right the 
injustices which you suffered so cruelly.” At that he closed his eyes as if 
tired and wanting to sleep, but suddenly I saw tears running down his 
cheeks. 

“There, you’ve gone and upset him," the nurse reproached me. 

"Perhaps I’ve taken a load off his mind,” I said. 

I turned to find the ridgeback licking my hand. Somehow I took that 
as a sign and left in a lighter mood. 

On a Saturday afternoon late in November, 1 arrived at last at Petit 
France. I climbed up the steps of my stoep to find the house silent and 
empty. The doors and windows were all shut in accordance with the 
routine I had always obser\’cd in the warm weather. 
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I opened tlic front door and went in. How cool it was after the heat 
outside, and how still! The only sound was a swish of sea on the shin¬ 
ing beaches outside. Peering down the long passageway, I called, “Is 
there anyone in?” No answer came. 1 wasn’t surprised. Saturday was 
one of Fiill’s busiest days. I put my suitcase down and went through to 
the kitchen. It, too, was empty, but the sweet smell of flulTy Boer buns 
baking in the oven hung in the air. Looks as if Bill’s coming back for 
tea, I thought, oppressed by the emptiness and darkness of Petit France 
rushing in to join the loneliness and sense of meaninglessness within 
me. 

I went into my study, where a scent of freesias met me. Quickly I 
drew back the curtains, opened the windows and threw wide the shut¬ 
ters. The room was starry with flowers, skilfully arranged. I went to my 
writing table, where a stack of mail awaited me. 

As I sat down, my eyes fell on the photograph of Joan and me sitting 
on our horses in the surf of the shining African sea. That finished it. 
All my conscious resistances collapsed and the cause of my private and 
personal unrest flashed like the lightning of a long-threatened storm at 
the windows of my mind. I was tired of myself. I was tired of a life 
wherein I was only an odd half, for ever condemned to repeat only its 
incomplete self. I remembered how complete and whole had been those 
short weeks years back in the schoolgirl Joan’s company, and I realized 
how much I had counted on meeting her at the end of my journey. 

Seeing thus darkly in the glass of my own heart, I heard the noise of 
a horse’s shoe striking a flint in the stable yard, to be followed a while 
later by a murmur of voices in the kitchen. So bitter and profound was 
my concentration, however, that 1 went on staring at the photograph 
until, all at once, I heard a gasp somewhere close at hand. I lifted my eyes 
from the photograph to the round French mirror over the fireplace and 
looked straight into the reflection of the door wide open to the passage. 
In its centre was the vision, not so much changed as fulfilled, of the face 
of Joan as I had seen it first in church. For a moment I thought I must 
be mad; and then all the scattered elements of my lonely, bereaved and 
incomplete being seemed to come together and into focus on the lovely 
face in the mirror. 

I jumped up, the chair falling over as I swung violently about to face 
her. “Forgive me,” I said, to excuse my rough, startled self as I started 
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towards her, “I thought you were in England. I thought you were gone 
for good.” 

“I’ve been and just come back,” she answered, her eyes never leaving 
my face and her voice trembling. “Didn’t you get my letters.^ Didn’t 
you know I couldn’t go until . . She stopped short, for as I came near 
to greet her, the light from the window for the first time falling full 
on my face, her voice suddenly seemed to fail her. I believe we both saw 
each other at that moment through a blur, but what she saw was enough 
to make her cry out, “Oh, Pierre, my darling Pierre, what have they 
done to you all these years?” 

Then quickly she came to meet me, clasped her hands behind my 
neck, and, holding me thus, lifted up her face as she had done once 
twelve years before. I took her in my arms and the grim, inarticulate 
years between us instantly vanished. 

And there I must leave it. For me this was the end of that search 
which brings a man to the threshold of his private and personal task, the 
task that life demands of him day and night in his blood: to live with 
love out of love, to live the vision beyond reason which draws him from 
the centre of his being as the vision of Joan drew me. To serve this 
vision, to protect it against all plausible substitutes, approximations and 
coward compromises is still, 1 believe, the knightly duty of contemporary 
man. If he shirks it, I believe, he will nev'er know inner peace. If a man 
accepts the challenge, however, even if his vision is never confirmed, as 
mine was, in flesh and blood, but for ever beckons him in a quicksilver 
reflection of a cause beyond himself, then he has only to remain stead¬ 
fast in pursuit of it and his life will achieve, as John’s had done, some¬ 
thing which is greater than happiness and unhappiness—and that is 
meaning. 
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'^■^^cl^HE TERRIBLE Miss Dove, shc was called 
by generations of the children of the small 
town of Liberty Hill. She was the teacher 
who was held in awe and dread for her rigid 
discipline and her standards of perfection. 

It was not until disaster threatened Miss 
Dove that the whole town realized how 
deeply she had affected everyone in it. The 
town's reaction and Miss Dove's own be¬ 
haviour in her personal crisis are here made 
into a little classic that will evoke laughter 
and, quite possibly, a lump in the throat as 
well. 



“Wholly delightful. The portrait of a 
great woman, transcending race, locality 
and time. A book to remember.” 

—Elizabeth Bowen in The Tatler 
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f iBER'n' Hill was a small freshwater town like a hundred 

American towns, smug and cosy, and it put its special stamp 
upon its own. People born and brought up there—high and 
low, rich and poor—were neighbours in an irrevocable way, 
because their imaginations had been nursed on the same 
sights and sounds and legends and early ordeals. They had played in 
the same sunny fields and cooled off after the heat of their games in the 
same shade. They had all, for the space of a whole generation, been 
exposed at a tender and malleable age to the impartial justice, the 
adamantine regulations and the grey, calm, neutral eyes of the same 
teacher—the terrible Miss Dove. 

This community of experience was so settled, so accustomed, that it 
seemed a manifestation of natural law. Like the dew on the grass or the 
return of morning light it excited no wonder. But if the light had failed 
to return, then people would have noticed the darkness. So when, with¬ 
out warning, the tenor of Miss Dov.e’s existence was interrupted, and she 
was seen, at an hour when she should have graced the geography room 
at Cedar Grove School, being borne down the sidewalks in the direction 
of the hospital—then Liberty Hill caught its breath, and looked beneath 
the surface of its life and fastened its hand upon its heart. 

The Wednesday upon which Miss Dove fell ill began in an ordinary 
way. It was mid-April and the weather was mild. At seven minutes past 
eight—punctual as the sun and, unlike the sun, not varying with the 
seasons—Miss Dove descended the front steps of her house in Oakwood 
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Street. At her gate she paused for a moment. She looked at three fat 
robins in her pansy border—not severely but strictly, as she might have 
looked at children to sec how they were occupied; she observed, with a 
slight frown, a dandelion blooming out of place on her lawn; she lifted 
a critical gaze to the sky and, seeing that it was quite clean, gave a nod 
of approval. Then she opened her gate—it was an old gate made of 
wrought iron in a Victorian pattern of hearts and ferns but it did not 
squeak because Miss Dove kept its hinges oiled—and began her morn¬ 
ing walk to Cedar Grove Elementary School. 

Jinccy Baker saw her from an upstairs window, Jinccy was eating 
breakfast in bed, not because she was ill or lazy but because she was 
going to have a baby any time now and she was young and beautiful and 
her husband liked to pamper her. 

“There she goes, Tommy!" Jinccy cried on that note of delight with 
which she often singujarized the trivial or accustomed. “Right on the 
dot!" She patted her stomach. “I wish little Whosit—the slow-coach 
—would copy Miss Dove and develop a sense of time!" 

Tommy (Dr. Thomas Baker, surgeon) laughed. “It would be a strain, 
though, to have a baby like the terrible Miss Dove. Imagine burping it!” 

“Do you suppose s/ic ever was a baby.?” Jinccy said. 

*‘No,” Thomas replied flatly. “She simply emerged from her house 
one day—fully formed like Venus on the half shell.” 

“With her hat on.?” said Jinccy. 

“Of course,” said Thomas. 

“And her mousy hair in a little bun behind.?” 

“1 m not sure, ’ said Thomas. “You see, I have a unique distinction. 
I’m the only man in Liberty Hill who’s ever seen the terrible Miss Dove 
with her hair down.” 

“Tommy!” Jincey clapped her hands. “You kept it from me I” 

“Oh, 1 have my reticence,” Thomas said darkly. “And that is a 
solemn memory. III save it for a long winter evening when we can’t get 
a baby sitter. He bent and pressed his cheek against her soft red hair. 

I have to tear myself away now. I’ll be home for lunch unless some 
rash fool bursts an appendix.” 

At nine minutes past eight Miss Dove crossed Lafayette Avenue. Old 
Mr. Porter, who had been her father’s friend, saw her from his flagstone 
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terrace where he was taking his preprandial constitutional. He checked 
his watch by her. At eighty-two, Mr. Porter was an epicure of time. He 
relished it, unseasoned, for its own essential flavour. 

A few minutes later, from the window of a dining-room facing on to 
Maple Street, Polly Burnham saw Miss Dove go by. “Finish your oat¬ 
meal, Davie-dear,” she said to her ninc-ycar-old son. “Miss Dove has 
passed. You don’t want to be tardy.” 

“The oatmeal stinks! ” said Davie-dear. 

Polly flushed but held her peace. Her husband, the Reverend Alex¬ 
ander Burnham, was aware of a curious tingling sensation in the palm 
of his right hand and a nearly irrepressible longing to bring that palm 
down, wham, in a scries of blows upon a plump portion of his son s 
anatomy. He rose. “If you’ll excuse me,” he said to his wife, “I must go 
over my notes for the vestry meeting.” He scuttled off to his study, mar¬ 
velling at his self-restraint. 

Both the elder Burnhams knew that in gently nurtured children 
rough language was a healthy sign—a sign of growth and toughening 
of the ego. They knew, furthermore, that David, because he resembled 
one of Raphael’s cherubs and was a minister’s son, had more need than 
most for toughness. Parents must bow to the wind and pretend not to 
notice. All the books said that. 

At eight twenty Miss Dove crossed to the corner of Maple Street and 
Grant Avenue, where Cedar Grove School sat. Bill Holloway, the traflFic 
cop on duty, saw her. “She looked as natural as nature,” he reported 
later in a tone of wonder. “1 tipped my cap and said, ‘Good morning, 
Miss Dove,’ and she says, genteel like always, ‘Good morning, Wil¬ 
liam.’ ” 

By eight thirty some two hundred and fifty children, ranging in age 
from six to twelve, were safely inside the school building. In various 
class-rooms they gauged, with the uncanny shrewdness of innocence, 
the various moods of various teachers. How far dared they go today 

But as the morning progressed and the classes went, in turn, to spend 
forty-five minutes in the geography room with Miss Dove, they dropped 
their restless speculation. For Miss Dove had no moods. Miss Dove was 
a certainty. Nor was there any need to waste time in preliminary ad¬ 
monitions. Miss Dove’s rules were as fixed as the signs of the zodiac. 
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And they were known. Miss Dove rehearsed them at the beginning of 
each school year, stating them as calmly and dispassionately as if she 
were describing the atmospheric effects of the Gulf Stream. The penal¬ 
ties for infractions of the rules were also known. If a child introduced a 
foreign object—a pencil, let us say, or a wad of paper—into his mouth, 
he was required to wash out his mouth with the yellow laundry soap 
that lay on the sink in the corner. If his posture was incorrect, he had to 
go and sit for a while upon a stool without a back-rest. If a page in his 
notebook was untidy, he had to copy it again. And if he felt oWiged to 
disturb the class routine by leaving the room for a drink of water, he did 
so to an accompaniment of dead silence. Miss Dove would look at him 
—that was all—following his departure and greeting his return with her 
perfectly expressionless gaze and the whole class would sit idle and mo¬ 
tionless until he was back in the fold again. It was easier—even if one 
had eaten salt fish for breakfast—to remain and suffer. 

Of course, there were flagrant offences that were dealt with in private. 
In those instances, the delinquent was detained, minus the comfort of 
his comrades, in awful seclusion with Miss Dove. What happened be¬ 
tween them was never fully known. (Did she threaten him with legal 
prosecution.^ Did she beat him with her long map pointer.^) The culprit 
himself was unlikely to be communicative on the subject but afterwards 
his classroom attitude was subdued and chastened. 

Occasionally a group of progressive mothers would contemplate or¬ 
ganized revolt. “She’s been teaching too long,” they would cry. “Her 
pedagogy hasn’t changed since we were at Cedar Grove. She rules the 
children through fear! They would turn to the boldest one among 
themselves. "You go," they would say. “You go and talk to her!” 

The bold one would go, but somehow she never did much talking. 
For there in the geography room she would begin to feel—though she 
wore her handsomest tweeds and perhaps a gardenia for courage—that 
she was about ten years old and her petticoat was showing. Her throat 
would tickle. She would wonder desperately if she had a clean hand¬ 
kerchief with her. She would also feci thirsty. Without firing a shot in 
the cause of freedom she would retreat ingloriouslv from the field of 
battle. 

On this particular Wednesday the first-graders, to whom Miss Dove 
gave a survey course in flora and fauna, drew pictures of robins. 
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The second grade was divided into activity groups. One group cut 
scenic photographs from old magazines and pasted them in a scrapbook. 
Another modelled clay caribou for the sand table. Still another drew a 
coloured mural on the back blackboard. 

The third grade recited the states of the Union. It was Miss Dove’s 
experience that the eight-year-old mind learned best by rote. 

At a quarter past eleven the fourth grade filed in. This grade was 
studying economic geography, and on Monday was to take a proficiency 
test prepared by the state Board of Education. Regarding these tests, 
Miss Dove’s sentiments were mixed. She resented them as an implica¬ 
tion that her efficiency was open to question. But she recognized in 
them, grudgingly, a certain practice value to the children. And on a 
plane more human than sublime, Miss Dove’s vanity had always been 
flattered by the results of the test. Cedar Grove led the state in geography. 

“You may utilize this period for review, children,” she said. “Open 
your books at page ninety-three. Memorize the agricultural products of 
the Argentine pampas.” 

At that moment Miss Dove was first aware of a pain in her back. The 
pain was small in area but it was acute. It thrust like a knife into her 
spine. It was so intense, so unfamiliar, that she hardly believed in it. It 
descended along her right thigh. Miss Dove counted ten. The pain was 
easier. It was gone. It had been only a threat. 

She slipped a rubber band from a sheaf of fifth-grade essay papers. 
She took a red pencil and began to correct them. But part of her mind 
stayed with the class that was present. She knew, for instance, when 
Vicky Evans, who was disposed to day-dream, started gazing out of the 
window. “Come back, Victoria,” she said. 

She heard when David Burnham sighed and muttered something 
exceedingly improper under his breath. “Hell and damn,” David said. 

“You will remain after class, David,” Miss Dove said without glanc¬ 
ing up. 

“Yes, Miss Dove,” said David. 

At noon an electric buzzer shrilled through Cedar Grove School. It 
was the signal for lunch and “big recess,” but in the geography room 
forty-three children sat quietly in their places. They did not look up. 
Their posture was superb. Their brows were puckered in thought as 
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they read on of wheat and beef and leather. From this room they were 
not to be becked or called by mechanical noises. Here they acknow¬ 
ledged one sole authority, which, in due time, would speak. 

“Attention, please,” said Miss Dove in the serene voice of one who 
expects to be obeyed. 

Forty-three children folded their hands on their desks and raised 
limpid eyes to her face. 

“Close your books, please,” said Miss Dove. 

Forty-three books were closed, not slammed, in the respectful manner 
due to books. 

“The class will rise,” said Miss Dove. 

The class rose. So did its teacher. The pain returned. It nibbled at a 
vertebra like some small rodent with sharp teeth. But it was bearable, as 
most things arc in moments sustained by duty. 

Miss Dove continued standing there on her raised platform as she did 
at the end of every class period. To sit down would be to show weak¬ 
ness. And no teacher. Miss Dove was convinced, could afford to show 
weakness if she wished her pupils to show strength. 

“The class is dismissed,” said Miss Dove. 

Forty-two children, one by one—without scrambling or pushing— 
filed out into the hall. David Burnham remained standing in the aisle. 

For an instant Miss Dove was tempted to let David go with the others 
—to excuse him with a reprimand or, at least, to defer his punishment 
until the next day. If she could rest during the whole lunch hour, sitting 
pci^ectly still and even (though the notion was unorthodox) putting her 

head down upon her desk- But no, David’s character was in her 

ing. 

Miss Dove understood, quite as well as David’s parents did, the child’s 
motivation. (She had taught other ministers’ sons.) But unlike them she 
did not care whether David loved or hated her. She cared only that he 
conform to the rules. 

She had pondered the new psychology which held that in the depths 
of human nature lay wild-animal instincts of greed, anger, idleness and 
discourtesy. She could credit that theory. But what did it prove? The 
thing that distinguished a man from a brute was not instinct but per¬ 
formance, 

David knew she had heard his naughty oath. He had meant her to 
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hear it. In vulgar parlance, he had “asked for it.” 

Miss Dove looked at David. Her gaze was not contemptuous. Not 
impressed. She saw no hero in the aisle and no monster either. She saw 
a nine-year-old boy who had gone a little further than he now wished 
he had. And what did David see as he looked at Miss Dove? 

In bearing and clothing and bony structure, Miss Dove suggested 
that classic portrait of the eternal teacher that small fry, generation after 
generation, draw upon fences and sidewalks; a grown-up stranger, 
catching his first glimpse of her, might be inclined to laugh with a kind 
of relief, as if he’d seen some old, haunting ogress of his childhood 
turned into a harmless joke. And then Miss Dove would look at him 
and all the comedy would ebb from his mind. Her large grey eyes were 
shrewd and unillusioned; and when one stood exposed to their scrutiny, 
feeling uncomfortably that they penetrated veil upon veil of one’s pri¬ 
vate life, it was impossible to see anything about Miss Dove as ridi¬ 
culous. Even the elevated position of her desk—a position deplored by 
modern educators who seek to introduce equality into the teacher-stu¬ 
dent relation—was right and proper. The dais of aloof authority suited 
her as a little hill near Ratisbon suited Napoleon Bonaparte. 

But there was more to Miss Dove. She had an extra quality as com¬ 
pelling as personal charm (which she did not have and would have 
scorned to cultivate) that captured the imagination. She gave off a sort 
of effulgence of awe and terror. But the terror did not paralyze. It was 
terror that caused children to flex their moral muscles and to dream 
of enduring, without a whimper, prolonged ordeals of privation and 
fatigue. 

David Burnham was scared. Had he been pressed, at the moment, to 
describe Miss Dove, he would have said, “She looks like a teacher.” 

Miss Dove would have been gratified. A teacher was what she was 
and what she wished to be. 

She had been under twenty when she had begun to teach—a reserved, 
hesitant girl whose deep romantic impulses had not yet caught fire, a 
girl who had felt calamity in one swift blow. She had embraced her pro¬ 
fession with the singleness of purpose that she might, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, have bestowed upon matrimony, or foreign travel, or carv¬ 
ing in stone. 
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Miss Dove's early youth had been a small-town American idyll. She 
was the eldest of three daughters in the first family of Liberty Hill. Her 
father, Alphonzo, was president of the bank—a witty, bookish man, 
more amiable than provident. Her mother was a fragile woman who 
smelled of violets and had the kind of gentle beauty that “trembles over 
children sleeping.” Her two little sisters were like their mother. Miss 
Dove was like herself. 

Though she was not so pretty as her mother and sisters, she was not 
entirely without a claim to vanity. Her figure was too spare for fashion, 
but her carriage was superb and she had a cloud of soft, blowy hair, the 
colour of sunshine sifting through pale brown leaves. She wore it gath¬ 
ered back, tied with a schoolgirl ribbon, long after she was old enough 
to pin it up. (Her father, whose special pet she was, had liked to sec it 
hanging loose.) 

The whole family admired her but it was her father who—having 
enjoyed the advantages of travel and being, in a dilettante way, a con¬ 
noisseur of human nature—perceived most clearly the s|>ccial quality of 
his daughter. Accordingly, he assumed responsibility for her early edu¬ 
cation. He taught her languages and the geography of the earth, ancient 
and modern. He introduced her to the rare travel books which he col¬ 
lected at great expense. He taught her to play chess and to dance and to 
ride (there was no girl in town who could sit a horse the way Miss Dove 
could), and he taught her to think well of herself. Above all, Mr. Dove 
delighted in expounding those sentiments of lofty principle and honour 
that he truly worshipped (though sometimes from afar!) and that his 
first-born child understood so well. 

When she was eighteen Miss Dove was sent off to a good school for a 
year of finishing. Once a week there was a party to which select young 
gentlemen were invited. At one of those functions Miss Dove met a 
Princeton graduate student who was interested in archeology. He was 
taken with her and she, within ladylike bounds, with him. She allowed 
him to call upon her. They sat on a marble bench under a willow tree 
reading The Last Days of Pompeii and discoursing at intervals upon the 
glory of Greece and the grandeur of Rome. 

In 1916, the summer she was nineteen, she “came out.” In a white 
dress—a charming dress of imported muslin and lace insertion—and 
with her hair still down, Miss Dove stood in the parlour and was intro- 
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duced, in a new role, to her mother's friends. She was no longer a child 
with a child’s privileges and limitations. She was a young lady, a social 
entity in her own right. She was the grown-up daughter of the house. 

That evening her mother retired early. Miss Dove sat on in the par¬ 
lour with her father. He had just received from his London book-dealer 
an exceedingly fine edition of Marco Polo’s Trauels. He took it to a table 
under a lamp. Miss Dove went to the piano. She began to play a Vien¬ 
nese waltz that her father liked. The room was full of roses and through 
the open window came the honey-rich scent of leaves and new-cut grass. 
Life seemed to stretch ahead in a succession of summer days. It would 
bear her smoothly, decorously, like the music of the waltz, to further 
and further realms of felicity. To balls, to horse shows, to foreign cities. 
To—love.^ 

In the bosom of her dress she had stuck a letter from the young arch- 
icologist. In it he asked leave to visit her in Liberty Hill. “Perhaps,” he 
wrote, “our friendship, begun under such happy auspices, will ripen 
into something warmer.” 

And then something—a deepening quiet in the room behind her or 
the sound of a barely audible sigh—made her whirl round on the piano 
stool. Her father was slumped forward. His cheek rested upon his open 
book. One arm lay flung out on the table, palm up, as if in a gesture of 
apology. Without a cry of farewell he had embarked upon the most 
mysterious journey that the soul of man can undertake. 

Miss Dove did not take to her bed with a bromide, as her dainty 
mother did, or weep, like her litde sisters, in the arms of every matronly 
caller. Her grief was a walking paralysis. Yet she could have borne that 
grief. She could have borne, as well, her unexpected poverty (Mr. Dove 
had left his family only an annuity from a small trust fund), but there 
was a worse thing to bear. He had not left them a good name. Mr. 
Alphonzo Dove had lifted money from the bank. 

Mr. Porter, her father's successor at the bank, told Miss Dove on the 
evening after the funeral. 

Miss Dove was sitting with him in the parlour when he told her. The 
room, she thought, was unchanged in a cruel, callous way. There were 
still roses in the vases and a bees-wax lustre on the furniture. But there 
was no music in the air, and drawn blinds held the fragrance of the gar¬ 
den at bay. And Miss Dove’s dress was black. 
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“Your father,” Mr. Porter said, phrasing the matter delicately, “bor¬ 
rowed money without first observing the conventional forms.” 

Miss Dove’s world began to whirl round and round, spinning itself 
into a dark, narrowing funnel. “He stole?" she said. 

Mr. Porter was shocked by the brutal word. Was the girl a monster? 
“Your father was my friend,” he said. 

“How much did he steal?” asked Miss Dove. 

“He borrowed four or five thousand,” Mr. Porter said. “In driblets 
here and there. No more than he could have hoped to return. I want to 
manage this discreetly,” he continued. “But I'm responsible to our de¬ 
positors.” 

Miss Dove said nothing. 

His glance, casual but appraising, went over the parlour. It touched 
the books behind the thirteen octagonal panes of the old tallboy. “A 
valuable library,” he said. It skimmed the wide floor boards that showed 
at the edge of the French rug. “A solid house,” he said. 

Miss Dove nodded. “A house built on sand,” her heart whispered. 

After Mr. Porter had gone she stood staring at the travel books. They 
seemed to mock her. It was for them that her father had ruined her life. 
She lay down, inert and hopeless, upon the horse-hair sofa. She closed 
her eyes. 

It was broad day when she opened them again. Slivers of sun slid be¬ 
tween the closed slats of the blinds and were filtered through the lace 
curtains, and in Miss Dove’s mind was the calm clarity of morning. 
A plan as clear and detailed as a well-drawn map unfolded before her. 

She arose, bathed and dressed. Some impulse made her take her 
abundant hair in her two hands and twist it, so tightly that the skin was 
strained at her temples, into a knot. She walked down-town. When 
Mr. Porter arrived at his oflfice he found her waiting for him. She looked 
so small and young in her mourning dress—so like a half-fledged black¬ 
bird—that she made his throat ache. 

“Mr. Porter,” she said, “I shall pay my father’s debt.” She looked 
directly at him, as if defying him to contradict her. “All I ask is time.” 

“My dear child-” said Mr. Porter. He took her gloved hand in his. 

Miss Dove withdrew it. 

“We will keep the house and the books,” she said. “I shall secure a 
teaching position.” 



“You would ornament any profession,” Mr. Porter said. But what 
arc you prepared to teach?” 

“1 know a good deal about the Earth/' she said. 1 have read my 
father’s books. I shall teach geography.” 

The banker drummed his fingers. “Suppose I make you a personal 
loan,” he suggested presently. “I can reimburse the bank immediately, 
before there’s any scandal. You can reimburse me at your leisure. With¬ 


out interest.” 


“I am not asking favours,” said Miss Dove. 

“We can call this a favour to your father,” he said. He did more 
than one for me. ” For an instant he fancied he saw a bright film glaze 


the eyes of Miss Dove. 
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“Thank you,” she said. “I accept your offer.” 

“Your father’s only fault,” Mr. Porter said with a catch in his voice, 
“was optimism. Remember that.” 

But some uncompromising accuracy within Miss Dove told her that 
she must recognize a fact for what it was. “He broke a rule,” she said. 

Mr. Porter escorted her to the door. He watched her thoughtfully as 
she walked away—back rigid, head high, glancing neither to the right 
nor to the left. He went to the telephone and called the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

The rest of that summer Miss Dove mapped her campaign in her bed¬ 
chamber. To represent a classroom she laid her father’s chessboard on a 
table by the north window. The squares were desks. The ivory men 
were children. For hours on end, moving them about the board, she did 
what might be called “practice teaching.” To the last detail she planned 
her procedure. The greeting to each class (“Good morning. Pawn,” she 
said in a low, uninflected voice. “Good morning, Castle. Good morning, 
Knight.”), the ceremony of its dismissal, the rules and penalties and 
forms were all settled upon. The presentation of her subject matter was 
carefully considered. And, just as carefully, she considered how to im¬ 
part the new and terrible knowledge that had come to her—life was not 
easy. Life did not excuse mistakes. Life demanded all the disciplined 
courage, and more, that one could bring to it. 

So, as she talked to the little carven figures on the board, she intro¬ 
duced moral value into factual matter. By slight variations of tone, com¬ 
pressions of the lips or nods of approval she made it plain that to her 
certain beasts of the jungle, forces of nature and formations of the land 
were more worthy than others. She was partial to the yak, which was 
“a useful animal”; she admired the domestic habits of bears and the 
cleanliness of cat creatures. Of ostriches who kicked, wolves who 
howled, monkeys who swung by their tails and chattered incessantly, she 
spoke with asperity. She did not entirely approve of volcanoes: their 
action, she implied, was disruptive like the tantrum of a child. The 
grandeur of mountain ranges and the fertility of valleys she spoke of 
with respect. Her tone, when she described a plateau, was almost affec¬ 
tionate. 

She had written to the young archseologist that her bereavement 
would prevent her receiving him. If he had disregarded her letter—if he 


had come post-haste to Liberty Hill, stamped up the stairs to the bed¬ 
room, stormed the fortress, scattered the chessmen, clasped the young 
preceptress in his arms—well, who knows? But he wrote Miss Dove a 
beautiful letter of condolence and kept his distance. He was not a 
Lochinvar. 

In September Miss Dove exchanged her chessm«;n for pupils of flesh 
and blood. As she stood on the dais in the geography room, wearing her 
black mourning dress, her white handkerchief and her small, tight, 
lustreless bun of hair, she looked very pale. But her pallor was that of 
purpose. She knew exactly how to proceed. 

She kept her father’s name clear of obloquy. She repaid Mr. Porter’s 
loan, though that took twenty years. She saw that her sisters were suit¬ 
ably educated. She supplied her mother, through a long period of failing 
health, with every possible comfort and care and finally buried her with 
circumstance befitting a Dove of Liberty Hill. 

In the accomplishment of these ends Miss Dove had denied herself 
much. She had ignored fashion. She had dismissed her dreams of travel. 
She had renounced her youth. Persons of Mr. Porter’s vintage who had 
seen her riding a blooded bay mare or standing in white beside her 
mother winced at their recollections. 

But Miss Dove did not wince. Fortitude—that quality of which her 
dear, weak father had spoken so often and so admiringly—sustained her, 
and she discovered that responsibility was the native climate of her soul. 
And just as a teacher with a genuine love for poetry will awaken that 
passion in her pupils, so Miss Dove imbued her charges with her phil- 
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osophy. By her insistence upon even margins and correct posture and 
punctuality and industriousness, she told them, in effect, that, though 
life was not easy, neither was it puzzling. You learned its unalterable 
laws. You respected them. You became equal to your task. Thus, you 
controlled your destiny. 

Now, GAZING at David Burnham, she realized that she had gazed at 
him long enough. His mouth was beginning to tremble. She wished to 
rein his spirit, not to break it. With her map pointer she gestured to the 
sink, “Very well, David,” she said. 

David went to the sink. He tore off a piece o( paper towel, rubbed it 
on the bar of yellow soap and scoured his mouth. He returned to the 
aisle. 

“You may be seated,” Miss Dove said. “Open your notebook at a 
blank page, please.” 

Miss Dove walked to the blackboard. Each step cost her an effort. It 
was as if her right leg had forgotten how to move by itself and had to 
be consciously directed. She took a stick of chalk and wrote a sentence 
on the board in her neat, round, legible hand. 

“Nothing is achieved by swearing,” Miss Dove’s sentence read. 
“Twenty times.” 

Twenty times was exactly right; when David had finished, the cafe¬ 
teria would still be open. The supply of choice items on the menu—hot 
dogs and Eskimo Pies—would be exhausted, but he could nourish him¬ 
self upon such less popular dishes as fish loaf and tapioca pudding. It 
was Miss Dove’s observation that, whereas the punishment of a boy’s 
palate had a salutary effect upon his behaviour, the punishment of his 
stomach to the point of growling hunger often roused the brute in him. 

She started back to her desk. She reached it just as pain gripp>ed her in 
earnest. There was a crushing weight upon the lower part of her spine. 
A searing sensation flashed all the way down her right leg. A wave of 
giddiness swept over her. 

She lowered herself into her chair. The pain lifted. But in its place 
was something more frightening than pain. In her leg. Miss Dove real¬ 
ized, there was no feeling at all. She pinched it to make sure. She tried 
to move it. It did not move. 

“David,” she said. Her voice was hoarse. 
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David looked up from his penance. He saw Miss Dove’s face pasty- 
white—with anger, he presumed. He saw her hand gripping the map 
pointer. He gulped. “Yes, Miss Dove,” he said. 

“Your father. Does he come home for lunch?” said Miss Dove. 

This was worse, thought David, infinitcK worse, than anything he'd 
feared. She meant not to beat him herself but to have his father do it, 
in her presence! Wildly he considered rcplving that his father had gone 
to New York or was in bed with pneumonia. But habit was strong. He 
told the truth. 

“Yes, Miss Dove. Daddy’s home,” he said. 

“I am indisposed, David,” said Miss Dove. “I—will you go and tell 
your father? Ask him to call young Dr. Hurley.” 

David could scarcely believe his luck. “Do 1 need a permission slip 
from the office?” he asked. 

“No,” said Miss Dove. “My permission is sufficient. Mention this to 
no one. And, David”—her tone came close to pleading—“do not loiter. 
Run!*’ 

David ran. 

Suppose, Miss Dove thought, the doctor didn’t pooh-pooh her com¬ 
plaint. If she were really ill, if her strange bodily sensations declared the 
close of her career as the buzzer had declared the close of the morning’s 
work —what ^ind of teacher would taf{e her place in the geography 
room? 

Suddenly the room seemed thronged with figures. They folded their 
hands and waited for Miss Dove to direct them. She leaned forward. Let 
happen what may, she promised silently to the phantom company, I 
shall return! 

There was a sound of footsteps—rapid, solid, masculine—in the hall. 
The Reverend Alexander Burnham hurried into the room. With him 
was Dr. Thomas Baker. David brought up the rear. 

“Davie said you needed help. Miss Dove,” said Alexander. “So I 
brought Tommy.” 

“Young Dr. Hurley is my physician,” said Miss Dove. (Dr. Hurley 
was seventy-two. It was to distinguish him from his doctor-father who 
had delivered her and who had been dead now for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury that Miss Dove called him young.) Her tone implied that to ask 
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for a seasoned medical man and to be offered, instead, the services of 
Thomas Baker was like being sent a troop of Boy Scouts when one had 
requested aid from the militia. 

“Davie told us that,” Thomas said quickly, remembering the im¬ 
portance Miss Dove had always attached to the delivery of “a straight 
message.” “Dr. Hurley is ill with a recurrence of his bronchitis.” 

Miss Dove was silent and Thomas understood. He remained near the 
doorway, standing firmly upon etiquette. “Perhaps Miss Dove would 
prefer someone riper,” he said. 

But Miss Dove was not prepared to wound an old pupil’s professional 
pride. Besides, she needed advice. “I shall be glad of your opinion, 
Doctor,” she said. With succinctness and clarity, as though she were 
listing the chief products of the Great Lakes region, she described the 
symptoms of her malaise. 

Thomas nodded. He strode across the floor and mounted the low, 
raised platform; with the tip of his finger he touched a spot in the 
teacher’s rigid back. 

Sharply, Miss Dove drew in her breath. 

“That’s all,” Thomas said. “Was it bad.^” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dove. 

“I was afraid it would be,” Thomas said. “And your leg.? There’s a 
complete absence of sensation.?” 

“My limb has gone to sleep,” Miss Dove said. “As soon as 1 move 
about-” 

“But that’s what we can’t allow,” said Thomas. 

“Can’t—what.?” Miss Dove inquired. It had been a long time since 
anyone had proposed to impose his will upon her. 

“Can’t allow you to move about,” said Thomas. 

“What is your diagnosis.?” asked Miss Dove. 

I haven t one yet, Thomas told her. “I’ll have to get you to the 
hospital. Right away.” 

“Is that necessary.?” Miss Dove demurred. “Young Dr. Hurley_ 

“It is quite necessary,” Thomas said. “Right away.” 

“Next week, perhaps,” said Miss Dove, “At present I am very busy. 

I am reviewing my grammar grades for the state proficiency tests. They 
will be given on Monday.” 

Right away, said Thomas. His voice was flat. In it was the unyield- 
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ing tone she had heard in her own when her patience was tried and she 
meant to brook no more nonsense. 

“But the fifth grade is weak on the winds and the tides,” she said. 

“Frankly, Miss Dove,” said Thomas, “the decision is not yours. Medi¬ 
cine is rny theatre of command.” 

“Yes, Thomas,” Miss Dove said meekly. 

“Shall I call an ambulance.^” asked Alexander. 

“No! Please!” begged Miss Dove. With horror she imagined a siren 
shrieking down the street. She saw herself supine on a stretcher emerg¬ 
ing from the portals of Cedar Grove School. “Not an ambulance! 

“I know,” said Thomas! And he did know. In his instant of power he 
was granted perception. “Sandy and I could carry you to my car. That 
won’t be so comfortable, of course-” 

“It will be quieter,” said Miss Dove. “More discreet.” 

“Very well, then,” Thomas said briskly. He wished to seize, before 
it changed, Miss Dove’s submissive mood. “Now, Sandy-” 

“My hat, please,” said Miss Dove. “My gloves and my bag. They are 
in the cupboard.” 

“I’ll fetch them,” said Alexander. 

Miss Dove drew the gloves over her long, elegant fingers. She placed 
the hat upon her head and looped the strap of her bag over her arm. 

“I await your convenience, gentlemen,” she said. 

“If you’ll lean forward—this way,” Thomas said, helping her to her 
feet, “and support yourself on the desk-Now, Sandy I ” 

The two men joined their four hands, making the sort of chair that 
children make at play. They lowered it behind Miss Dove. 

“Sit down,” said Thomas. “Put your arms round our necks.” 

All this while David had bent over his notebook, intent on escaping 
notice. But when he heard the doctor’s strange command, he looked up. 
His marrow was chilled. His father and Dr. Baker had lifted Miss Dove 
into the air. She was sitting between them, on their hands, with her bony 
arms (and how, David wondered, could they endure the touch.?) hug¬ 
ging their necks. Her feet dangled down. 

“You may go, David,” she said, 

“Yes, Miss Dove,” said David. 

Alexander regarded his son. “Were you kept in because of your con¬ 
duct?” 
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“Yes, sir,” said David. 

Alexander glanced at the board. His face darkened the way—David 
remembered—it had darkened at breakfast. “Have you finished your 
twenty copies?” 

“I’ve done fifteen,” said David. 

“Do the other five,” said Alexander. “Do five extra for good mea- 
sure.” 

Miss Dove stiffened. This was the typical parental error. To indulge 
a child in his folly and then, in an outraged moment, to punish him 
excessively. 

“David has been diligent,” she said. “He was interrupted to run an 
errand at my request.” 

“He has to learn-” David’s father began. 

“It is I who deal with him here,” said Miss Dove. “To borrow 
Thomas’s words, this classroom is my theatre of command. David may 
go.” 

“Yes, Miss Dove,” said Alexander. He and Thomas carried their 
proud passenger into the hall. 

“Spine straight, Miss Dove,” Thomas warned her. “Don’t wobble 
about." 

Miss Dove could scarcely believe her ears. 

“It is not my custom to wobble,” she said. 

They approached the door. Beyond lay the school-yard, harsh with 
the glare of publicity. What would the children do when they saw her? 
Would they gape? (Miss Dove abhorred a hang-jawed child!) Would 
they giggle? She did not know. She only knew that children in the 
mass were unpredictable. 

But she must face them, and face them down. She thought of the 
Spartan boy smiling while the fox gnawed his vitals (though he had 
been wrong to steal the fox in the first place—she had always reminded 
her pupils of that); she thought of Marie Antoinette on her way to the 
guillotine. Then, as if she were recalling another figure from history, 
she saw the young girl she herself had been. She saw that girl lifting her 
head above dismay; twisting her pale, bright hair—the symbol of every¬ 
thing easy and debonair—into a hard knot; bending above a chessboard 
by a northern window. I am predictable, she thought. 

Alexander Burnham glanced up at her briefly. His brown eyes, re- 
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markably like David’s, were full of concern. “You'll be all right, Miss 
Dove,” he said. 

“I am always all right,” said Miss Dove. 

Mercifully, although she was prepared to carry it off with eclat, Miss 
Dove was not obliged to run the gauntlet of her pupils. A soft ball game 
and two or three vendettas had drawn the student Ixxiy to the pl<>y- 
frround behind the school. On the front lawn onlv a flock of robins ob- 

O ' 

served Miss Dove’s departure. 


Miss Dove was not transferred to the doctor’s automobile. Thomas 
decided against that for fear of jolting his patient. He discussed his de¬ 
cision beneath and across Miss Dove, with Alexander. 

“It's five blocks to the hospital,” he said. “Can you make it, Sandy?” 

“If you can,” Alexander replied. He sounded offended, as though he 
considered the question a reflection upon his age (he was a few years 
Thomas’s senior) or upon the staying power of the clergy. 

“Good man,” said Thomas. 

“What of Miss Dove’s comfort?” 

“Oh, she’ll be okay so long as she keeps her spine rigid,” Thomas 
assured him. “And that’s an old habit of hers.” 


Miss Dove found it odd to hear herself spoken of in the third person 
as if she were absent or deaf. Odder yet, it was agreeable. For the fact 
that she was not consulted put her anxieties—for a brief moment at least 
—at a certain remove. Like any pupil in the geography room she had 
now to think only of her present duty and that duty was defined. S/ie 


was to }{eep her spine rigid. 

The noonday hush was on Liberty Hill but Miss Dove’s progress did 
not go unnoticed. Polly Burnham was on her porch, awaiting her hus¬ 
band’s return. She started forward when she saw him; he warned her 


off with a shake of his head. She telephoned Jincey Baker. 

Jincey called her sister and her mother-in-law. Within five minutes a 
score of persons stood, half eager and half afraid, at front windows. 
And when they beheld the awaited spectacle they felt betrayed, as people 
feel when they first glimpse the outrageous fact that their parents are 
not immune to change but have been touched, as by frost in the night, 
with an intimation of mortality. If Miss Dove’s strength could crumble, 
what of their own? 
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Liiw. embodied in the muscular bulk of Patrolman Holloway, was 
cruising the streets in a police car. The car drew close to the kerb. 

“H as there been an accident, Doc.^ Is she bad off?*’ Holloway asked. 
He was abjectly devoted to Miss Dove, who had once helped him, in a 
quiet way, when that was what he needed. He pronounced “she” as 
with a capita! letter, like the pronoun of deity, 

“I have the immediate situation under control. Bill,” Thomas said. 
“Scoot over to the hospital and tell them I want a private room. Say I’m 
not asking for it—I’m telling them!” 

“Yes, sir.” With siren wailing, the car sped off at sixty miles an hour. 
“We re almost there,” said Thomas a few moments later as he and 


his companion turned into Elm Street. 

“If I may be permitted to indulge my curiosity,” said Miss Dove 
with a touch of hauteur, “how long must I expect to be in hospital? 
Overnight?” 

“Longer than that,” said Thomas. 

“This is Wednesday,” said Miss Dove. “I should like to be in school 
by Monday at the latest.” She could give the children no factual help 
on their tests, but she could help them intangibly merely by being there. 
In her sedative presence they would be unlikely to be rattled. 

“Not next Monday,” said Thomas. “A week from then, maybe. Or 
a month. It all depends.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Dove. 


The hospital, forewarned by Holloway, was ready for Miss Dove. 
It was small by contemporary standards but big for Liberty Hill, and so 
new that its vanity was still intact. When word came that the town’s 
perfectionist was bound thither, everyone, from the superintendent 
down, rose to the challenge. The double entrance doors were flung wide. 
Against one of them stood the superintendent himself. (He had been. 
Miss Dove recalled, a boy who organized his time.) Against the other 
stood William Holloway. They stood at attention as if awaiting a visit 
of state. As she passed between them Miss Dove bowed graciously, once 
to the right and once to the left. 

Inside the lobby, near the door, was a bed made up with linen that 
shone like snow against the moss-green walls. Beside it stood a thin, 
black-haired nurse. 
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So gently that she felt only a twinge. Miss Dove was deposited upon 
the bed. She looked up at solicitous faces. It was a new sensation for her 
who was accustomed to look down at faces from an eminence. 

“I secured a ‘speciaP for night duty in case you wanted one,” the 
superintendent said. “A ‘practical’ was the most I could do for day 
duty, but Mrs. Green is one of our best.” 

“1 try to be,” the nurse said, drawing a blanket over Miss Dove’s 
knees. ‘‘Do you remember me.^ I was Billie Jean MeVay.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dove. She remembered Billie Jean very well. A 
sloe-eyed child who had been languorous at seven and who, at twelve, 
had troubled the air of the school with a suggestion of sex precociously 
in the ascendant. ‘‘I remember you, Mrs. Green.” 

‘‘Of course, I’m older now,” Billie Jean said, as if she’d read her 
patient’s thoughts. 

Alexander took his leave and Thomas, after a hurried consultation 
with the nurse, did likewise. There was an emergency case for him, the 
superintendent told him. The Knight boy—Lester, Junior—had been 
admitted half an hour before with abdominal pain and a high white 
count. His mother was with him, in worse shape than Lester. 

“I dare say,” said Miss Dove. She could imagine how Jane Knight 
would behave under threat of a son’s appendicitis. (Jane had been a 
Simpson, All Simpsons were flighty and likely to go to pieces at ex¬ 
aminations.) 

“I’ll see you later, Miss Dove,” Thomas said, and walked rapidly 
away without a backward glance. Miss Dove did not feci abandoned. 
Thomas, she knew, had put her problems into the proper pigeonhole of 
his mind, much as she did with the problems of the third grade when 
the fourth grade trooped in. 

“I’ll take you up now,” said Billie Jean. The bed was on rollers and 
she propelled it to the lift. The room into which she wheeled Miss Dove 
a few moments later was a small, blue room. Its window, giving upon 
budding tree-tops and gabled roofs, was like a big framed picture that 
dwarfed the wall. “Now we’ll take off our clothes and then we’ll feel 
more comfy,” said Billie Jean. She spoke in a humouring tone with steel 
behind it. It was clear that she intended to assume command. 

“The pronoun ‘we’ is misleading,” said Miss Dove. “Unless you pro¬ 
pose to take your clothes off.” 
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Billie Jean tittered nervously, but refused to be intimidated. 

She undressed Miss Dove. (“You’re not to try and help,” she said. 
“Dr. Baker doesn't wish you to exert yourself.”) She removed Miss 
Dove’s outer garments, her camisole and chemise and petticoat and her 
old-fashioned boned stays. She gave her a bath. 

“Now here’s something to make our skin soft and sweet. Your skin,” 
Billie Jean said. She smoothed a few drops of emollient lotion over Miss 
Dove’s neck and shoulders. “Know what I think of when I put this on 
my patients.^ The little can of talcum you gave me for Christmas in the 
third grade.” 

“The second grade,” said Miss Dove. Her Christmas gifts had long 
been standardized. Talcum was for second-grade girls. Girls in the third 
grade got celluloid thimbles. 

“Mine had a picture of lilac on the tin,” the nurse said. She eased 
Miss Dove’s arms into the sleeves of a cambric bed-shirt. 

“Yes,” said Miss Dove. 

Billie Jean pulled the bedclothes up. “And when you gave it to me 
you said something I never forgot. You said, ‘This is to use after you 
wash your neck.’ ” 

“I intended no reflection upon you,” Miss Dove said quickly. “That 
is what I say to all the little girls.” 

“I didn’t take it personal,” Billie Jean assured her. “But it’s funny 
what kids remember. I can hear you say that like it was ten minutes 
ago!” She emptied the bath water away and hung the washcloth and 
towel (neatly. Miss Dove observed, with the corners pulled out straight) 
on a rod. She returned, still talking, to the bedside. “You know how 
some girls can’t pass a cosmetic counter without they spray themselves 
with free cologne.? Well, I couldn’t bring myself to do that. I’d feel 
dirty.” She stuck a thermometer between Miss Dove’s lips. 

It s not that I don t care for perfume,” she mused on after a minute 
of silence during which she had counted her patient’s pulse. “I guess 
every normal girl does. Take my baby—my little Ava. She’s going on 
five and she’s crazy about my Elizabeth Arden’s ‘Blue Grass.*” She 
withdrew the thermometer. “But I tell her every single time she begs 
for it—I say, ‘First, you go wash yourself good.’ ” 

'"Well” murmured Miss Dove. 

Billie Jean, mistaking the monosyllabic correction for an exclamation 
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of interest, nodded. “That's exactly what I tell her!” She read the ther¬ 
mometer and jotted down a figure on a small pad. 

“What is my temperature?" asked Miss Dove. 

“That's confidential information for the doctors," said Billie Jean. 
Apologetically, she patted Miss Dove's hand. “All patients ask. But you 
know rules." 

“Yes. I know rules," said Miss Dove. 

“That 'Blue Grass,’ " Billie Jean said, as if eager to return to a safe 
subject. “Bill Holloway gave it to me. Me said it smelled refined." She 
blushed shyly. “He’s going to give me something else. A ring." 

“An engagement ring?" asked Miss Dove. 

Billie Jean nodded. “I feel like a dream walking! I’ve been a widow 
for five lonely years and now-" 

Miss Dove made an inarticulate sound of sympathy. Billie jean, she 
knew, had gone west to work in a factory. She had hcen married there 
to a Mr. Green who had met with some sort of untimely—and, perhaps, 
unseemly—demise, the details of which had never been clarified in 
Liberty Hill. At any rate, Billie Jean had returned with a new name and 
a new baby and had become a practical nurse. 

“And now,” sighed Billie Jean, “I'm the happiest girl in the world !" 

“But your life is full as it is," said Miss Dove. “You have your child 
and your work." 

“A woman’s life,” said Billie Jean, “is never too full for a man!" 

Miss Dove said nothing. 

“Bill has you on a pedestal," Billie Jean went on. “He says you re 
his idea of ‘genteel.’ " 

“I value William Holloway’s opinion," said Miss Dove. 


She voiced no idle politeness. She did value his opinion as she valued 
her own. That fact would have startled the society of Liberty Hill, in 
which Miss Dove was considered—not entirely without reason—to be 
something of a snob. But such snobbery as she had was not of the com¬ 
mon variety that flies, like a homing pigeon, to money or prestige. She 
was a moral snob. And so, in his way, was William. Now and then 
oh, a dozen times, perhaps, in her teaching career—she had met a child 
in whom the ethical instinct was as innate as original sin. It was an 
almost mystical thing, that gift for goodness—and rarer than mathc- 
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matical genius or perfect pitch. She had recognized it in William. 

All the signs had been against the boy. He was an orphan who lived 
with his grandmother, a woman of unsavoury repute, in a leaky shack 
near the gas-works. On his first day at school he had been barefoot. His 
hair had been matted and over one pasty check had been the brownish 
stain of a fading bruise. He had held an elbow crooked as if to ward off 
a blow. 

Mothers, entering their pretty six-year-olds in Cedar Grove School, 
had gasped. One, a Mrs. Holmes, had begged Miss Dove to keep her 
son on the other side of the room from William. 

“I believe in democracy,” she had said, “but I don’t want Charlie to 
catch anything!” 

“My seating arrangement is alphabetical,” Miss Dove had told her 
coldly. But privately her heart had sunk. It was wearisome enough to 
deal with raw but scrubbed first-graders from decent families. An un¬ 
washed child from the criminal fringe of town posed a problem indeed. 

And then William surprised her. 

All the rules of manners and procedure that Miss Dove persuaded 
(“bullied,” her critics said) the other children to accept, William took 
to his bosom. At her “Attention, please,” he sat up straight and showed 
the proud poker face of a soldier presenting arms. He began to wash. 
Like a badge of honour he wore a clean handkerchief protruding from 
his breast pocket. 

Miss Dove gave him Saturday jobs raking leaves or mowing grass. 
He performed these jobs well, and later, on her recommendation, he 
procured a paper round. He was the best paper boy in town. He was 
never late and he always laid the paper, folded, on the doorstep instead 
of twisting it and tossing it on the roof. 

Shortly before he finished the sixth grade Miss Dove had put beside 
his name in an old leather-bound ledger a single letter that was her mark 
of unqualified approval. This ledger was no ordinary record of pupils’ 
attendance and statutory misconduct. No human eye except Miss Dove’s 
ever perused its pages. In it were inscribed the names of all the children 
who had passed, during Miss Dove’s incumbency there, through the 
final grade of Cedar Grove School. In it each child was given a single 
letter of the alphabet indicating what Miss Dove considered the basic 
trait of its character. 
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The commonest letter was T for Tractable. It was appropriate 
for the rank and file of Miss Dove’s pupils—youngsters not born for 
Who's Who but capable, under wise leadership, of becoming decent 
citizens. There were a number of W’s for Willing given to those chil¬ 
dren who showed more than the usual desire to be improved. There 
were some A’s for Awkward and a sprinkling of B’s—a really bad 
mark—which stood for Babyish and were given most frequently to the 
kind of pouting little girl who would become a fattish middle-aged 
woman who wore frilly bathing suits that showed her stomach, and 
wept when the cook failed to come. O’s for Original went to unregu¬ 
lated children who formed ideas of their own without consulting Miss 
Dove, children who decorated their maps with pictures of Viking ships 
off the coast of Denmark, or were disposed to argue points of philos¬ 
ophy. (O’s were not signs of Miss Dove’s esteem; she gave them regret¬ 
fully.) But beside William Holloway’s name she placed the symbol that 
she might, without undue complacency or spurious modesty, have 
placed beside her own. It was an S. It stood for Satisfactory. 

And yet, highly as she had regarded him, she had known far less of 
him outside the geography room than she had known of most of the 
children. She never saw the squalid little house in the alley until 
William had been for years beyond her care. And then it wore a pitiful 
dignity. Upon its door was a sheaf of carnations. It was a house made 
significant for a day by death. 

In a larger world than that of Cedar Grove School, beset by tempta¬ 
tions and not sustained by the classic simplicity of inflexible rights 
and wrongs, William had not done well. He had played truant. He 
had hung around pool-rooms. Once he had been haled into juvenile 
court for shooting dice. And yet Miss Dove had not lost faith in him. 
The thing that set him apart from the generality of boys—a congenital 
sensitivity to virtue—was, she believed, enduring. 

One day, when William was seventeen and had left school. Miss 
Dove heard that his grandmother was dead. She had died under sordid 
circumstances. In a free-for-all fight over the rights to a debouchment 
of coins from a slot machine, someone had split her skull with a beer 
bottle. She was to be buried late that afternoon. 

After school Miss Dove put on her hat and gloves and set out for 
the house of bereavement. On the listing lean-to porch were a few 
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neighbours. Miss Dove bowed distantly to them. She walked straight 
to the door. 

Inside, wearing an ill-fitting, evidently borrowed, new suit, stood 
William. He was a tall fellow now—thin, but with powerful shoulders 
—and Miss Dove thought she had never seen a more perplexed distress 
than that which marked his face. She extended her hand. 

“May I offer my expressions of sympathy.'*” she asked. 

William took her hand. He straightened his shoulders. “Thank you, 
Miss Dove,” he said. “Would you like to come in and see Grandma.^” 

There was little Miss Dove would have liked less, but she followed 
William into the front room. There the remains of the disreputable 
Mrs. Holloway reposed in a cheap coffin. In death, Miss Dove was 
certain, the old woman had an aspect of decency that she’d never had 
in life. 

“She did the best she could,” said William. “She didn’t-” He 

gave Miss Dove a glance of reverence. “She didn’t have my opportuni- 
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“Her troubles are over,” said Miss Dove. 

“I hope so,” said William, 

Miss Dove rode with William to the cemetery, sitting erect in the 
undertaker’s limousine. But when the obsequies were over she bade 
him farewell. “I will walk home,” she c.xplaincd. “I wish to have the 
exercise.” Then she looked William full in the face and said in a clear 
tone that could be heard by all the lesser mourners, “I shall follow your 
career with interest.” She went off, leaving him to decide, in that lone¬ 
liness which is the true climate of decision, whether to respect his life 
or throw it away. As it turned out, William was sensible. He joined the 
army. After three years, honourably discharged and seventy pounds 
heavier, he returned to Liberty' Hill and completed his high school edu¬ 
cation. Then, with a sound understanding of himself, he entered the 
field of law enforcement. 

Each morning when Miss Dove saw him at the intersection of Grant 
Avenue and Maple Street—spruce and solid, lifting his great, white- 
gloved hand to halt traffic or beckon children across the street—she ex¬ 
perienced a moment of stern exhilaration. There was a man whose mind 
and muscles functioned in harmony. A man in love with his work. For 
him, she knew, a policeman’s lot was a very happy one. 

Of his domestic lot, which he planned to cast with Billie Jean’s, 
Miss Dove was less certain. And yet, she remembered, Billie Jean 
wash before applying scent. That was a straw in the wind. 

An assistant doctor came into the room. He was a short young man 
with closely-cut hair, bright pink cheeks and the gloss of appalling youth. 
In his white coat and trousers he reminded Miss Dove of a sixth-grader 
dressed up for the graduation exercises of Cedar Grove School, The 
stethoscope round his neck, his horn-rimmed glasses and his deep bass 
voice all seemed assumed like poor theatrical disguises that did not 
succeed in lending credibility to a role. 

Billie Jean, as she leapt to her feet, stood to attention and registered 
deference, appeared to be play acting too. “Here’s Dr. Temple, Miss 
Dove,” she said. 

“Oh.^” said Miss Dove, sounding unconvinced. 

“I am Dr. Baker’s house officer,” the young doctor announced from 
somewhere low in his visceral cavity. 
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Not knowing what a house ofTicer was, Miss Dove reserved comment. 

“I hope you're fairly comfortable,” he said. “I believe you’re com¬ 
plaining of pain in the low dorsal region and of extended numbness in 
the right leg?” 

“I am comfortable, thank you,” said Miss Dove. She added, ‘‘And 
I did not complain.” 

‘‘Wc use the word in a medical sense,” said Dr. Temple. ‘Til do a 
physical now before I take your history.” 

“You?” said Miss Dove. 

“A superficial one,” he assured her. “The fine points I’ll leave for 
Dr. Baker.” 

Miss Dove sought words for protest. It had been strange enough to 
take orders from Thomas Baker and to be washed by Billie Jean; to 
lie here at the mercy of an owlish child with a false voice was ridiculous. 
But Billie Jean had unbuttoned Miss Dove’s bed-shirt. The doctor’s 
stethoscope was cupped against her chest. Submission was the better 
part of dignity. 

“Now we'll take your history,” said Dr. Temple, when the examina¬ 
tion was over. 

The questions he asked were personal. Miss Dove thought, to the 
point of irrelevance. However, she answered them. 

She had been born in 1896. Her mother had been nineteen and her 
father thirty-eight. So far as she knew there had been no untoward 
circumstances attending her birth. “Naturally, my mother did not 
describe her confinement,” she said. 

Yes, she had two sisters, both much younger than she. They lived 
three states away now, with growing families of their own. No. She 
had never been jealous of them, 

(Jealous of Flora and Lucy! Those timorous creatures who echoed 
their husbands’ opinions and jumped on chairs when they saw mice!) 

She had had the usual juvenile diseases. 

(She was five when she had measles. She lay in the big, canopied 
four-poster in the guest-room with a dozen dolls to keep her company. 
Her mother sat by the window and sewed little dolls’ dresses and told 
her fairy tales. Every evening her father brought her a new present. 
He brought her a music-box that played le pont d'At/ignon/" a 

silver ring enamelled with forget-me-nots, a string of coral beads and 
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a canary in a cage. He brought her a globe of the Earth. 

He set the elobe on a table and showed her the different seas and 

O 

rivers and continents and countries. “This is France," he said. “Artists 
live there and the people speak differently from us. They say ‘ma petite 
fille' for ‘my little girl.’ This is Switzerland, where the mountains are 
covered with snow all year long.” 

“Where is here'?” she asked. 

“Here is here,” he said, showing her. “Here is home. But some day, 
when you're bigger, you and I will make the grand tour. We’ll make a 
grander tour than anybody. We’ll get on a boat and go down the 
Atlantic Ocean’’—he traced the course with a finger—“and round the 
Horn, and up the Pacific. We’ll visit China and cat bird's-nest soup.’’) 

“What about your emotional lifc.^’’ Dr. Temple asked. 

“I beg your pardon.^’’ said Miss Dove. 

The doctor blushed, which made him appear more immature than 
ever. “Well—love, you know. And feelings of frustration. Inadequacy.’’ 

“I have never felt inadequate.’’ 

“The question was routine,’’ he assured her. “Suppose we call your 
emotional life satisfactory?” 

“That will be correct,” said Miss Dove. 

“Thank you. Miss Dove,” he said. “Dr. Baker will be in later. And 
if there’s anything I can do-” He hesitated. He smiled in an engag¬ 

ing, unprofessional way. “You and I arc really old friends,” he said. 
“In a manner of speaking. I’ve known you all my life.” 

“You have known me?” Miss Dove said. She scanned her face. 

“I’m Adams Temple,” he told her. “My mother was a Liberty Hill 
girl.” 

“Angela Adams, of course,” said Miss Dove. He had the same brown 
eyes, myopic and speculative, and the same forehead—bulging over 
each eyebrow as if small, stubby horns were about to sprout. He had 
the same enfant terrible expression. “I should have known.” 

“Well, it’s been a long time. Mother’s family moved to Kansas when 
she was fourteen. But she remembers you.” 

“I remember her,” Miss Dove said without marked enthusiasm. 
“She had an inquiring mind.” 

(Angela Adams—who had received in the Judgment Book a C for 
Contentious—had taught Miss Dove, indirectly, valuable lessons in the 
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technique of classroom management. In the show-offy way in which 
most children enjoy turning cartwheels or somersaults, Angela had 
enjoyed mental gymnastics. “Why” and “how” were her favourite 
words—tiresome words to a very young instructress who was striving 
for a reputation for infallibility—and when Angela uttered them she 
was apt to look smug, as if she thought, "This time I’ll trip the teacher.” 

Once, had she had the humility to leave well enough alone, she 
might have done just that. 

Miss Dove had been reading aloud from a book on the dietary habits 
of animals. “Bears like honey,” she read. “They are also fond of red 
ants, which have a flavour similar to that of pickles.” 

Angela had waved her hand. “How does he know. Miss Dove.^” she 
had demanded. “How does the author know what ants taste like.?” 

The thirty-nine other children in the room had fixed their trusting 
eyes upon Miss Dove, waiting for her answer. Then Angela herself 
saved the day. Brash with the imminence of victory, she had pushed 
her advantage too far. 

“Did he cat an ant to sec.?” she had asked sarcastically. “Or did a 
bear tell him.?” 

The class had giggled. Ordinarily Miss Dove frowned upon laughter, 
but this time it fell like music on her ear. She directed upon Angela 
her steady, solemn, scrutinizing gaze. 

The child blushed. She folded her hands, 

“Never pretend to be silly, Angela,” Miss Dove said at last. She 
waited until a hush setded upon the room. Then she continued to 
read: “The giraffe is a vegetarian. His long neck enables him to nibble 
the leaves of trees.”) 

“She used to tell us stories about you,” Dr. Temple said in the happy, 
nostalgic manner of a boy who is fond of his mother. “She said you 
reminded her of Mary Poppins.” 

“Mary who.?” 

“Poppins. A magic English nanny in a fairy story. As soon as she 
walked into a nursery all babies stopped yelling and all buttons flew 
into the right buttonholes. According to Mother you had that effect, 
morally speaking, on a roomful of boisterous brats.” 

“It was not magic,” said Miss Dove. 

“Maybe character is a kind of magic,” he said. 
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With a nod he was gone. And it dawned upon Miss Dove that for 
all his volubility he had told her nothing of her physical condition. She 
said as much to her nurse, 

“He’s not in charge,” said Billie Jean. “You're Dr. Baker’s private 
patient.” 

“Then what is it”—Miss Dove began and her mouth went dry— 
“what is it Dr. Baker suspects.^” 

Billie Jean shook her head. “He will tell you what you need to 
know.” 

Mrs. Lester Knight, Senior, stuck her head in at the door to report 
the condition of Lester, Junior. (Maternal fatuity had persuaded her 
that Miss Dove would be aching for such news.) “Tommy got his 
appendix out just in time,” she declared. “It was sizzling!” 

Alexander Burnham came in with some personal conveniences his 
wife had picked up at Miss Dove’s house. He stayed only a few min¬ 
utes, confining his conversation to small, safe topics far removed from 
illness: a pair of robins were nesting in the ivy over the church door; 
Jincey Baker was preserving her status quo and becoming rather im¬ 
patient. 

“He’s a wonderful man,” Billie Jean said when the minister had 
gone. “He believes in giving folks a second chance.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dove, “he is an ornament to his cloth.” 

But she was not concerned with Alexander’s virtues. She was waiting 
for Thomas Baker. Thomas did not appear until after supper. He 
breezed into the room, dressed all in green—green trousers and short- 
sleeved blouse and a green, turban-like cap on his head. Miss Dove was 
startled. Had he, she wondered, been acting in a pageant to celebrate 
the arrival of Spring? 

“This is the latest fashion for operating-room wear,” said Thomas. 
“It’s easy on the eyes.” He gave Miss Dove’s hand a perfunctory pat. 
“I just dropped in to see that you were being well treated.” 

But Miss Dove did not intend to let him escape so easily. 

“I should like to ask a few questions concerning my health,” she 
said. 

“Why, certainly,” Thomas said, assuming the transparent disguise 
of candour that Miss Dove had come to recognize. Dr. Temple’s find¬ 
ings had all been negative, he told her, which was good. Her blood 
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pressure was ideal. Refraction of the eyes normal. Heart function un¬ 
impaired. No palpable abdominal masses. 

“What is your gucss.^” asked Miss Dove. 

“I don't guess,” said Thomas. “Tomorrow wc will do exhaustive 
tests. By Friday I should be able to speak with some degree of convic¬ 
tion. Until then,” he said, and his tone, though casual, carried an 
undertone of command, “I shall expect you. Miss Dove, to assume the 
virtue of docility.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” said Miss Dove. She closed her eyes and surrendered 
to the inevitable. Nothing had ever taxed her powers as did that passive 
act of resignation. 

Thomas Baker once again brought Jinccy her breakfast. He tried to 
maintain his usual bantering manner but his humour was forced and 
distrait. 

“Arc you worried about me or Miss Dove.^” asked Jincey. 

“Both,” said Thomas. “But I have to stop worrying about you.” He 
took her hand in his. “I have to shut you right out of my mind.” 

“Can you.^” 

“Yes.” He gave her a level look. “I am Miss Dove’s doctor.” 

Jinccy wanted to cry. She was not in the least alarmed about herself, 
but she had counted on having her husband with her during labour, 
much as she might have counted on having him at a dinner party. 

“Well,” she said, “1 have a doctor too. Sam Tillct will probably be 
relieved not to have you messing round. Look, Tommy. Seriously, this 
is what ril do. I'll move over to your mother’s house today. Then you 
won’t need to give me a thought. Tomorrow, if I’m still navigating, I’ll 
enter the hospital for the duration.” 

“That’s a very smart idea,” Thomas said, beaming upon his wife. 

“I never was as stupid as 1 looked,” said Jincey. She tossed her head. 
Loose tendrils of her tumbled hair glittered like delicate copper wires 
in the lamplight. 

“Your hair’s a halo,” said Thomas, 

“Miss Dove never thought so. She considered it Satan’s own device 
to make me vain and divert little boys from their lessons I” Jinccy 
laughed. “And she was so right! Once, I remember”—the gaiety went 
out of her voice and left it low and gentle and full of wood-pigeon 
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notes—“she took it in her hand and pulled it back and tied it with a 
little old piece of grocer’s string!’’ 

Thomas had seen the teacher deal just so with other little girls. He 
stood in the doorway of the bedroom trying to visualize how Jincey 
must have looked—mortified or indignant.^—for his wife’s childhood, 
now that she was about to lose it finally and for ever in the childhood 
of another, had begun to beguile his imagination. But Jincey’s memory 
was not his to share because, though he had been, in a way, its hero, 
he had been so in absentia. And, really, it was not Jincey’s cither. It 
was more Miss Dove’s. 

The episode jincey recalled had occurred in the geography room 
during World War Two. Miss Dove had been waiting for the sixth 
grade to file in when suddenly she had had the feeling of not being 
alone. Someone or something seemed to be moving about the room. 
Over there, near the sand table, it paused and looked at her. She knew, 
of course, that nobody was there. Her nerves were playing tricks on 
her again. Miss Dove did not believe in nerves. 

Through the open door she watched the sixth-graders come out of 
the music room down the hall. They came out with a rush, as if for 
two minutes of freedom between classroom and classroom they were 
borne along upon some mass exhilaration. There was a voice saying, 
“Double dare, Randy! ’’ There was a breathless giggling. 

But as they approached Miss Dove’s room they pulled their excite¬ 
ment in like proud but well-broken ponies. They greeted her politely 
and went to their places. At a nod from her they took their scats. 

Jincey Webb, Miss Dove noticed without enthusiasm, had a per¬ 
manent wave. Yesterday her carrot-coloured mane had been neatly 
braided and pulled back from her serious freckled face. Now it hung 
to her shoulders, a bushy mop of undulations and friz. It hung on her 
mind, too; that was plain to sec. Jinccy’s expression was one of utter 
and enviable complacency. 

Randy Baker wiggled his ears at Jincey. Miss Dove looked at him. 
His eyes grew round with innocence. His cars grew very still. 

Miss Dove kept looking at him, but she had stopped seeing him. 
Instead, she was seeing his brother Thomas, who had sat there at 
Randy’s desk years before, with the same film of specious virtue over 
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the mischief in his eyes. And then she saw Thomas on a raft in the 
Pacific. She did not see him as they had described him in the papers— 
skin and bones and haggard young face overgrown with a rough, wild 
Ix’ard. The Thomas she saw looked like Randy. He had braces on his 
teeth and a dimple in his chin. And he was all alone in the dismal grey 
mountains of the sea. 

A wave of giddiness swept over her, but she did not sit down. It was 
nothing. It had happened to her off and on all the year, and it had 
always passed. 

“Open your notebooks, class,” she said. 

It was Tuesday, and Tuesday was notebook day in the geography 
room. On that day each week her pupils inscribed on ruled pages 
geographical maxims selected by Miss Dove. “The trade winds main¬ 
tain a steady course,” she would often pronounce, or “Above the fiftieth 
parallel life requires hardihood.” She was about to choose from one of 
these when a boy in the back row choked on a clandestine peppermint, 
turned purple in the face and was obliged to leave the room for water. 

Miss Dove watched him go, but her mind watched two small boys 
who had long since departed from Cedar Grove. She had come on 
those lads at the drinking fountain, where they had been discussing her. 

“I bet Miss Dove could lick Joe Louis,” one of them had said. 


“Who.^ That old stick.^” the other one had jeered. “I could beat her 
with my little finger!” 

He had glanced up to see Miss Dove looking down at him. She had 
looked at him for a long time. Her grey eyes were expressionless. 
“Thomas Baker,” she had said at last, “you talk too much, don’t you.^” 


“Yes, ma’am,” Thomas had said in a tiny voice. He had gone off 
without getting any water. For a long time afterwards he sweated 


when he thought of the incident. He could not know that Miss Dove 


remembered too. But she did. 


Ever since Pearl Harbour Miss Dove had been troubled. She lived 


quite alone, for her sisters were married by then and her mother was 
dead, and one evening while she was correcting papers she sensed, with 
that uncanny extra-perception of the teacher, that something had in¬ 
truded upon her solitude. She looked quickly about her sitting-room. A 
curtain rustled in a puff of breeze; a finger of lamplight picked out a gold 
title on one of her father’s old brown travel books. There was nothing 
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else. But the red correction pencil shook in her fingers; for a moment 
her throat constricted in a spasm of desolate, unaccountable grief and 
a conviction of her own unworthiness. Miss Dove had never before felt 
unworthy in all her life. 

After that the thing happened frequently, until at last she saw who 
the intruders were. They were the children she had taught long ago. 

War had scattered those children. There was a girl—a vain, silly 
little piece she had been—who was a nurse on Corregidor, One of the 
boys was dead in Tunisia. Others were on the Anzio beach-head, or in 
the jungles of New Guinea, or in the flak-brightened sky over Ger¬ 
many. But they came back to Miss Dove. She saw them as they had 
been at seven, at ten, at twelve. Only they had a beauty she had not 
seen in them then. They lifted their faces like starry morning flowers. 
Their limbs quivered with the unreasoned joy of childhood. And then, 
as Miss Dove looked at them, they grew still. Their faces paled. They 
clasped their little hands. They faded and were gone. 

The child who came oftenest was Thomas Baker. The town paper 
had been full of Thomas. His ship had been bombed, his officers killed, 
and Thomas had taken over. A hundred men owed their lives to his 
presence of mind. For days he had floated on a raft with no food and 
only the water in his canteen. When they picked him up his tongue 
had protruded from his mouth, black and swollen with thirst. That 
was what affected Miss Dove most—he had run out of water. 

The Thomas who came to stand before her now was a sturdy boy in 
knickers. He held his chin at a cocky angle, but the dimple in it 
trembled. He ran the tip of his tongue over his lips. 

The boy who had choked on a peppermint returned to the classroom. 
Another boy, in the row by the window, cleared his throat. One in the 
middle row followed suit. Soon the whole room was dotted with the 
sound, a rough “h-hrmph” like frogs in a marsh. Miss Dove knew 
what the sound meant. It was the school’s traditional signal—a kind of 
dare. She had heard other teachers speak of it in exasperation. It was 
the first time it had occurred in her room. 


Slowly Randy Baker raised his hand. The sounds stopped. Silence 
like a caught breath hung on the room. Miss Dove could see beads of 

sweat on Randy’s brow. , Pratap College, 

“Yes, Randolph.?’’ she said. Library 
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Randy stood up. Miss Dove’s pupils always stood when they ad¬ 
dressed her. “I got a letter from Tommy yestiddy/’ he said. 

“Received, Randolph,” said Miss Dove. “You received a letter from 
your brother yesterday. That was nice.” 

“Yes, Miss Dove,” said Randy. He hesitated. 

“H-hr*rmph!” went the boy behind Randy. 

“He's been decorated,” said Randy, “for bravery beyond the call of 
duty.” The high words seemed to inspirit him. “He sent a message to 
the class.” 

“Did you bring the letter.^” asked Miss Dove. “If so, you may read 
that part aloud.” 

Randy took the letter from his hip pocket. The paper was smudged 
and crumpled. Obviously, it had suffered many readings in many 
hands. “It’s sort of long.” 

“We can spare the time,” said Miss Dove. 

Randy began to read. His voice was high and clear; it had the girlish 
sweetness that comes just before the breaking point. 

“ ‘The funny thing about the world,* ” Randy read, “ ‘is that it looks 
just like you think it docs. When they flew me back to Cal. in a hos¬ 
pital plane I looked down and, heck, kid, I might as well have been 
looking at those diagrams on the geography board back in dear (ha, 
ha!) ole Cedar Grove. 1 spotted a peninsula. A body of land almost 
entirely surrounded by water. I saw some atolls too. And they really 
are made in rings like doughnuts with palm trees sprouting out of the 
cake part and blue water in the hole in the middle. The water is the 
colour of that blue chalk I swiped once and drew a picture of Miss 
Dove on the sidewalk with. Remember.?’ ” 

He swallowed hard. 

“Proceed, Randolph,” said Miss Dove. 

“ ‘You want to know if I was scared when the Japs dive-bombed us. 
The answer is, you bet. But it came to me in a flash that I wasn’t much 
scareder than I was that time ole lady Dove caught me at the drinking 
fountain bragging about how I could beat her up. “I didn’t run that 
time,” I told myself, “so I won’t run now.” Besides, there wasn’t much 
place to run to.* ” 

The class laughed nervously. 

“ ‘And later,’ ” Randy read on doggedly, “ ‘when I was bobbing up 
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and down like Crusoe on my raft, what do you guess I thought about? 
It wasn’t any pin-up girl. It was Miss Dove. I thought about the fishy 
stare she used to owe us when we needed a drink of water. So to make 
my supply hold out I played I was back in the geography room. And 
even after the water was gone I kept playing. I’d think, “The bell is 
bound to ring in a few minutes. You can last a little longer.” It took 
the same kind of guts in the Pacific it did in school. Tell that to the 
guys in Cedar Grove.' ” Randy stopped abruptly. 

“Is that the end?” asked Miss Dove. 

Randy looked directly at her. For a fleeting moment she thought he 
was going to say yes. If he did, that would he that. 

Randy shook his head. “No, Miss Dove,” he said. “There’s a little 
more.” His face turned the colour of a ripe tomato. “He says here”— 
Randy gulped—“he says, ‘Give the terrible Miss Dove a kiss for me!’ ” 

Miss Dove came down from her platform. She inclined her head 
with her cheek turned in Randy’s direction. 

“Well, Randolph,” said Miss Dove, “I am waiting.” 

There was an electric stillness that was followed, as the full meaning 
of her words penetrated the children’s consciousness, by a gasp. Randy 
began to walk towards the teacher. He leaned forward stiffly from the 
waist and placed his puckered lips against her cheek. His kiss re¬ 
sounded, a small explosion in the room. 

“Thank you, Randolph,” said Miss Dove. “You may give Thomas 
my regards.” She straightened up and faced the class. To her surprise, 
nobody was grinning. 

Jincey Webb spoke. She did not raise her hand for permission. She 
just spoke out. “It’s like a medal,” she said softly. “It’s like he pinned 
a medal on Miss Dove.” 

For a moment a lamp seemed to burn behind Jincey’s face. Then over 
the light swept a shadow. It was as if she had glimpsed some universal 
beauty—of sorrow, perhaps, or of nobility—too poignant for her youth 
to bear. She began to cry. She flopped her head down on her desk with 
her red hair falling forward and spreading out like a crinkly fan. 

All the other girls wept with her. All the boys stared sternly into space. 

For the first time in her teaching career Miss Dove was at a loss. She 
wanted to make a speech. She wanted to say something beautiful and 
grateful about what life really meant to her, about the overwhelming 
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generosity of children. But 
the words would not come. 

Then she saw that what 
she had to thank her class 
for was not generosity at 
all. It was something much 
better than that and much 
harder to come by. It was 
justice. 

And as she realized that, 
she realized also that she was 
neglecting her duty. The 
first duty of a teacher was 
to preserve order. 

She fished a piece of string 
out of a receptacle on her 
desk. She walked down the 
aisle to Jincey Webb. She 
took Jincey’s hair, that mar¬ 
vel of art and nature, and 
bunched it in her hand. She 
tied it securely at the nape of 
Jincey's neck with the little 
bit of string. 

“Now it will be out of 
your way, she said. At the sound of her voice, cool, precise and usual, 
the children rallied. They sat erect. They blew their noses with clean 
handkerchiefs. They folded their hands on their desks. 

“Pens in position, class,” Miss Dove said. 

A transient mist stung her eyes. Through it, as through a prism, the 
children glowed. Freckles, cowlicks, pinafores and polo shirts seemed 
bathed in a rainbow iridescence. Her love flowed out to those children 

to those with their pen points poised above their paper and to those in 
the far places she had once helped them to locate on the map. It did not 
flow tenderly like a coddling mother’s love. It flowed on a fierce rush 
of hop)c and pride, the way an old general’s heart might follow his men 
into batde. 
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She went to the blackboard and picked up a piece of chalk. “Above 
the fiftieth parallel-“ wrote the terrible Miss Dove. 


The local Rotarians had convened for their weekly luncheon meet¬ 
ing. Alexander Burnham had said grace. The shrimp cocktail had been 
served. Suddenly Mr. Porter, who was a founder and president emeritus 
of the club, and who saw no reason to address the chair before he took 
the floor, struck his knife against his cocktail bowl. He struck so hard 
that a blob of red sauce leapt out, as if in fright, and landed upon the 
white tablecloth. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Porter, rising to his full height, which was impos¬ 
ing in spite of the stoop of his age, “it is my considered opinion, after a 
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lifetime’s observation, that a good businessman’s heart is not in his chest 
but in his wallet.” 

This remark was greeted with polite laughter. 

But Mr. Porter had not meant to be witty. He beetled his brows, 
craned his long, gaunt old neck and looked severely at his audience. He 
lifted his water goblet. 

“Before I proceed,” he said in a voice that creaked with emotion, “let 
me propose a toast. To the terrible Miss Dove!” 

The Rotarians drank. They set their goblets down. They applauded. 
Then, on a common impulse, they squirmed in their chairs. They 
planted their feel firmly upon the carpet. They straightened their backs. 
A few of them folded their hands. 

In the hospital, undergoing those tests that Thomas Baker had 
called e.xhaustive and that were, she discovered, certainly exhausting, 
Miss Dove did not imagine that her plight created any stir of feeling in 
Liberty Hill. She considered herself a private person, moving in a pri¬ 
vate orbit. That this orbit, this small, limited range of endeavour, should 
be multiplied into a series of rings—ever widening as time went on, 
like those rings that originate from a pebble cast into a still pond—had 
never occurred to her. 

She did not undervalue her talents. She knew she was a £Ood teacher 
of elementary geography. She knew she had a gift for moulding the 
clay of children’s minds and laying upon them a hard protective glaze 
of discipline. But that was all in her job. If she did not forget her pupils 
after she had finished with them, that was only because she was a person 
of retentive memory. She remembered them without illusion—fancying 
that they hadn't altered much for better or worse; and so, she presumed, 
they remembered her. To believe that wholesome fear would some day 
be transmuted into affection would have struck her as nonsense. That 
was a pathetic fallacy embraced by mothers, not teachers! 

And even if she had not scorned that sentimental dream, she would 
hardly have indulged in it today. Today was here and now. In this hos¬ 
pital. With this pain. Miss Dove’s joints were tapped with a small ham¬ 
mer. Her spine was pierced by a needle. In her bed she was rolled from 
strange place to strange place. Steel plates were clasped to her head and 
her brain waves recorded. All the bones in her body were X-rayed. 
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Thomas was in constant attendance. He promised to be with her 
through all her tests unless some emergency arose too complicated for 
the assistant doctor to handle. And as the day wore on she ceased to 
think of him as one of the Baker boys. She cea.sed to think of herself as 
a teacher. He was a doctor. She was a patient. Her will hung suspended 
in his. 

With a sense of mingled triumph and distress, Thomas perceived all 
this. He had taken a high hand with Miss Dove because he had felt that 
no other hand would do. He had won the struggle for ascendancy. But 
his victory was not very sweet. 

The results of the examinations were far from encouraging. Each test 
drew Thomas closer to the diagnosis he dreaded. But he remained 
methodical and reserved his conclusion. He had learned to do that in 
laboratories and dissecting rooms. He had learned it even earlier in the 
geography room at Cedar Grove School. How he had fought against 
that lesson! How he had longed to be important enough to give orders 
to Miss Dove. 

Once, he remembered, he had snitched a piece of blue chalk and had 
drawn her caricature on the cement walk that led to the school. It had 
been, in his opinion and that of his friends, a work of genius, done 
in heroic proportions and embellished with time-honoured details of 
humour. Miss Dove had been depicted as nine feet tall. She had been 
smoking a cigar and holding in one upraised hand a large botde marked 
WHISKEY. Hidden in the shrubbery, Thomas had waited to see what 
the original would do when she saw the portrait. 
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At last she had come out of the building. She had seen the picture. 
She had given it a cool, appraising glance and had walked across it as if 
it did not exist. 

And suddenly, watching her retreating back—the hat, the neck, the 
ball of hair, and the stick-like ankles beneath the dark skirt—the boy 
had been aghast. He had glimpsed a haughty loneliness that had struck 
him somehow—though he wouldn’t have used that word—as being 
universal. For the first time in his life he had experienced empathy, the 
least comfortable of human emotions. 

Heavy rain had fallen that night. Next morning a faint blue stain re¬ 
mained on the pavement. But for some time thereafter Thomas had 
avoided the front walk to the school. 

With all that in mind, he found the mild, obedient face of the woman 
on the bed almost more than he could bear. But after the final X-rays, 
when he was helping Billie Jean guide the patient’s bed back to her 
room, an incident occurred to show him that Miss Dove was still Miss 
Dove. 

Lester Knight, Junior, having accomplished a rapid recovery after his 
appendicectomy, was making full use of a wheel chair. He had escaped 
from the children’s ward and was speeding along the corridors, whoop¬ 
ing with mirth at the alarm he occasioned to pedestrians. 

Thomas started for him but jumped back when Lester, drunk with 
freedom, aimed the chair in his direction. 

“Lester,” Miss Dove said quietly. Her tone was level and calm and 
perfectly usual. 

Lester braked his chair. His eyes bulged. 

Miss Dove gave him a long gelid look. “You may return to your 
room,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Dove,” said Lester. His voice squeaked. 

“Ah, Miss Dove!” said Thomas. He bent over her. Had it not been 
for her eyes—the eyes that had quenched the spirits of Lester, Junior— 
he might have saluted her as his little brother had once done for him. 

At the door of her room he left her. “Tomorrow afternoon we’ll 
talk,” he said. “Until then I want you to put all this business out of 
your mind.” He hurried away before she could argue. 

Billie Jean brought a damp cloth and gently washed her patient’s 
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face. She was a good nursc^ Miss Dove reHccted. 

“You know. Miss Dove." Billie Jean blurled out suddenly, “I’m not 
really Mrs. Green ! " 

Miss Dove said nothing. 

“I took the name tor little Ava’s sake, ” said Billie Jean. 

Miss Dove still remained silent. 

“I was way out there in Detroit!” Billie Jean continued. Her tone 
was pleading. 

“Virtue knows no geography,” said Miss Dove. 

“I was on the night shift,” said Billie Jean. “It got me all mixed up. 
I’d never been anywhere before. Mamma was always careful with me 
—she never let me go on high school hay-rides or anywhere much except 
church socials. I wasn’t very mature!” 

“No,” agreed Miss Dove. 

“All the fellows wanted to take me out. I guess it went to my head. 
There was this one fellow—I didn’t know he was married—that was 
wonderful to me. I—I gave him too much. In other words-” 

“You need not elaborate,” said Miss Dove. 

“He was so good-looking and big,” said Billie Jean, “And I was so 
homesick. You know how it is!” 

“I do not know how it is,” said Miss Dove. “But I know that right is 
right and wrong is wrong.” 

“That’s what Bill says. Those very words,” said Billie Jean. “So little 
Ava came way out in Detroit.” (She seemed to imply that the infant had 
been clever to manage being born in that outlandish place.) “I could 
have left her for adoption. There was an agency wanted her. And there 
was this old childless couple—the lady was over forty—that offered me 
three thousand dollars! But—well, she was mine. And how did I know 
other folks would bring her up right.^” 

“A child is a responsibility,” said Miss Dove. 

“So I brought her home and told that talc about my husband being 
killed. Mamma said she’d keep Ava while I worked. I talked to Rever¬ 
end Burnham and Dr. Hurley. They got me into the practical-nursing 
course. So here I am ! ” 

Miss Dove sighed. She was not astonished. She knew that in the great 
world such things happened. Even in the smaller world of Liberty Hill 
they were, though scarcely commonplace, by no means unheard of. Her 
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sigh was for William Holloway. 

“And why,” she said, “did you confide in me, Mrs.- 

“Billie Jean,” the nurse said. “Because I couldn’t deceive you.” 

“Deceit is a tangled web,” said Miss Dove. 

“I had to tell Bill too,” Billie Jean said. “He’s like you. A person you 
tell the truth to.” 

“Ah ! ” said Miss Dove. 

“He was cut up,” Billie Jean said. “He was furious. He didn’t date 
me for a week. And then he said he’d marry me anyhow but if he ever 
caught me doing anything unrespectablc—even looking fresh at a fellow 
or smoking in public—he’d”—she paused dramatically—“he’d ta\e his 
belt to me!" 

Somehow Miss Dove felt sanguine as to William’s domestic future. 
He was one of those elect who had the gift of authority and the nerve 
to use it. And Billie Jean was born to love a master. 

As she fed Miss Dove her evening meal (asparagus soup and apricot 
whip) the nurse was silent. Her expression was subdued, but not un¬ 
cheerful. She was brooding, no doubt, upon Patrolman Holloway’s 
strong right arm. At last she said, “I guess I'm one of those that have 
to learn the hard way.” 

“Wc all are, Billie Jean,” said Miss Dove. 

The next morning Jincey Baker came in, wearing a ruffled neglige 
and looking remarkably like a little girl who was playing at pregnancy 
with a pillow stuffed under her waistband. She had been admitted to 
the hospital, Jincey said, more for Tommy’s peace of mind than any¬ 
thing. She was several days past term. If nothing definite happened by 
Saturday night, Sam Tillet had promised to give Nature a nudge. 

“Right now he suggests that 1 keep walking,” she said, “I peeped in 
to ask Miss Dove to wish me luck.” 

“I do, Virginia,” said Miss Dove. 

When Jincey had left, Billie Jean said, “I used to think she was the 
snootiest, dumbest brat in Liberty Hill. But she’s really a good kid. She 
hasn’t hardly seen her husband for days, and not a cheep out of herl” 

“A physician cannot call his time his own,” said Miss Dove. 

“Nor an officer of the law, cither,” Billie Jean added smugly. “It’s 
like the old folks say: ‘Men must work and women must weep.’ ” 
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“1 consider that an efTetc philosophy,” said Miss Dove. 

“Oh, so do I! ” agreed Billie Jean, who had no inkling of the meaning 
of effete. 

Flowers arrived. There were quantities of mixed bouquets from the 
florist and a dish garden that the pupils of the third grade had made. 
The dish was a biscuit pan filled with moss and bordered with ferns and 
hepatica. In the moss was stuck a seedling cedar, and nearby, in the 
exact centre of the pan, sat a rectangular building made of red card¬ 
board, upon which the pattern of bricks had been marked in white ink. 

“It’s Cedar Grove ! ” said Billie Jean. “Oh, isn’t it sweet! ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dove. As she examined the arrangement of the 


garden she saw .something sweeter still. She saw a group of children ab¬ 
sorbed in a task and aiming at perfection. She was aware of a constric¬ 
tion in her throat. “The ink work is laudably neat,” she said. “You may 
place it on the window-sill.” 

In the afternoon Thomas arrived, accompanied by Mr. Porter. 

The old gentleman refused a chair. “I can talk better on my feet,” he 
said, “and 1 shan’t stay long.” 

He sto(xJ leaning on his gold-headed cane, beetling his bushy brows, 
thrusting his pendulous underlip and glaring at Miss Dove. The glare, 
Miss Dove knew, was a sign of that anger that is often, in the old and 
strong, a twin of pity. She despised pity. She rejected Mr. Porter’s with 


a glance. 

Thomas did not beat about the bush. “Surgery is indicated, Miss 

Dove,” he said. “The sooner the better. And now-” he bowed to 

Mr. Porter. 

“I am not here in a private capacity,” said Mr. Porter, sounding 
unctuous in spite of his creaking voice. “I represent Rotary!” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Dove. 

“Indeed, yes,” said Mr. Porter. “Our chapter has voted unanimously 
to assume entire financial responsibility for the expenses of your illness.” 

Miss Dove opened her lips to speak. Mr. Porter silenced her. 

“Wherever you choose to go for this operation,” he said, “—Roches¬ 
ter, Boston, Baltimore—Rotary is behind you!” 

“And if 1 decline the kind offer.'*” said Miss Dove. 

A flush swept over Mr. Porter’s gaunt face. He pounded his stick. 
“Who are you to decline it?” he demanded. “Who gave you the right 
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to insult your friends? To walk the world with a haughty spirit— 
frightening little children, turning men to stone?’* 

“My dear sir,” said Miss Dove, “if you wish to have my attention 
you must employ a civil tone. I am not to be bullied!” 

“Bullied!” Porter croaked. “You talk of bullying!” He turned to 
Thomas. “She’s always been a stiff-necked termagant. Do you think my 
pride hasn't suffered, seeing the daughter of my friend penniless, work¬ 
ing for her bread, wearing outlandish clothes-•” 

“You have forgotten yourself, Mr. Porter,” said Miss Dove. 

“I have forgotten nothing,” Mr. Porter rejoined. “I haven’t forgotten 
that I made you a very civil offer once!” 

Mr. Porter had once offered Miss Dove his name. That had been 
fifteen years before, when he had been a vigorous sixty-seven and a 
widower of a year’s standing. He was rich. He was lonely. Miss Dove 
was undoubtedly lonely, too, and far from rich. What could have been 
more suitable? 

Walking up Oakwood Street with a rose in his buttonhole and a 
spring in his gait, he had felt utterly sanguine as to the success of his 
errand. He had been warmed by a glow of benevolence and armed with 
pretty phrases with which to soothe his lady-love when she would (as it 
didn’t occur to him she wouldn’t) droop against his broad chest with 
bird-like chirps of gratitude. And then she had refused him. She had 
simply said no, thank you, and changed the subject. 

Now, in this hospital room, the chagrin of that old moment was plain 
as a wen on his face. 

“The offer was generous,” said Miss Dove, “but nonetheless ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

Mr. Porter trembled. His hawk’s eyes blazed. But he knew he could 
not sustain his rage against Miss Dove. She had once done something 
for him, consciously or unconsciously, that would always command his 
devotion. 

That had been in February ’ 33 , a black month that still recurred to 
him in dyspeptic nightmares. There had been a run on his bank. All 
day the lobby had been packed and a line of frightened customers had 
moved towards thecashicr’s window withdrawing the lifeblood of trade. 
And then, bobbing among the milling, muttering throng, Mr. Porter 
saw the flat black hat and the pale pointed face of Miss Dove. Her fea- 




cures were composed. Only the tip of her nose was pinker than usual 
and that was owing, no doubt, to the frost in the air outside. She spoke. 
Her voice was not strident or even raised. It was the crisp, precise, level 


voice of the geography room at Cedar Grove School. 

“Will you allow me passage, please?” she said. “I wish to make a 

deposit.*’ 

She stared at the man at the head of the line—a man prepared to 
demand the last scrapings in the till—until, like one mesmerized, he 
stepped aside and allowed her to take his place. She deposited her 
salary cheque for the month. It was a cheque for ninety-eight dollars. 
She took her time. She inquired as to the state of Mr. Porter’s health 
and that of his wife, his cousins, his aunts and his nieces; she com- 
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mentcd—and whether with irony or innocence he never knew—upon 
the flourishing business that the bank appeared to be doing. She had 
just completed her transaction when the court-house clock struck three. 
Banking hours were over. Mr. Porter could close the cashier’s window, 
lower the green baize shade behind the glass and put his head in his 
hands. 

By next day the bank had been able to convert a few of its assets into 
ready cash, but there had been, it transpired, no necessity for doing so. 
The temper of panic had passed. 

Since then, whenever he had heard anyone speak of entertaining angels 
unaware, Mr. Porter had thought of Miss Dove. 

“It isn’t charity that Liberty Hill offers you,’’ he said more gently. “It 
is-’’ He searched for a word that would satisfy her. Love? Grati¬ 

tude? “It is Respect,’’he said. 

“That,” said Miss Dove with an air of noblesse oblige, “I shall accept 
with unqualified pleasure.” 

“Now,” said Thomas, bringing the conversation back to medicine, 
“I’ve discussed your case with Dr. Hurley.” 

“What was young Dr. Hurley’s opinion?” 

“His opinion concurs with mine,” Thomas said. “You have a small 
growth on your spine that must, if possible, be removed.” 

“If possible?” 

“If possible,” Thomas said. “Until we go in we can never be sure 
about the nature of any tumour.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Dove. She understood. She was not so naive as to 
fail to guess the word the doctor had chosen not to use. 

“All you have to decide,” said Mr. Porter, “is who shall remove it 
and where!” 

“Aren’t you competent?” Miss Dove asked Thomas. 

“Yes,” Thomas said without hesitation. “I am.” (Miss Dove liked 
men who did not pretend to diffidence.) “But there are surgeons with 
more experience and reputation. And I am not a Boards man.” He ex¬ 
plained that he had not yet taken certain examinations which would 
qualify him as a Fellow of the American Board of Surgeons. “I plan to 
take Boards this summer,” he said. “But in the meantime-” 

“I am not a Boards woman,*’ said Miss Dove. 

This was true. Miss Dove had not satisfied the state Board of Educa- 
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tion’s requirements for a grade-A certificate. She had never had a course 
in educational psychology or classroom management. She was rated— 

and paid—as a sub-standard teacher. 

“If you decide to go elsewhere, that won’t be interpreted by anyone 
as a reflection upon my ability,” Thomas said. “The operation is ex¬ 
tremely delicate.” 

“Rotary can charter a plane,” said Mr. Porter. “There’s a famous 

man at the Mayo Clinic-” 

“Allow me to deliberate,” said Miss Dove. 

Mr. Porter leaned on his cane. Billie Jean stood, still as a statue, 
against the wall. Thomas waited at the foot of the bed. His hands rested 
lightly upon the rail. 

Miss Dove deliberated. Her thoughts took her far into the past. 

She was in the geography room. The third grade was quietly painting 
maps. Miss Dove, reaching for a book, upset a box of chalk. She was 
mortified by the accident; she had never done such an awkward thing 
before. 

The pupils looked up. Their hands shot into the air. They were all 
bright-faced, glad of diversion, eager to be of help. 

“You may continue painting,” Miss Dove told them distantly. “I can 
attend to this.” 

To retrieve the chalk she squatted down, balancing her modest der- 
riere upon her heels. She was thankful that her solid-front desk hid her 
from view, for she thought a stooping position incongruous with dig¬ 
nity. She was arranging the sticks of chalk neatly in the box when she 
sensed an electric quality in the silence of the room. Then something 
soft brushed her check, her neck. It fell about her shoulders. It was her 
hair! 

Pivoting on the balls of her feet she came face to face with Thomas 
Baker. He held one wire hairpin between his thumb and forefinger. 
Half a dozen others protruded from his mouth. 

For an awful moment she glimpsed ignominious defeat. The citadel 
of her privacy, of her immutability, had been invaded by an eight-year- 
old boy! She would soon be an object of derision. She wanted to shake 
Thomas until his bones rattled, until he choked on the hairpins. 

Happily, however, an expedient occurred to her. If he was dexterous 
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enough to remove the pins without her knowledge, he was dexterous 
enough to repair his mischief! 

She spoke in an almost inaudible whisper close to Thomas's blushing 
car. “Put each one back in its proper place,” she said, and turned away 
to continue gathering up the chalk. 

Her appearance, when she resumed her throne, was quite usual. Her 
face was impassive. Her hair was screwed into its customary knot at the 
nape of her neck. 

“Remember to print your names legibly in the lower right-hand 
corners of your margins,” she had said to the class. 

She had not glanced at Thomas. 

Now, TWENTY YEARS later, she did glance at him. 

“I remember,” she said, “that you had very skilful fingers.” 

“You had very pretty hair, Miss Dove,” said Thomas. 

Miss Dove did not smile, but for an instant her face softened. “I shall 
feel perfectly safe,” she said, “in the hands of my children.” 

It was too much for old Mr. Porter. Wheezing back his tears, he 
stumped out of the room. Billie Jean followed him with a glass of water. 

“Now that the air is clear of emotion,” said Miss Dove to Thomas, 
“we can resume our discussion.” 

“I think we ought to do it on Saturday,” Thomas said. “Tomorrow. 
As you used to tell us, there is no merit in delay.” 

“None,” said Miss Dove. “Tomorrow, then.” 

At ten that evening, Thomas told her, she would swallow a capsule 
containing a powerful soporific. She would sleep soundly. So soundly 
that next morning when she was given a hypodermic she might scarcely 
know—certainly she wouldn't care. She would be taken to the operat¬ 
ing room and put under general anarsthesia. Because of the position of 
her tumour the operation for its removal might be slow. In that event, 
the anesthetic would be prolonged and so would its after-effects. It 
might well be Sunday before she really awoke, 

“Where.^” asked Miss Dove. 

“What.?” 

“Where will I awake.?” 

Thomas shook his head. The Bakers, Miss Dove recalled, had never 
been good at dissembling. 
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“I don't know, Miss Dove,” he said. 

Miss Dove, as her history would bear out, was little given to swagger. 
But even she was not proof against that human vanity which impels 
one to say something memorable and gallant upon the eve of crisis. 

“Here or there is immaterial,” she said, with a shrug in her voice. ‘‘I 
have long been curious about the topography of Heaven.” 

Later, she reflected that the boast had been unworthy of her. It was 
unworthy because it was untrue. She took a rather cool view of Heaven. 

She did not question the existence of that far bourn. It lay, she pre¬ 
sumed, beyond all the horizons and solar systems and galaxies that the 
finite mind of man could imagine. It was an estimable country. But, 
from hearsay, the contours of the land, the character of its fauna and the 
aspect of its populace did not appeal to her. There were too many sheep 
there. (Silly creatures!) Golden streets were ostentatious. Rivers that 
flowed with milk and honey would attract flies. And the place held no 
room for improvement! Its institutions and inhabitants were perfect. 
How dull it would be for a teacher! 

Naturally, Miss Dove had never voiced that objection. She hardly 
knew she entertained it. Heaven was her eventual home. Some day she 
would go there and accept, with what grace she could muster, beatific 
and perpetual idleness. 

Only—she whispered to herself—not tomorrow! 

Pretending to read a magazine, she thought of the places—the lowly, 
earth-bound places—that she did long to see. They ran through her mind 
like snatches of poetry. The white cliffs of Dover, the Lake Country 
and all the green English countryside. Paris. Rome on its Seven Hills. 
Rivers and deltas and black forests where bull elephants charged 
through the undergrowth and supple feline animals stalked their prey. 
The Orient. The Arctic Circle. 

There was much she wanted to know. After her retirement she had 
meant to study Greek and geology. She had meant to learn more about 
the migratory habits of birds. She regretted neglecting to verify the 
statement about the flavour of ants that Angela had queried long ago. 

Dr. Temple came to listen to her chest. Mere hospital busy-work, Miss 
Dove thought impatiently, but decided to be gracious to him. 

“When you write to your mother, which I trust you do at regular 
intervals-” she began. 
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“Once a week,” he said. 

“You may tell her I do not find you unastutc.” 

“She’ll be proud to hear that,” he said. “She’s so keen that she some¬ 
times fancies her family more obtuse than it isl” 

“Do you know how ants taste.^” Miss Dove asked without preamble, 
simply because she suddenly burned to know. 

I'hc nurse looked alarmed (was the patient wandering.?) and Miss 
Dove herself was aware that the question had a mildly lunatic ring. 

But Adams Temple—Angela’s own true son!—was a young man to 
whom curiosity, per se, seemed a normal, wholesome appetite. 

“Why, yes. My mother told me,” he said. “She ate one once, when 
she was a little girl. They taste like sour pickles.” 

On Sati’rday .morning at eight o’clock Dr. Baker stood in tl.e corridor 
outside the operating rooms and talked with his assistant. Dr. Temple. 
H e was relaxed, unhurried and steady of nerve. Just before an operation 
—no matter how difficult or fraught with danger—this miraculous 
thing always happened to him. Tranquillity descended upon his spirit. 

“The parson and the cop are in the lobby,” Adams Temple said. 
“Potential blood donors. They both match.” 

“Good,” said Thomas. He lit a cigarette. His hand did not shake. 

“An odd pair,” Adams said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They both grew up here in Liberty Hill. They 
went to the same school.” 

“I talked a bit with the cop,” Adams said. “He told me about his life 
—sketchily, of course. How he pulled himself up by his bootstraps with 
Miss Dove’s moral aid. A remarkable story.” 

“Bill’s quite a guy,” Thomas said absendy. 

“If he docs give her a transfusion,” Adams went on, “or even if he 
doesn’t—just because he’s here ready to—and this thing turns out well, 
it will mean a lot to him. To all of you.” 

“You’re damn right it will,” said Thomas. 

The operation lasted for hours. During the morning a number of 
callers came to the hospital. There was nothing they could do, they 
knew. They were drawn there, as by a magnet, to inquire, to leave their 
cards, and go away. 
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For the most part, Billie Jean remained in her patient's empty room. 
Now and then, however, just for the pure pleasure of gazing on William 
Holloway, who sat, majestic and muscular, in a brown leather lounge 
chair, she found an excuse for consulting the receptionist in the lobby. 
She was there when the delegation from Cedar Grove School arrived. 

The delegation was composed of four girls and eight boys. Their 
faces, prcternaturally clean, were solemn, brave and scared. The girls 
were in Brownie dresses and the boys in Wolf Cub uniforms. Their 
right sleeves were rolled to their shoulders. 

Billie Jean met them at the door. “Children aren’t allowed without 

their parents,” she said. “What do you want?” 

“We’re on important business,” young David Burnham said haught¬ 
ily. “A matter of life or death.” 

“Let me talk,” said Vicky Evans. “I’m spokesman.” 

“Okay, big shot,” said David. 

“We came to give blood to Miss Dove,” said Vicky. She crooked out 
her bare arm as if expecting to be seized and bled on the instant. She 
bit her lips and squinched her eyes shut. 

“We don’t take blood from folks your age,” said Billie Jean. 

“We’re all big,” piped a diminutive, pigtailed girl. “We’re all over 

nine! ” 

“We have health badges,” said Vicky. “Our blood’s strong!” 

Billie Jean’s maternal tenderness was touched. “Listen, honeys,” she 
said gently, “we don’t need you. We’ve got David’s daddy and Officer 
Holloway right here. But 1 know something you can do for Miss Dove.” 

“What?” asked David suspiciously, as if he knew the project would 
be dull. 

“The proficiency test’s Monday,” said Billie Jean. “If she comes back 
to school and finds you flunked it she’ll be good and angry! She’ll be 
terrible! You go home and study for that!” 

“Heck,” someone muttered. “We know that junk!” 

“Arc you sure?” asked Billie Jean. In rapid succession she pointed 
her finger at child after child, firing questions like bullets. “What’s the 
difference between longitude and latitude? Name the Great Lakes. 

Where is the Tropic of Capricorn?” 

At each shot the children backed nearer to the door. At last they were 
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“You managed that like a seasoned diplomat, Billie Jean,” said Alex¬ 
ander Burnham. 

Billie Jean smiled. “I wish I knew the answers!” She dabbed at her 
eyes. “Those cute little tykes,” she murmured brokenly, and hurried 
away. 

Meanwhile Miss Dove had set out on a very grand tour. 

Precisely when the journey began and how long it lasted and what 
ground it covered are questions impossible to answer. Now and then 
she would find herself in a new place without knowing how she had got 
there. At first she was being carried—in a palanquin, she presumed— 
across a beautiful plain that spread out on cither side and was dotted 
with clusters of buildings. Pagodas. Palaces. Temples. Bells were ring¬ 
ing in the distance—they made a mellow, wistful sound—and the colours 
of the landscape were clear and delicate. The trees had twisted trunks 
and their spreading, wind-flattened crowns were a soft sea-green out¬ 
lined in gold. They were like the trees in a Chinese tapestry. Beneath 
one tree a man stood reading a book. He wore a crimson gown and a 
long, thin chin beard that fell to his knees. 

“Are you Marco Polo.^” he called when he saw Miss Dove. 

“No,” she replied, finding nothing strange in his question. “I am 
Miss Dove of Liberty Hill!" 

“Miss Dove!” he cried and made a deep obeisance. 

Why. this is old Cathay! she thought. 

And then suddenly she realized that she was not riding in a palan¬ 
quin. She was sitting on a scat made of four joined hands which be¬ 
longed to Thomas Baker and Alexander Burnham. The boys were grin¬ 
ning up at her in an impish way. They were about eleven years old. 
They wore red sweaters and corduroy knickers. Alexander was smok¬ 
ing a cigarette. 

“How unseemly!” she said. “Put me down at once.” 

Thomas wiggled his ears. “This is my theatre of command,” he said. 

“You have never been in more grievous error,” said Miss Dove. “Put 
me down.” 

“Keep your spine rigid,” said Thomas. “Ready, Sandy.? One—two 
—three— go!*' 

Instead of putting her down they swung her aloft. She left their hands 
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and bounced into the air—very lightly, she remarked, like a soap bubble 
_and found herself perched comfortably upon the hump of a camel. 

The camel half turned its head and looked at her with one mournful 
eye. “I’m not a pretty beast,” it said. 

Miss Dove was chagrined. Although she had dictated those words 
many times to the advanced first grade, she would never have been so 
unfeeling as to say them to a camel’s face. 

“Pretty is as pretty does,” she said. 

“I can go many days without water,” the camel said. It moved ofi 
towards the flat, treeless horizon. 

The desert looked exactly like the sand-table desert that the third 
grade always made when it was introduced to Arabia. Only, of course, 
no table could begin to suggest this sense of illimitable space. Then, 
against the horizon, she saw a caravan. Its “desert ships” and their 
robed riders were purple. They might have been cut from the purple 
cardboard that the children used to suggest distance. 

Miss Dove and her steed were approaching an oasis. It was a green, 
inviting spot—a clump of date palms round a bubbling spring. 

“Could you take a sip of water?” asked the camel. His voice was like 
a woman’s voice, soft and wheedling. “Just a little sip of water.? 

Miss Dove was tempted. She would have enjoyed a sip. But pride 
would not permit her to be less abstemious than a beast. 

“We will wait until big recess,” she said. 

The camel snorted. It turned its head to her. Its heavy-lidded eye, its 
curling lips and its long yellow teeth made her think of Mr. Porter. 
“I made you a civil offer once,” it said. 

When the desert was crossed, how she dismounted from her perch 
Miss Dove could not say. She only knew that before long she was in an 
aeroplane speeding over land and sea. 

It was such a machine as she had watched rise above the county fair¬ 
grounds in the summer of 1910 . She flew it herself. She sat in an open 
cockpit and held the stick with one hand while with the other she 
pressed down hard on the crown of her hat to prevent its blowing off. 

It was night. The moon and stars were shining. 

She saw the craters on the moon and the rings round Saturn and 
the seventh star in the Pleiades. Below her, white in the moonlight, 
gleamed the remnants of antiquity—the Leaning Tower, the Pyramids, 



the broken columns of the Parthenon. The plane nosed downward. 

She was in Paris. The chestnuts were in flower. Ladies, exquisitely 
gowned, strolled beside handsome gentlemen with moustaches like her 
father’s. Well-mannered children sailed boats on a pond. Everything 
was suave and comme il faitt and yet she was uneasy. Paris was a beau¬ 
tiful city full of beautiful names—Champs Elysces, Bois de Boulogne, 
Place dc la Concorde—but she did not trust it. 

“Oh, to be in England, now that April’s here!” she sighed. 

“It’s just past the Channel,” said a man at her elbow. Or did he say 
“crisis”.? He had an American accent—a Liberty Hill accent. “It ought 
to be smooth sailing.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Dove. She descended a flight of rickety 
steps to a pier at the end of which a small steamship was bobbing on 
choppy water. The man called down to someone on the ship. 

“She’s all right,” he called. “Let her sleep!” 

Let her sleep, let her sleep, let her sleep. . . . 

In London she felt more at home. A bobby saluted her. “They’re 
expecting you, mum,” he said. He put her into a cab—a hansom cab— 




and she rode through the grey calm heart of London past the British 
Museum and Trafalgar Square and The Old Curiosity Shop. Big Ben 
struck the hour. The cab stopped at the gates of Buckingham Palace. 
Miss Dove alighted. A soldier in a busby flung open the gate. They re 
expecting you,” he said. 

Miss Dove went past him. A garden party was in progress. Among 
the guests Miss Dove spotted her mother, who was dressed in black but 
carrying a pink silk parasol that cast a rosy light upon her face and 
made it look young and debonair. She smiled at her daughter and con¬ 
tinued talking gaily to a little page. 

Miss Dove sat down at a round table. Presently Queen Mary joined 
her. The Queen’s manner was stately and alTablc. She wore a high 
turban covered with feathers and violets. She exuded an agreeable odour 
of lavender. 

“Miss Dove,” she said, “I admire your hat.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Miss Dove, congratulating herself upon 
remembering to say “ma’am” to the Queen, “It is not to be compared 
with yours. Yours is a chapeau.” 
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Her Majesty stroked the feathers on her hat. “I always wash before 
applying scent,” she said. “Would you care to sec my herbaceous 

border? ” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Miss Dove, who was an amateur of botany. 

At a respectful distance she followed her hostess. But she never saw 
the border. Instead, when she came to the end of the path she found 
herself standing on the jutting point of a cliff at the edge of a high 
plateau. Far below—so far that looking down made her dizzy—a narrow 
inlet joined two great seas that lay to left and right. Between the prom¬ 
ontory upon which she stood and another promontory, exactly like 
hers, a footbridge spanned the chasm. It was a flimsy-looking bridge 
made of wire and barrel staves and less than a yard in width. Miss Dove 
drew back. 

At the farther end of the bridge stood the young archaeologist. He 
wore white flannel trousers, a dark blue blazer, a high collar and a stiff 
straw hat which he removed with a flourish. “Do you know me, Miss 
Dove?” he asked, and his voice, though familiar, sounded different from 
the voice of the young man she had once talked to on the college lawn. 
“I’m rather bizarre, but quite benign!” 

Miss Dove crossed the bridge. She walked gingerly at first, but by 
the time she reached the middle she had no fear of falling. On the other 
side of the chasm the world was bathed in pellucid gold. All the vegeta¬ 
tion was overlaid with a patina of light. 

“Under these happy auspices-” the young archaeologist began, and 

would have seized her hand. 

She darted away from him. “I must tell them!” she cried. 

Once she looked back to see if he were following, but he was only 
standing there, decorous and unimportunate. 

She ran through the town of Liberty Hill, into the central corridor 
of Cedar Grove School. She took a long, flying leap and slid along the 
floor, as she had seen boys do when they thought she wasn’t looking. 
She slid straight to the geography room and in at the door. 

The room was noisy and bright with children. They were playing 
leap-frog over the desks. When they saw Miss Dove they reined in their 
joy. They went to their seats. They opened their notebooks and sat erect 
—feet on the floor, hands folded on the desks, solemn eyes to the front. 

Miss Dove mounted the platform. “Attention, please,” she said. She 
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meant her voice to ring, but it came out level and precise. She wanted 
to say to the children : “Unclasp your little hands! Forget the rules. A 
fig for margins ! " She wanted to tell them : “Look for the golden light! 
Drink the air of Spring! Life is the only thing that matters at all. Life!” 

But the spell that had fallen upon the class fell upon her. She could 
not speak. The only sound in the room was that of a fiy buzzing against 
the screen. She picked up yesterday’s folded newspaper, which she had 
saved against such an emergency. At a measured pace she walked to the 
window and swatted the fiy. 

She opened her eyes. She was lying, of course, in her hospital bed. 
Beside her stood a tall iron contraption, like a fioor lamp, that held a 
jar of clear liquid. From the bottom of the jar depended a small rubber 
tube that was attached by a needle to the vein in the inside bend of her 
elbow. 

She felt alert and collected. She knew immediately where she was and 
what had happened. But in an odd and bitter way she felt disappointed 
too. Why had she returned to this small, strictured, accustomed place? 
She had been free. 

Sunlight flooded the window. The red paper schoolhouse in the dish 
garden was incandescent. Why, there it is, she thought. There is Life. 

She thought of all the children she had pruned and polished and kept 
in line, and to whom she had explained, by precept and example, the 
hard, the true, the simple and beautiful meaning of the human adven¬ 
ture. She thought of their faces lighting up with fresh wonder when 
they conceived, for the first time, the roundness of the earth. 

She knew, with a passion of yearning, exactly where she wished to 
go. Not to old Cathay. Not to London or Paris or to the country with 
the golden light. She wanted to walk down to Oakwood Street, across 
Lafayette Avenue, up Maple Street, over to Grant Avenue (nodding to 
William Holloway) and into the portals of Cedar Grove School. She 
wanted to go into the geography room. To put her hat and gloves and 
bag in the cupboard. To unroll the big map of the world. To mount her 
platform and to stand there waiting for the first-graders to file in. 

Thomas Baker came into the room looking tired, like a man who has 
forgotten about sleep. But he looked jaunty as well. In the crook of 
either arm he carried a bundle wrapped in a blue blanket. 
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(Twins, thought Miss Dove. Boy twins. I shall have to keep them 
apart—one on the first row and one far over by the windows—even 
though that upsets my alphabetical seating arrangement. But would 
they-? Would she ever-.?) 

Thomas paused just inside the door. When he saw in the glass Billie 
Jean's delighted smile, he wagged his ears. He cocked one eyebrow. 
“What a man among men am I?" his clowning plainly bragged. 

He tiptoed to the bedside. The babies began to cry. “An-ha-n-n! 
Ahan-a-n-nn-n!" their shrill, indignant voices went. 

“Quiet, please,” said Miss Dove. 

Nobody was surprised when the babies hushed. 

She gazed up at the doctor. Her eyes were grey and luminous and 
steady. She waited to hear the truth. 

Thomas returned her gaze. His face, like the paper schoolhouse, 
seemed to glow from within. 

He thought of Miss Dove tying Jincey’s hair with the string. He saw 
her, standing straight as her long map pointer, beside the desk and the 
globe. Then he told her what she wanted to know. He told her without 
wasting a word. 

He stood erect. He drew a curtain of gravity over his face, making 
it blank of everything except decorum and sober dedication. In the re¬ 
served, deferential, uninflected accents of Cedar Grove Elementary 
School, he spoke at last. 

“Good morning, Miss Dove,” he said. 
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Royal Message to the Channel Islands 


Buckingham Palace, 

July 9, 1940 

To the Bailiffs of Jersey and Guernsey. 

For strategic reasons, it has been found necessary to withdraw 
the armed forces from the Channel Islands. 

I deeply regret this necessity, and I wish to assure My people in 
the Islands that in taking this decision. My Government have not 
been unmindful of their position. It is in their interest that this step 
should be taken in present circumstances. 

The long association of the Islands with the Crown and the loyal 
service the people of the Islands have rendered to My Ancestors and 
Myself arc guarantees that the link between us will remain unbroken, 
and I know that My people in the Islands will look forward with the 
same confidence as I do to the day when the resolute fortitude with 
which we face our present difficulties will reap the reward of Victory. 

GEORGE R I. 


CHAPTER 1 





T ABOUT ten o’clock on the morning of July 10, 1940, a 
small motor boat set out from St. Peter Port in Guernsey 
for the little island of Armorel. In the bows stood Hans 
Weiss, captain in the Xth Regiment of Panzer Grena¬ 
diers, looking eagerly across the dancing sea towards the 
.... distant whale-backed blur on the horizon that was to he 

his first independent command and his home. He was a man of forty- 
five, a shrewd, slow-speaking one-time cattle breeder from Westphalia, 
and he was well content with his appointment as Commandant of tliis 
remote island, for ahead of him lay rest from the thunderstorm of war. 
There was a light wind and the sea was up. Cormorants stood on the 
rocks ofT Herm and once, to his delight, a puffin crossed his bows, skim¬ 
ming the waves at sea level. Captain Weiss smiled with satisfaction and 
took a deep breath of the morning air. ^ - pratap 
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The blue blur of Armorel hardened and began to assume a definite 
shape. Weiss took up his field-glasses. After a while, he beckoned to his 
sergeant, Feldwcbcl Kurt Vogel, who clambered forward and wiped the 
spray from his face. 

“Herr HaupUnann?” 

“Wc shall be alongside in about a quarter of an hour. You know your 
orders.” 

“Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” He repeated with parrot-like cynicism a 
phrase he had learned by heart. “It is the wish of the Fiihrer to respect 
those whom he has conquered.” 

“Correct, Sergeant Vogel. These people, these islanders, will be sus¬ 
picious of us. It is our duty to win them over to our way of life, not by 
this”—he laid his hand on the holster of his ten-shot Liiger automatic— 
“but by patience and by example.” 

“I understand, Herr Hauptmann.” 

The motor boat turned into the seaweeded entrance of Havre des 
Mouettes. The chugging of the engine died away and the only sound 
was the soft slapping of the waves on the vessel’s sides as she was carried 
towards the quay. The pilot made fast and Captain Weiss, followed by 
Sergeant Vogel, mounted the slippery stone steps that led to the quay. At 
the top of the steps, a small group of men waited in silence. Weiss looked 
from face to face. He saluted and said in excellent English: 

“Which of you is the Suzerain of Armorel?” 

From the group one man stepped forward. He was an old man with a 
lined, deeply sunburned face. Unlike the others, who wore fishermen’s 
jerseys and cloth caps, he was in a black suit and an ancient bowler hat. 
His clumsy black boots were highly polished and dangling from his 
watch-chain was the image of Queen Victoria. So incongruous was his 
appearance on this shining morning that Captain Weiss had difficulty 
in suppressing a smile. The old man said in a voice of great dignity and 

“I am the Provost of Armorel. In the absence of our Suzerain it is I 
who am responsible.” 

“Then it is to you I speak. The island will be taken over at once by 
the armed forces of the Reich. Here are the main provisions of our 
orders.” 

He took a typewritten sheet from his pocket and read aloud: 
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“All islanders must remain indoors between eleven at night and six in 
the morning. No boat may leave any harbour or any other place. No one 
is allowed to go near the sea. All firearms must be surrendered imme¬ 
diately.” 

He scanned the group before he went on : “It is also my duty to in¬ 
form you that any disobedience, no matter how trivial, will be strictly 
and immediately punished. That must be clearly understood.” There 
was no reaction, no protest. Ribbentrop was right—the decadence of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England had spread even to their remote outposts. He 
added the well-worn formula: 

“It is the wish of the Fiihrer to respect those whom he has conquered.” 

The Provost said deliberately, “Your Fiihrer has not conquered the 
country with whom we are one.” 

Weiss looked at him sharply. The hitherto insignificant figure in the 
black suit and the ludicrous bowler hat had suddenly acquired signifi¬ 
cance. The Provost’s eyes met his in an unblinking stare. Weiss frowned. 
Was the Provost to be his enemy.? An enemy.? It was a big word, much 
too big a word to describe this puny caricature of oflficialdom, this 
ridiculous spokesman for three hundred fishermen, this illiterate guar¬ 
dian of a handful of sea-washed fields. Looking at him, Weiss smiled. 
He said gently: 

“That, my friend, is a question of time. I now wish to say that I hope 
that you, the islanders of Armorel, will do nothing to make the occupa¬ 
tion—unpleasant. That is all. Please lead the way to the Abbayc.” 

“As you wish.” The Provost turned to the silent group of islanders 
and spoke in the rapid patois of Armorel: 

“Return to your homes. There is nothing for you to do—yet. I will 
talk with this officer and we will all meet in my house this evening at 
six o’clock. In the meantime, be silent and be patient. Now go.” 

Then he began slowly to walk up to the Abbaye, followed by the two 
Germans. 


CHAPTER 2 

F rom the fifth century to the sixteenth, the island of Armorel had 
been the lonely haunt of monks, sea-birds and pirates. Then Queen 
Elizabeth granted the island to one Hugo Fallaize, appointing him 
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Suzerain and ordering that he and his descendants hold Armorel under 
the English Crown for ever. 

Geographically remote from the sinister onrush of science and the 
quickened tempo of living, the island had preserved the Elizabethan 
framework of law and of custom. Authority was willingly given to the 
Suzerain, whose seat of government was the Abbaye, the lovely house 
that had faced the winds since 1565. Over the centuries, all those in 
trouble had made their way to the Suzerain’s door, and it was rare in¬ 
deed that a man or a woman of Armorel left uncomforted. The simple 
business of the island was run by a group of six elected islanders called 
the Court, who met when necessary under the Suzerain to decide such 
vital matters as where and when a road should be mended or a field 
fenced. The system resulted in the contentment of everyone on the 
island, and the Provost had little to do, except to play the harmonium 
in the church and distribute the Suzerain’s bounty. 

The old feudal life made the island oblivious of the storm that was 
mounting far from its peaceful shores. There were herring and mackerel 
in the tides, there were shell-fish in the salt pools; the fields of Armorel 
had to be ploughed, sowed and reaped, the cattle had to be milked, the 
calves led out to the sheltered pastures. Why concern oneself with the 
folly of other men when the days were strenuous and the nights were 
for sleep? 

On the day that war was declared, the Provost of Armorel was sum¬ 
moned to the Abbaye. A special meeting of the Court should be called 
immediately. Standing before his bewildered subjects and friends, Luke 
Fallaizc, the young Suzerain, delivered the island, and the guardianship 
of all those who lived on the island, into the hands of the Provost. 

Within an hour, this young mediaeval ruler and his sister sailed out 
of Havre des Mouettes on their way to the battle. 

Autumn turned to winter and winter became spring. The wind lifted 
the salt spray to feed the fields of Armorel. Suddenly there were prim¬ 
roses where, an hour before, there seemed only to have been clusters of 
leaves. The winds died down and the sap rose. Soon the war would be 
over and the young Suzerain and his sister would surely come back to 
their home. Then fearful whispers of attack, retreat and defeat came to 
the awed cars of the islanders and a new word was muttered in their 
anxious conversations. The word was “Dunkirk.** 
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On the first day of July, a squadron of German bombers flew low over 
the fields of Armorel, the sun glinting on their scornful wings. They 
wheeled to menace the island with their thunder. 

Ten days passed, days of rumour, doubt and fear—and, on the tenth 
day, the Provost put on his black suit and his ridiculous bowler hat and 
his dumsy, polished boots. In silence he led the members of the Court 
to the harbour and waited for the motor boat that would bring his 
Suzerain’s triumphant enemies to the ancient steps of the quay. As the 
vessel’s bows rounded the sca-weeded breakwater, he spoke for the first 
time. He gave his orders to the island of Armorel in a single word: 

“Patience.” 


The Provost showed Captain Weiss over the silent Abbaye from 
cellar to garret. Everywhere the dust lay thick and ghostly sheets draped 
the furniture. At an oak door leading to a room off the hall, the Provost 


stopped. He said: 

“That is all.” 

“You have not shown us this room.” 

“This is the Council Chamber of Armorel. The Suzerain would not 
wish you to enter it.” 

Captain Weiss said sharply, “Open the door at once.” 

“Very well.” 

The Provost solemnly took off his bowler hat, unlocked the door and 
stepped into the Council Chamber. He opened the shutters and sun¬ 
shine streamed into the panelled room. Captain Weiss looked round 
him with a gasp of astonishment. A long polished oak table shone like 
glass in the sun’s beam and, wonder upon wonder, a silver bowl of fresh 
dark red roses was mirrored in the shining surface. There were three 
chairs on either side of the table and, at its head, an elaborately carved 


oak chair bearing the arms of the island. For a full minute Captain 
Weiss looked round him, taking in every spotless detail. He said, speak¬ 
ing very softly: 

“How comes it, my friend, that in a silent and neglected house, one 


room alone is prepared for visitors?” 

“This is the Council Chamber of Armorel. It is not prepared for visi¬ 
tors. It is prepared for the return of the Suzerain. 

There was a long silence. This, Captain Weiss knew with clarity, was 
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the moment of crisis. He was Hauptmann Hans Weiss of the Panzer 
Grenadiers, Commandant of Armorcl, Lord of the Island. He wore the 
uniform and he carried the weapons of the conqueror. There was every 
reason why he should take two, three steps and lower himself into that 
carved scat of ancient authority, that Royal Throne in miniature. By 
doing so, he could show for once and for all who were the victors and 
who the vanquished. As a German officer, it was his clear duty so to do. 
He looked at the Provost, standing humbly before him. He saw the 
downcast eyes and the red weal in the skin of his forehead made by the 
unaccustomed hatband. He braced his muscles to take those three utterly 
decisive steps across the polished floor. The Provost looked up, and the 
two men gazed at each other steadily. Captain Weiss drew a deep 
breath. What shameful instinct of gentleness rooted him to where he 
stoodCaptain Weiss didn’t know. He only knew suddenly and with 
certainty that reason was wrong and that instinct was abundantly right. 
He said flatly: 

“Sergeant Vogel, take the dust sheets off the table in the dining-room. 
It will be my office and my orderly room. This Council Chamber is to 
remain undisturbed.” 

“Zum Befchl, Herr Hauptmann/' 

Sergeant Vogel’s footsteps made a great clatter in the silent house. 
The Provost said in a quiet voice: 

“I think ... I think that Monsieur le Commandant has made a wise 
decision.” 

“I do not seek your approval,” Captain Weiss said in frigid tones. “I 
demand your obedience. I will summon you in ten minutes and give you 
my further orders.” 

“Very well. Monsieur le Commandant.” 

When he was summoned into the dining-room just ten minutes later, 
the Provost for the first time saw Captain Weiss as he was. He had taken 
off his peaked cap and laid it on the dusty table. This revealed a good 
face, the face of an honest man. His eyes were of an almost metallic blue 
and he looked lean and hard and fit. There were tiny lines at the corners 
of his eyes, and the mouth was set into what the Provost instinctively 
knew to be a deliberate, unaccustomed severity. Captain Weiss said 
curdy: 

“Please sit down.” 
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The Provost carefully placed his bowler baton the table and sat down. 

“I will be frank with you. Monsieur le Prcvot. We seek your good¬ 
will and your co-operation. We will do w'hat is within our power and 
our dignity to acquire both. But there is a point beyond which we will 
not go. We will respect your customs, but we will not tolerate obstinacy 
or obstruction. I propose, for the time being, to retain you in your oflicc. 
You have heard our general orders. Here is a typewritten copy which 
you will post up on the door of the Abbayc for all to see. I now come to 
a few particular points. All firearms and all wireless sets must be surren¬ 
dered at once. They will be brought to the Abbaye this afternoon and 
handed to Sergeant Vogel, who will acknowledge their receipt in 
writing. The telephone exchange and the lighthouse will be vacated 
immediately and will be taken over by technical units of the German 
Army who are arriving in Armorcl this afternoon. Also, I noticed that 
when you dismissed your companions this morning you spoke to them 
in the patois of the islan<l. The occupying troops have been hand-picked 
for their knowledge of English and the speaking of patois is banned 
absolutely.” 

The Provost raised one hand, let it fall hclplc.ssly. He said, frowning: 

“I do not wish to make difficulties, but Monsieur Ic ConimandanfwiW 
understand that we have spoken our own language over the centuries 
and it comes readily to our tongues. It will not be loved if we are com¬ 
manded to forget what we absorbed with our mother’s milk.” 

“There arc many things that the islanders will have to learn to for¬ 
get,” said Captiiin Weiss dryly. "Let this be the first lesson. I forbid the 
speaking of patois.” 

Even as he spoke, he knew with bitterness that it was criminally 
foolish to issue a command that was incapable of enforcement. In their 
fields and by their firesides the islanders would continue to talk patois. 
As a result of this order, they would talk it secretly and with furtive 
glances. In a moment of resentment he had wilfully created a bond of 
shared subversiveness among those he wished to unify in obedience. He 
hesitated. No. It was too late to retract. He went on harshly: “As more 
German troops arrive, you will make arrangements to house them. I 
expect a total garrison of about fifty men and three more officers. You 
will prepare for me a census of livestock on the i.sland. I have here a map 
of Armorel. As soon as time permits, you will escort me over every inch 
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of every field. Now, I would like you to give me a brief description of 
the island’s customs and system of government.” 

The Provost considered tlic dusty floor for some moments. When he 
spoke it was with long, inarticulate pauses. "Monsieur le Commandant, 
you ask me to explain things which are very hard to make clear to a 
stranger. Our customs you will observe yourself as time passes”—he 
sighed—“and they will become known to you. As to our system of 
government, our Suzerain is the father of the island. Young or old, he is 
still the father of us all. After the Suzerain comes the Provost, who is 
nominated by the Suzerain and chosen by the islanders.” 

Captain Weiss leaned forward intently. 

“This Suzerain of yours, where is he.^” 

“1 don't know. Monsieur le Commandant. He went away the day 
that war was declared, he and his sister.” 

“You mean the pair ran away, leaving you, an old man, to bear 
responsibilities which should be his.” 

“They did not run away, monsieur. They went away to join the forces 
of His Majesty, to fight for the great union of which we in Armorcl are 
proud to be a tiny part.” 

Captain Weiss sat back. A feather of anxiety touched his heart. He 
saw difficulty ahead, difficulty and danger. Crossing from Guernsey, the 
morning had been so fresh and beautiful and the island had seemed in 
prospect to be a haven from the war. Now he sensed a conflict that 
would be the more bitter because it would be fought in silence far from 
the turmoil and the triumph of the battlefield. But the batde went to 
the strong, and at this moment across a contemptible puddle of sea, the 
German Army stood flushed with victory and terrible with weapons. 
It was a reassuring vision in this silent house and it brought him a 
strong surge of confidence. 

“Tell me, when this Suzerain of yours left with his sister, did he take 
the whole of his family with him.?” 

A shadow crossed the old man’s face. He said slowly: 

“One member of the Suzerain’s family remains in Armorel—his 
cousin, Mr. Lionel Fallaize.” 

“Ah. You will be good enough to present my compliments to this 
princeling and instruct him to call on me here at three o’clock this after¬ 
noon.” 
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The Provost said in obvious distress, “1 would like to say that Mr. 
Lionel, although of his family, is not in any way like our Suzerain. I . . . 

I would not like Monsieur le Commandant to make a mistake and 
judge those who arc absent by one who chose to remain.” 

Captain Weiss stood up and smiled. 

“What you imply interests me. I feel sure that your Mr. Lionel and I 
will find much in common. He is to present himself to me—here—at 
three o’clock.” 

“Monsieur, he may not wish to come.” 

“In that case, I will send Sergeant Vogel to fetch him.” 

CHAPTER 3 

% 

1 IONEL Fallaize stood at his easel overlooking the Pointe de Joic in 
-y Armorcl. Below him the sea was a web of grey silk in the July haze, 
and over the blur of Sark a wisp of white cloud hung motionless. Lionel 
saw neither the sea nor the land. He saw Sark as the frantic blue eye of 
a madwoman and the cloud as her white eyebrow. He was a man of 
about twenty-eight, tall and cadaverous. He wore paint-stained flannel 
trousers, buckskin shoes, and a cream silk shirt. During one of his pauses 
he heard footsteps on the road and swung round with a scowl, resentful 
of interruption. He saw a strange, hard-faced man in a grey-green uni¬ 
form and cap. As the man approached him, Lionel saw with incredulity 
that he carried a long-barrelled revolver in his hand. 

“You are Mr. Lionel Fallaize.?” 

“Yes. I am he. You must be a German soldier. Bless me! How odd 
that you should be here.” He glanced quickly at his wrist-watch and 
ran his fingers through his hair. He said, “Oh Lord. 

“The Provost instructed you to report to the Commandant of Armorel 

at three o'clock.” 

“Yes. The Provost did mention something about it, but I’m afraid 
that I became absorbed in what I was doing and I had no idea of the 
time.” 

“It is now more than four o’clock.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is.” He looked at Sergeant Vogel’s revolver and 
said with a faint petulance, ^‘Do put that idiotic thing away. It might be 
loaded.” 
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“It is loaded.” 

“Well, then, put it away like a good fellow. If it’s loaded, it might go 
off.” 

“You will come with me to the Commandant at once.” 

“Look here,” said Lionel, “I take it that your Commandant will be 
staying here—for a few days at least. The point is that I have waited for 
weeks for that quality of light over Sark.” He waved his brush towards 
the veiled sun. “Its texture is like tweed. Would you ask your Com¬ 
mandant if I may call on him in about an hour and a half 

Sergeant Vogel half-shouted in the stillness of the afternoon: “You 
are insolent. In Poland you would be flogged and then shot.” 

Lionel blinked. “Insolent—no. Absent-minded—yes. And let me tell 
you that murder, whether in Poland, Patagonia or anywhere else, is no 
solution to any problem. Assassination is the outcome of mental and 
intellectual bankruptcy and all it does is to create a host of new 
problems-” 

Sergeant Vogel had changed his grip from the butt of his revolver to 
the barrel. He suddenly swung his arm up and hit Lionel a blow across 
the mouth. Lionel fell back, a gush of blood crawling in a red trickle 
down his chin. Holding a silk handkerchief to his mouth, he scrambled 
to his feet and faced Sergeant Vogel. He was breathing deeply and his 
knuckles showed white in his sunburned hands. He said a little un¬ 
steadily : 

“From the days of the Romans one has heard of ftiror tcutonicus as 
one hears of a disease. My . . . my diagnosis of your condition is com¬ 
plete. Now I would like to meet your Commandant and apologize for 
my apparent discourtesy.” 

*‘Hier ist Herr Fallaize, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“Thank you. Sergeant. That is all.” 

Sergeant Vogel marched out of the dining-room of the Abbaye. Cap¬ 
tain Weiss looked steadily at Lionel Fallaize. He opened his cigarette- 
case and extended it. He said politely, “Won’t you have a cigarette and 
sit down, Mr. Fallaize?” 

“Thank you. I must apologize for being late. I was painting, and in 
Armorel punctuality is not one of our virtues. Believe me when I say I 
did not wish to be deliberately rude.” 


“I sec that. . . you have had a slight accident, Mr. Fallaizc.” 

“Yes, I slipped. It’s nothing much.” 

Captain Weiss contemplated the thread of smoke from his cigarette. 
He said at last: 


“May 1 ask you a few questions.^” 

“Certainly.” 

“While waiting for you, 1 spent a profitable half-hour among the 
pages of that admirable reference book called Who’s Who.” He opened 
the book and began to read. “I see that you were born in 1912 and that 
you are the only son of Major-General Sir Mark Fallaize, and of Heloise, 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Algernon 
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that you were educated at Oxford. What did you study at Oxford, Mr. 
Fallaize?” 

“Byzantine Greek.” 

“Interesting . . . Finally, you are a painter and essayist, and I see that 
your recreations are the propagation and practice of pacifism, and the 
study of Serbian pottery.” He shut the book with a smile. “You appear, 
on your own showing, to be a somewhat complex character. One would 
not expect to find you on this remote island.” 

“I live here because, as a conscientious pacifist, I refuse to have any¬ 
thing whatsoever to do with this lunatic war. Here, until you came 
today, I was a free man. I could paint the things my fingers wanted to 
paint, without a lout in uniform, any country’s uniform, yours or mine, 
telling me where I must or must not go.” 

“But you are the son of a distinguished soldier and the grandson of a 
British admiral. In spite of what you say, I find it difficult to believe 
that you can sincerely think as you claim—and even more difficult to 
believe that the British Government would permit you to practise what 
you claim to think. I am wondering, Mr. Fallaize, if you are here for a 
purpose.” 

“What purpose?” said Lionel with interest. 

“To work in secret for the British Government.” 

Lionel laughed, and immediately dabbed the corner of his mouth with 
his handkerchief. “You flatter me,” he said. 

“Not at all. I have a great respect for British Intelligence.” 

“I have told you that I am neither soldier nor sailor. I now add that I 
am neither fifth columnist, saboteur nor spy. I live on Armorel for no 
reason other than to paint. I regard war as a form of mass insanity and 
I refuse absolutely to have anything to do with it. It is as simple as that.” 

“Oddly enough,” said Captain Weiss, “I am inclined to believe you— 
against my better judgment. You have not yet explained to me how it 
came about that you cut your lip.” 

“I slipped, that’s all.” He shrugged. “It was an accident. I . . . have 
only myself to blame.” 

Captain Weiss said slowly, “I think that you may well be what the 
English call *a gentleman,* Mr. Fallaize.” 

Lionel stood up. He said frigidly: 

“There is no subject of discussion so trivial as that of social distinc- 
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tions. In England, such conversations are confined to the servants’ hall. 
Have I your permission to leave?” 

A tiny pulse began to beat at Captain Weiss’s temple. With an effort 

he kept his voice easy. 

“Of course, Mr. Fallaizc. By the way, my name is Weiss, Hans Weiss. 
In the new conditions I most sincerely hope that you will continue to 
confine your activity on the island—to painting. I find your company 
most stimulating and I should be sorry indeed to . . . lose you.” 

“I have no activity other than painting. I only ask to be left alone. 
Good-bye, Mr.—or I should say Captain—Weiss.” 

“Alii wiedersehen, Mr. Fallaizc.” 

Captain Weiss sat on the edge of the dining-room table, swinging his 
legs in their field boots. He put on his peaked cap and his gloves. 
“Sergeant Vogel.” 

Sergeant Vogel came running from the kitchen, stood stifEy to atten¬ 
tion. 

“Ziim Befehl, Herr Hauptmann ” 

“Did you strike Mr. Fallaizc, Sergeant?” 

“Herr Hauptmann,” Sergeant Vogel hesitated. “Mr. Fallaizc was .. . 
was insolent. 1 hit him with the butt of my revolver.” 

“I do not believe that he was insolent. Mr. Fallaizc is a man of cour¬ 
tesy.” He stood up, softly smiling. “When you hit Mr. Fallaizc with 
the butt of your revolver, did he expect the blow?” 

“No, Herr Hauptmann ” 

Suddenly Captain Weiss drove his gloved fist into Sergeant Vogel’s 
mouth. He shouted in a voice of thunder: “And did you expect that 
blow?” 

Sergeant Vogel swallowed a mouthful of blood, gulped and stood 
rigidly to attention. 

“No, Herr Hauptmann ” 

“You are a fool and a dolt. It is fools and bullies like you who make 
the name of Germany hated in the world. You have given an English¬ 
man the right to talk to me, a German officer, of the servants’ hall and 
I have no answer. If ever you lift your hand to a living thing on this 
island again, I will shoot you like a dog. Now get out.” 

“Zum Bejehl, Herr Hauptmann.” 
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The Provost’s whitewashed cottage and his neat front garden were 
enclosed by a hedge of veronica and fuchsia. By five past six, the last of 
the members of the Court had come, and the Provost, his formal black 
suit discarded in favour of blue serge and a fisherman’s jersey, shut the 
parlour door. 

The six men stood round the parlour table. The Provost looked from 
face to face. He said, “Let us pray.’’ 

Every head bent. The Provost spoke in the French that had been 
known to the island since the day when Hugo Fallaize, first Suzerain 
of Armorel, had set foot on Armorel. 

“Notre Pere, qui etes aiix deux . . 

The parlour, with its hermetically sealed windows and its lace cur¬ 
tains, smelled of yellow soap, oil lamps and mice. A fan of pink paper 
was spread over the empty grate. A photograph of the Provost’s sailor 
son—drowned in H.M.S. Hampshire in 1916—gazed woodenly out of 
a heart-shaped red plush frame. The Provost’s voice was full of mean¬ 
ing as he repeated the centuries-old prayer. 

There was a low rumble of voices as the Court joined in the final 
“Amen.” The Provost turned to the table on which stood a bottle of 
rum, seven tiny liqueur glasses and a plate of cake. He poured a minute 
measure of rum into each glass and the men took the glass thimbles in 
their enormous hands. There was hardly enough rum in each glass to 
wet the dps of their tongues, but this was an occasion when the formali¬ 
ties of polite drinking must be observed. The Provost raised his glass: 

“I drink to the return of our Suzerain.” 

*‘To our Suzerain.” 

The Provost sat down and began to speak in Armorel patois: 

“My friends, there is little for me to tell you that you do not know. 
The speaking of patois is forbidden, but the German officer knows 
already that that is a foolish order and I do not think that he will enforce 
it. All firearms and wireless sets are to be surrendered. I have thought 
deeply about this and I have decided that one wireless set must be kept 
back. Without knowledge of our mother country and the outside world, 
we might at last come to believe all that our enemies cared to say to us. 
I have hidden my wireless set in ... a place. I will listen to London at a 
varying time every day and I will find means of telling one of you the 
news. Whoever hears it will pass it on to another, and so the island will 
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know the truth. The German officer saw Mr. Lionel this afternoon. I do 
not know what passed between them, but I am sure that from Mr. 
Lionel we have nothing to fear. Baptiste, the cowman, will continue to 
work the farm of the Abbaye and he will see and tell us of the move¬ 
ments of our enemies.” 

He looked at one member of the Court, a red-faced man known as 
Jean “la Bouteille,” the Thirsty One. Lifting a hand in mute apology he 
said, “In this difficult moment, I speak to you alone, Jean. We of the 
Court are a chain. But the strength of the chain lies in its weakest link. 
You are a good man, Jean, but when your thirst is on you, you could 
destroy us all. You have just drunk a glass of rum in honour of our 
Suzerain. I beg of you to let that be the last glass you drink until our 

Suzerain comes back to us.” 

Jean shuffled his feet. He said with embarrassment; 

“It will be so. Monsieur le Pret/ 6 t. 1 have been foolish in the past. 

Now it is finished. I promise. In the name of God. 

“So be it. 1 am well content, Jean.” He looked round the group. “Is 

there anything else I can tell you.^” 

“The German officer—what is he like.?” 

The Provost frowned. He said at last: 

“1 think he is a good and an honourable man. In his heart, he will not 
like the things he may do. Only time will show. We must be patient, 
patient and watchful.” 


CHAPTER 4 

I N London Albert Radnor, a clerk in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, strolled along Whitehall, having enjoyed a nice pint of 
beer and a sandwich for his lunch. By the door of the Ministry he bought 
an Evening Standard. He made his way along endless corridors to a 
door marked “Cattle Division” and entered, hanging up his bowler hat. 
Then, as it was not quite two o’clock, he put his feet up on his desk and 
settled down to give his somewhat somnolent attention to the European 

scene. 

The date was July 14, 1940. In France, it had been proclaimed a day 
of national mourning by old Petain—and well it might, he thought. The 
Froggies certainly had plenty to mourn about. Albert read of invasion 
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barges being ominously marshalled, of German bombers being moved 
up to within striking distance of the Kentish coast. He yawned and 
turned to the cricket page. It was a relief to read about something human. 

An absorbed quarter of an hour passed. Albert was about to put the 
paper down when a brief paragraph caught his eye. He read it lazily. 
Then he read it again with more attention—and stared, frowning, into 
the corner of the room. He scratched his head and read the message 
for the third time : 


ARMOREL OCCUPIED 

It is now claimed (by the Hamburg radio) that the island of Armorcl, 
smallest of the Channel Islands, has been occupied by elements of the 
German Army. 

According to Hamburg, no resistance was offered. Armorel is the last 
of the Channel Islands to fall. 

With deliberation, Albert took his feet off his desk and walked to a 
filing cabinet. He pulled from it a buff-coloured folder marked venus de 
l’abbaye: Future Progeny Schedule. He opened the folder and care¬ 
fully studied a sheet of paper. Then he counted up to nine on his fingers, 
checking his mysterious calculations on the desk calendar. He frowned 
again and suddenly appeared to come to a decision of importance. He 
combed his hair, straightened his tie and, taking the folder and the 
Et/ening Standard in his hand, walked out of the room and along the 
passage to a door marked e.xecutive officer. He was blissfully unaware 
that die deferential tapping of his knuckles on that civilian door was to 
sound like the beating of a drum in the corridors of the War Office. 

Blown by the winds of enthusiasm, the buff-coloured folder flew at 
unprecedented, breakneck speed along the usual channels. It darted like 
a swallow from “In” to “Out” trays, skilfully avoiding the awful nets 
of the “Pending,” and flew on. Embellished by a riot of urgent, im¬ 
mediate and FOR ACTION labels, it came breathlessly to rest on the virgin 
blotter of one Robert Carruthers, who not only ranked as a “Principal” 
in the Ministry but who was also an amateur breeder of dairy cattle. 

Carruthers’ expert eye swifdy sorted the problem. The challenge was 
clear. He took the file to the office of his chief, Mr. Petherton, who con¬ 
sented with reluctance to read the contents of the folder. 
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At first sight, the matter appeared to be a trivial one and he wondered 
why it should have been brought to his attention. It was with a touch of 

acerbity that he took off his spectacles. 

“The file, Carruthers, appears to concern a cow. a bovine aristocrat 
named Venus de I’Ahbaye. May one ask in what way one is involved in 
the welfare of this . . . cr . . . lactary goddess.-” 

“Well, sir,” Carruthers said. “Venus is in calf to a bull called Mars. 
Venus is an animal of flawless pedigree. So was Mars.” 

“Why was.^ Is the redoubtable Mars no longer with us?” 

“No, sir. Immediately after consorting with Venus—‘serving’ is the 
technical word—Mars had the misfortune to step on an uncharted land¬ 
mine.” Mr. Petherton sighed sentimentally. 

“The point is this, sir. For years we’ve been trying to get the Mars- 
Venus strain. At last we’ve succeeded—and, within her, Venus carries 
the first of a noble line.” He added bitterly, “It may also be the last, 
since the island of Armorel is now occupied by the Germans. Venus and 
her unborn calf arc Hitler’s prisoners—unless . . . He took a deep 
breath. “Unless, sir, I get your permission to send this file over to the 
War Office—for action.” 

There was a long silence. Outside in St. James s Park a barrage bal¬ 
loon ascended slowly to sway, sun-flecked, in the summer sky. Mr. 
Petherton gazed at the ceiling. 

“You ask me to sanction an approach to the War Office. Let me 
merely outline some of the problems which confront my military col¬ 
leagues as wc sit here. The remnants of the British Army have been 
painfully withdrawn from the continent of Europe. Ill-armed and half- 
trained, wc in this island daily await the onslaught of our enemies by 
air, by sea and by land. At any moment now, London may become a 
smoking ruin; by next week, a Panzer Division may be drinking its 

beer in Dover. That’s how bad things arc.” 

“I know that very well, sir. But may 1 put another point of view?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“In this time of change and fear and confusion, Venus and her un¬ 
born calf represent stability and continuity. Because of that, and because 
they are of incalculable value to the future of British pedigree breeding, 
I ask you, in all seriousness, if 1 may put this file to the War Office. 

Mr. Petherton gazed into the future over his spectacles. 
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“I will speak frankly. In my opinion, your enthusiasm has outrun 
your reason, Carruthers. To put this file officially to the War Office at 
this juncUire is to invite ridicule. On the other hand,” he said dryly, 
“who am I to dissuade you from having unofficial —and unrecorded — 
conversations with the soldiery? In times like these, all things are pos¬ 
sible and it may be that you will find someone in authority who is— 
yes, I shall use the word—who is as chivalrous as you are yourself.” 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 

Carruthers walked back to his office with a buoyant step. He glanced 
at his watch and picked up the telephone. 

“War Office, please, on the direct line.” 

The occupation of Armorel was carried out with unusual discretion. 
The German soldiers arrived without fuss and marched in silence up 
the hill to the commandeered hotel which was to be their barracks. 
One detachment went to the lighthouse, another to the telephone ex¬ 
change. During the long hours of the day they were rarely to be seen, 
and the life of the island slowly reassumed its placid pattern. But with 
the coming of each dusk, the islanders heard the harsh staccato of 
shouted commands and the rhythmic crunch of field boots on the roads. 
Peering out from behind lace curtains, they saw steel-hclmctcd squads 
of armed men marching in the ominous twilight. They saw men break 
ofi to cross the darkening fields and stand guard over headland and 
cliff. During the hours of darkness, the people of Armorel stayed within 
the walls of their homes, knowing that their beloved island was clasped 
in a loop of alien steel. 


CHAPTER 5 

B aptiste lived alone in a cottage opposite the Abbayc, a cottage that 
had housed his father before him and his grandfather before that. 
For over fifty of his seventy-one years he had been cowman to the 
Abbaye herd and in that half-century no calf had been born whose pedi¬ 
gree, colour, markings and characteristics he didn’t remember. His face 
was a sunburned maze of wrinkles and he had fisherman’s eyes, blue, 
clear, very wide apart. He was a deeply religious man, ending his infre¬ 
quent sentences with a devout “God willing!” The advent of the Ger- 
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mans he accepted without either understanding or resentment. These 
strange men in uniform had come. One day—C>od willing—they would 
go away. 

He put on his cap and began to trudge down to the lower meadow. 
He wished the Suzerain were back in Armorck he and his sister, Miss 
Nicola. It was lonely without them. CJod willing, they would come back 
soon from the war and walk over the fields with him as they used to in 

friendship. 

Baptiste entered the lower meadow and stopped, screwing up his 
eyes. Two men were standing by Venus, Itxjking at her. One of them 
was his old friend the Prov'ost and the other was a stranger, in uniform. 
He must be one of the Germans. Baptiste’s mouth hardened. The Ger- 
mans had no right to examine Venus like that. He walked on, his stoop 
more pronounced, his old fingers clenched. As he approached, Venus 
looked up, blinking her soft, fringed eyes. 15aptistc touched his cap to 
the Provost and stood there awkwardly. 

“This is Baptiste, Monsieur le Commandant," the Provost said. “He 

will be able to answer your questions.” 

The German officer walked round Venus and looked at her critically 
from the other side. He approached her, peered into the amber depths of 
her ears, ran his hand along her straight back, felt the supple skin of 
her side with his fingers. Frowning, he put his hand on her udder, 
feeling its springy tissue. Fie stepped back. She was medium-sized and 
her shoulders were fine. She stood on straight, slender legs and she was 
deep, with well-sprung ribs to give ample heart room. C^aptain W^ciss 
said slowly: “How old is this animal?” 

Baptiste answered at once: “Three years, eleven months and he 
counted on his fingers—“and ten days, monsieur. 

“So. And when is she due to calve?” 

“In fourteen days, monsieur.” 

“I think she will be a day or two late.” He took a Zeiss Ikon camera 
from his tunic pocket and focused it with the greatest care. Then he 
began to take pictures of Venus, walking round her, kneeling to get 
shots from every angle. Baptiste watched him with growing disquiet. 
This was no townsman. This was a man of knowledge and experience, 
and the deliberation with which he photographed Venus filled Baptiste 
with a strange foreboding. Captain Weiss shut his camera, ran his hand 
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once more along Venus’s back and smiled. 

“I was not always a soldier. Monsieur le Preuot. Before the war I 
was a farmer and my herd of pedigree Friesians was renowned not 
only in Westphalia but throughout the Reich. This animal is as good 
a cow of her breed as I have ever seen. She is flawless, I think she will 
be of the greatest interest to the Ministry of Agriculture in Berlin. You 
will please instruct the cowman here to set out for me her pedigree, 
sire and dam back to great-grandparents and the same for the bull to 
whom she is in calf. I would also like her milk yield over a year and 
percentage of butterfat content. Is it understood?” 

‘‘It is understood, Monsieur le Commandant ” The Provost’s voice 
was troubled. ‘‘This cow is precious to us. May one ask-” 

‘‘You may ask nothing, Monsieur le Prei/ot. If I were to answer you 
as a farmer, I would speak with a sympathy which, as an officer, I am 
unable to show. Please give your orders to ... to what is his name? . .. 
to Baptiste.” 

‘‘Monsieur, his English is bad. May I speak to him in patois?” 

“Yes.” 

The Provost turned to Baptiste. He spoke rapidly: 

“The Commandant requires the full pedigrees of Venus and of Mars. 
He also requires her milk yield and percentage of butterfat. If you are 
clever, you will understand what to do.” 

The old man’s eyes clouded with anxiety. 

“But I can only tell the truth. Then what will happen to 
Venus?” 

“You are a fool, my old friend. Give the figures to me and I will 
present them to the German officer. All will yet be well.” 

“God willing.” 

“Now we will look at the animals in the next field,” said Captain 
Weiss. He smiled. “They will suffer by comparison with this . . . this 
elegant goddess. Come.” 

The two men walked off. Baptiste began to stroke Venus’s throat 
with tenderness. She stretched out her head and half-closed her eyes in 
sleepy content. He began to talk to her, saying the same words over and 
over again: 

“They will want to take you away to Germany but you will not go. 
You will not go to Germany. You will not go. . . .” 
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CHAPTER 6 

M ajor Valentine Morland, ex-history don and bird-watcher and 
now an officer of no fixed military occupation, woke up in 
Brown’s Hotel at seven o'clock on the morning of September the ninth 
and yawned prodigiously. It had been a fearful night. 

He had arrived in London at about eight the previous evening, to be 
welcomed by the banshee howling of air raid sirens. The hours of dark¬ 
ness had resounded to a continuous cannonade and had been illuminated 
by the baleful glare of fire, for on this night Hermann Goring had first 
sent his massed squadrons to London. 

Valentine was sitting on the edge of his bed when die waiter came 
in with his tea and newspaper. With narrowed eyes he read the head¬ 
lines, Massed air attack on London. One hundred and seven raiders 
shot down. Widespread damage and many casualties. Fierce fires. Sky 
lit up for miles. He put down the paper and turned on his bath. 

As the water gushed with a pleasant roar, Valentine turned out the 
pockets of the ghastly civilian suit he had worn for the last three weeks. 
From the deep inside breast pocket he drew a small loaded automatic 
pistol. The other pockets yielded little—for Valentine was a careful 
man. What they did yield was indicative of his unusual military status. 
One Lisbon tram ticket; the telephone number of a certain Portuguese 
florist, written on the back of an envelope addressed to M. Georges 
Dufort, the Avenida Palace Hotel, Lisbon; a receipted bill from the 
same establishment, also made out to M. Georges Dufort; a French 
passport in favour of the same M. Georges Dufort but which, oddly 
enough, bore a recognizable photograph of Major Valentine Morland, 
in civilian clothes. He folded the hotel bill carefully and put it in his 
wallet. It was extraordinary how parsimonious the Treasury could be 
about expenses. ... In a burst of generosity, he decided not to present 
them with the tram ticket. It was at that moment that the telephone 
rang. He picked up the receiver. “Morland speaking.** 

“This is Uncle George.” 

Valentine glanced at his watch. It was twenty past seven. Did Uncle 
George ever go to sleepHe decided not. He said cautiously: “Good 
morning, Uncle George.’* 
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“When did you get back?” 

“Last night.” 

“And is—all well?” 

Valentine glanced at the automatic pistol. He had a sudden feeling 

of revulsion. He said slowly: 

“Oh, yes. All’s well.” 

“Fine. I want to sec you, Valentine. I’ve got a job for you. 

Valentine’s heart sank. 

“Another job—like the last one?” 

“No.” Uncle George’s voice was a snarl. “Not in the least like the 
last one. I’m sending you, an able-bodied man, on the biggest piece of 
crack-brained nonsense of the war. That s all. Come in at eleven, to 
Room 057, War Office, Main Building.” 

“I will. Good-bye, Uncle George.” 

“And good-bye to you,” said Uncle George grimly. 

At five to eleven Valentine Morland showed his special pass to the 
War Office security police and walked along a corridor on the ground 
floor to Room 057. He was in the uniform of a major and he wore the 
lion and unicorn badge of General Service. He knocked and entered. 

Uncle George was dictating to a middle-aged woman secretary. He 
wore the uniform of a brigadier. Valentine saluted and Uncle George 
waved a vague hand. He said : *‘Sit down. I won t be long. In the 
meantime, you might as well smoke and read this claptrap. 

Valentine took the file, sat down, and began to read. When he had 
skimmed the contents of the file, he read it again with a growing sense 
of delighted incredulity. It took him some time to absorb, for the whole 
thesis, revealed in this bare War Office room, had an air of complete 
unreality. What had Room 057 of the War Office to do with the milk 
yield of a pedigree cow? How was this starting place for so many dark 
adventures concerned with a distant, still unborn, calf? Yet out of the 
neat paragraphs and precise phraseology, tliere stole a smell that curled 
sweetly in Valentine’s nostrils. It was a good smell. The sea was in it 
and the coldness of spray snatched off the crests of breakers by a swing¬ 
ing wind; there was thyme in it and wood smoke. . . . 

Valentine glanced at Uncle George. He wondered how many so- 
called nephews and nieces claimed relationship with this mysterious, 
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extraordinary man whose real name Valentine didn’t know—nobody 
knew, for he signed his infrequent written orders with indecipherable 
initials. Some said that he was the illegitimate son of Jack the Ripper; 
others that he was a retired horse-butcher with a nostalgia for his old 
trade. 

CerUiin it was that he had an implacable hatred of Germans, that he 
enjoyed the confidence of the Chiefs of Staff and had the free run of 
the Treasury coffers. Valentine had met him in the first months of the 
war at a friend’s house. Uncle George had asked Valentine, then an 
infantry subaltern, if he was happy in his work and then gone on to 
say sardonically that he could offer several far more amusing ways of 
being killed than by being blown to pieces by an anonymous bomb. 
Resentful of the enforced inactivity of the phoney war, Valentine had 
accepted gladly—and found himself, to his dismay, playing lethal games 
in the back streets of Eurojx:'s still neutral capitals. 

The middle-aged secretary was dismissed at last. 

“Here is my report on the last nauseating business,” Valentine said, 
handing an envelope to Uncle George. ‘‘I’ve written it up from begin¬ 
ning to end.” 

Uncle George took the report and put it in his pocket. 

‘‘So you find the whole business nauseating. You should take a walk 
through the streets of Rotherhithe this morning, Valentine, and see the 
Union Jacks stuck up on the rubble. Then you might not be so squeam¬ 
ish about your recent assignment. What do you think of that file?” 

‘‘It pleases me profoundly.” 

“Why?” 

“It's hard to explain. But in these days of battle, murder and sudden 
death, it is refreshing to know that at least one person has had time to 
remember the ancient verities. At last I see a gleam of pure sanity in 
the horrid madhouse of Europe. That’s why.” 

Uncle George looked at him with benevolent truculence. “Want to 
take it on?” 

“You know perfectly well that I do. What help may I have?” 

“Damn little. What do you want?” 

“A first-class radio operator to begin with—and I know one. I used 
to watch birds with him. He’s a Scottish sergeant named Alexander 
Forbes. And I want a lot of local information.” 
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“Your best source of local information is a new and very hush-hush 
branch of Naval Intelligence, which hides out in Oxford, And the 
Military Intelligence boys have dug you up a contact, some female battle- 
axe in the A.T.S. who used to live in Armorcl. As bad luck would have 
it, this Amazon is stationed in North Wales, but she's being flown to 
London this morning. When she turns up, we'll make her your driver 
and she can take you to Oxford this afternoon.” 

‘‘I loathe being driven by women. They either crawl or drive at break¬ 
neck speed and they’re for ever vanishing into Olde Worlde Teashops 
on mysterious female errands.” 

“My heart bleeds for you, Valentine. Now, don’t interrupt. Com¬ 
bined Operations have worked out a scheme for getting the blasted 
animal ofT the island. Ail you have to do, it appears, is go to Armorel, 
bellow like a bull, and she’ll follow you like an ambitious chorus girl 
chasing a baronet.” He said savagely, “Little did I think when I took 
on this job that I’d have to ask one of my officers to be a cowherd.” 

He stood up. “You’d better get round to Combined Ops. straight 
away—and be back here at two o clock. I II warn Oxford that you re 
coming this afternoon. Do you want any money 

“No. What would I want money for.?” 

“To buy yourself a milking stool, a bucket and a straw to suck. And 
I’d planned a real job for you. Nobody wins wars with a pedigree calf 
and an armful of maize.” 

“I quite agree with you. Uncle George. But you could win a peace 
with a pedigree calf and an armful of maize.” 

“Go to hell.” 

Valentine saluted. 

As he walked out of the War Office he was conscious of a surge of 
buoyancy. Though the days were anxious and the nights full of fury, 
he knew that no country could lose whose Chiefs of Staff sanctioned a 
job like this at a time like this, and his heart already warmed to the far¬ 
away Venus and to the calf that stirred within her. 

In the evening of September the ninth, the Provost walked up the 

drive to the Abbaye. 

Captain Weiss was in a genial mood. 

“I have today received certain orders,” he said, from tlie Com- 
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mandant at Guernsey. You arc aware that I sent a report with photo¬ 
graphs to the Ministry ot* Agriculture in Berlin on the pedigree cattle 
of the island.” He stopped. 

The Provost said nothing. 

“What you do not know and what I am now happy to tell you is 
that the p>edigrcc cow Venus de I'Abbaye is to be sent to Germany 
where she will bear her calf. Compensation—in marks—will be credited 
to the account of the absent Suzerain.” 

“But . . . but our Suzerain has not need for marks. He will not wish 
Venus to go to Germany—not for any number of marks. He will wish 
her to calve here—for the good of us all.” 

“I do not speak with two voices, but with one. Venus de PAbbayc 
will go to Germany.” 

“Tlien it is my duty to tell you, monsieur, that I believe the island 
will resist you. If you steal ... if you take Venus away from us, there 
will be trouble.” 

“Am I to understand,” said Captain Weiss incredulously, “that I 
heard you use the word ‘steal’?” 

“It was the first word that came to my mind, monsieur. We are back¬ 
ward people in Armorcl and lack refinements of speech. If one man 
takes by stealth or by force what belongs to another man, we call him a 
thief. We are no doubt very foolish. But we punish this dishonest man 
in the end. It is always so.” He paused and then looked at Captain 
Weiss, directly and as an equal. “Like you. Monsieur le Commandant, 
I do not speak with two voices but with one. If you try to steal Venus, 
I repeat that the island will resist you.” 

Captain Weiss permitted himself the glimmer of a smile. “So the 
island of Armorel will resist the Third Reich! The flea will resist the 
elephant. . . 

“There is an old saying, monsieur, ‘Patience, fleas I The night is 
long.’” 

He leaned forward and added with great sincerity, “I ask you to 
let Venus remain here and thus make it possible for us to continue to 
live in peace.” 

Captain Weiss’s mouth hardened. “Until the time comes for Venus 
to go to Germany, she will be tethered in the top pasture under my eyes. 
That is all.” 
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CHAPTER 7 

A FEW minutes before two, Valentine Morland was seated in Uncle 
George’s office. He had had preliminary conversations with an 
enthusiastic naval commander at Combined Ops. and the scheme, as 
outlined by this genial sailor, seemed to him to be a reasonable one. 
There was a knock on the door and a young woman in A.T.S. uniform 
entered and saluted. “Fallaizc, sir. Reporting from North Wales.” 
"Oh, of course. Have you been allotted a staff car.^” 

“Yes, sir,” 

"Good. You will drive this officer to Oxford this afternoon and take 
orders from him until further notice. He will be at the staff entrance in 

five minutes.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

She saluted and left the room. Uncle George sat down again. 

“So that’s what I thought was going to be a battle-axe! All I can say 
is that if she’s a battle-axe. I’d gladly be cut to pieces.” 

“Attractive, was she? I’m afraid I didn’t notice. They all look alike 

to me in that ghastly uniform.” 

“There arc times,” said Uncle George, “when I despair for the con¬ 
tinuance of the human race. I’ve told Oxford you’re coming. Get what 
you can out of that young woman on the way and report to me here 
when you come back.” 

As Valentine strode out of the War Office into Whitehall Place, the 
A.T.S. girl slid out of the driving seat of a Humber Snipe and opened 
the door to the back seat. He saw a young woman of about twenty-one. 
She was dark, she had delicate, well-cut features and slim hands. He 
smiled and said: 

“Would you mind if I sat in the front seat beside you? 1 want to go 
to Oxford, please. To the School of Geography.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She drove sensitively and with skill, handling her car as if it were a 
blood-horse. They were leaving London before he spoke to her. He said 
in reluctant admiration : “You drive very well.” 

“Beginner’s luck, sir. I never even saw a motor car until I was four¬ 
teen.” 
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“Oh. Why not?” 

“I lived on the island of Armorel. We’re rather backward there, you 
know. No twentieth century delights such as the motor car.” 

He half smiled. She had unwittingly given him the lead he wanted. 
He lit a cigarette and stretched his legs. 

“Armorel’s one of the Channel Islands, isn’t it?” 

“Yes indeed. You must surely remember them from school. Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, Sark—and Armorel.” 

“Tell me about Armorel,” he said. 

“Armorel.” Her dark eyes became luminous with interest. “Well, it’s 
a small island, about two miles long and a mile and a half across. From 
the sea, it looks uninhabited, but it isn't. Something under three hun¬ 
dred people live there under the feudal but—1 hope—benevolent rule of 
the Suzerain. Most of the islanders are either farmers or fishermen. 
There arc a lot of odd customs and superstitions. For example, on one 
night of the year, the wells all turn into blood. That’s what they say. 
A steep hill called Colline des Mouettes winds up to a plateau from the 
harbour. At the north of the island there’s a passage between the rocks 
called Lc Couloir du Diable—that means the Devil’s Passage—and it’s 
the grave of many ships.” 

She took a deep breath. She said : 

“In asking me to tell you about Armorel, you are unlocking the 
fountains of my heart.” She laughed, and suddenly stopped laughing. 
“It’s odd how fond you can get of a few distant acres, but there it is.” 
She shook her head. “Well, the cliffs arc very high and there’s only one 
harbour although I know a dozen landing places. There are two lan¬ 
guages, English and our own patois. Is there anything else you’d like to 
know about Armorel?” 

“Yes, there is,” he said carefully. “Tell me about a place called La 
Pointe de Joie.” 

“Pointe de Joie! I know it very well. My cousin Lionel and I used 
always to swim there when we were litde. You go past the Abbaye, along 
a good road, and then it becomes a path that leads down to the sea. 
There used to be a landing place there because there’s deep water, but it 
isn’t used any more except in an emergency.” She wrinkled her fore¬ 
head. “Do tell me, sir, why are you interested in the Pointe de Joie?” 

He evaded her question. 
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“Wlien you leave this good road of yours, is the path down to the sea 
very steep?” 

“No, not very. It’s stony and it runs between bracken and black¬ 
berry bushes. Heavens, I could walk it blindfolded on the darkest 

night.” 

Valentine gazed ahead, busy with his own thoughts. After a long 
time he said casually: “When did you leave Armorel?” 

“My brother and 1 came away when the war began. He joined the 
army and I joined the A.T.S. They made me into a cook—and their 
digestions have suffered ever since.” 

“Are your parents still there?” 

“My parents are dead. There’s only my brother and me.” There was 
a long pause. Then she said, in a curiously flat voice, “That's not quite 
true. I have a cousin, Lionel Fallaizc, who stayed on in Armorel: the 
one 1 used to swim with off the Pointe de Joie. He’s a painter . . . and 
and in spite of the fact that the Germans walk our fields, Lionel 
doesn’t see the war as my brother and I sec it.” 

“Tell me more about your cousin Lionel.” 

“I haven't seen him or heard of him since I left Armorel. I know 

nothing of him—now.” 

“Never mind. Here’s Oxford.” 

The Humber Snipe drew up outside the School of Geography. Valen¬ 
tine got out. He said formally: ‘‘I shall be about an hour. Would you 
like to have some tea and be back here at five? By the way, may I know 
your name?” 

She replied with equal formality: “Thank you very much, sir. My 

name is Tallaize, Nicola Fallaize. 

“Right, Miss Fallaize. Five o’clock then.” 

Valentine showed his pass to the Royal Marine sentry and was escorted 
to the room of Colonel Nigel Dunn, Commandant of the Department. 

Colonel Dunn shook hands and passed his cigarette case. “Well, Mor- 
land,” he said. “I gather that you are in search of some local colour on 
the island of Armorel. I’ve asked my chaps to dig you out maps and 
charts and any holiday snapshots they’ve got. Uncle George tells ine he s 
put you on to a female who knows the island well. Is she useful. 

“Very. Full of topography, nostalgia and superstition.” 

“Good. Well, we at this end are looking for another contact for you, 
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jin odd character called ‘Trawler’ Langley. He is reputed to know the 
Channel Island waters as well as anybody alive. Trouble is we can’t find 
him. His landlady thinks he may have been caught in last night’s blitz, 
but I doubt it. He’s a man with an inordinate thirst and the only thing 
likely to kill him is cirrhosis ot the liver. The search continues.” 

He rang a bell and a short, smiling naval officer came into the room. 
‘‘Oh, Bill, this is Morland, from the War Office, who's interested in 
Armorel. Help him all you can, will you.? Come and sec me again be¬ 
fore you go, Morland.” 

“Right, sir.” 

As they walked along the passage the naval officer said: “Well, I’ve 
got a lot of stuff for you. . . .” 

Nicola Fallaize parked her car outside St. John’s and walked across 
to the Randolph for tea. She yawned and considered the surprising 
sequence of events since the sun had risen over her barrack room in 
North Wales. 

At a quarter past eight she had been swabbing out the sergeants’ mess 
kitchen when she had been summoned to the presence of her Junior 
Commander, a female with eyes like gimlets and an arctic smile. 

“Fallaize,” she had said in a voice tinged with lemon juice, “I have 
received an immediate posting order for you, direct from the War Office 
itself. It appears that you are to be flown to London at once, where you 
are to report to Motor Transport to pick up a Staff car and then to 
Room 057, the War Office, ‘for special duty.’ If your driving is as good 
as your cooking, I fear for the future of the General Staff.” 

That the reason for her abrupt flight to London was somehow con¬ 
cerned with Armorel was sure. She had said lightly that to speak of the 
island unlocked the fountains of her heart. It was true. The Island and 
its fields were dear to her. Sitting in the lounge of the Randolph, she 
took that road that led past the Abbaye, the road that became a path 
that went down to the Pointe dc Joie. She did not walk the path alone. 

Lionel had always been there, and there were few adventures of 
childhood that they had not shared. She saw him clearly as he had been 
in those days, a thin, resdess little boy, intolerant of criticism. It was he 
who had always been the leader of their dangerous expeditions and she 
had willingly followed where he led. Careless of the tide and the 
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weather, he had not persuaded but commanded her to sail with him 
when he drove a leaky dinghy through the leaping spray of the Couloir 
du Diable, a feat which earned for her not only a soaking but the 
promise of pneumonia and a well-deserved, old-fashioned nursery spank¬ 
ing from her father. Then the eager little boy with scarred knees had 
been sent away to school in England, and she had roamed the island in 
the happy but less stimulating society of her brother, Luke. 

In the holidays she and Lionel had met joyously, each of them ex¬ 
pecting to recapture the old, careless magic of the windy cliffs. But 
something seemed to have changed. As they grew up, Lionel became 
more impatient, more dominating, while she, dismayed and a little 
frightened by the onrush of adolescence, withdrew into a quiet place 
where she could dwell alone. Sometimes she longed passionately to be 
able to shut her eyes and leap back into the simplicities of childhood; 
but, at other times, she was conscious of a new and exciting dignity, a 
sense of mounting awareness that sprang from the changing chemistry 
within her. 


When she, too, went away to school in England, they wrote to each 
other during term time. Lionel’s letters were pompous and discursive. 
He wrote long, wordy dissertations on painting, war, and primitive 
sculpture, and usually exploded into violence on the last page. His 
hatreds were as sharp as they were variable, and everything he wro^^^ 
was signed in the grand manner with a single, self-conscious initial ‘ L. 

She stirred uneasily. Where was Lionel now? Was he still painting 
his tortured pictures—by courtesy of Adolf Hitler? Was he in a Ger¬ 
man concentration camp or was he dead ? Where was the little boy with 
the cut knees who had been her playmate, the pompous public school 
boy who had suddenly become an undergraduate who, by his physical 
presence, had forced on her the terrifying timidities of a girl in love? 
She supposed now that she had always loved him, and at long last, in 
the final spring of peace, that love had become realized. 

It had come about in a curious way. One night on her way back from 
a farm overlooking the Macquereau, she had passed Lionel s house. A 
light had been on in the studio and she had walked in unceremoniously. 
He had been sitting on the floor, staring at a new canvas, a confection 
of skulls and mis-shapen men. He had said, tormented by grief and by 

doubt: “Hullo, Nicola. What do you tHnk College, 

Library ^ 

Srinagar, 
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“What is itr“ 

“It’s called ‘Vibrations on a theme.’ ’’ 

“Oh.” 

The painting was hideous. There had been nothing other than “Oh” 
for her to say. At last he had stood up and said to her, out of nothing: 

“If a war comes, what will you do?” 

“Go to it, I suppose. I can’t do much. I’m a woman.” 

“I know you're a woman. How I know it!” 

She had looked at him quickly, startled by his vehemence. Then 
there had been a long silence between them, a petrified silence in which 
Nicola had heard no sound except the thumping of her own heart. 

He had looked for a long time at nothing, then he had said in a 
blurred voice quite unlike his own, “I like you very much, Nicola.” 

“And I you.” 

“1 don’t want you to go to the war. Can’t you see that it’s only if 
people like you and me make a stand that the vile old men who want to 
destroy us can themselves be destroyed? Can’t you see that?” 

No. She couldn’t see. She could only see that the man who loved her 
was talking, talking, talking, when surely he should take her in his arms. 

A few weeks had been left to them. The April winds dropped, the 
daffodils withered and the roses in the Abbayc garden opened their 
petals to the young summer sun. Lionel and Nicola walked the roads, 
the paths and the pastures of Armorel, sometimes hand in hand like 
children. Even their quarrels were veined with gentleness and their 
thoughts and blood flowed in harmony. She had bidden him a gay 
good-bye, though her heart was cracking. 

“I’m off to be a hired assassin, Lion. When I come back, you must 
paint me in my uniform.” 

“1 want to come with you. But I can’t.” 

“Of course you can’t. I see that.” 

“Bless you, Nicky. Come back soon from your bloody war.” 

“I will.” 

Nicola looked at her watch. It was quarter to five. She had not had 
any realization of the passage of time. She paid her bill, walked out into 
the sunshine, started her car, drove to the School of Geography. 

At the hour, she heard with delight coveys of melody start up and 
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take flight into the summer sky from the singing belfries of Oxford. 
Before the echoes of that sweet chiming were lost in the steeps, Nicola 
was back in Armorcl. She was following Lionel up the rickety ladder 
to the church tower where the ancient bell hung motionless. Together 
they traced the inscription engraved on its resonant dust)' sides: 

Venez . . . niontez a la Matson cternelle. . . . Come, let us go up into 

the House of the Lord. . . . 


CHAPTER 8 

V ALENTINE MoRLAND walked thoughtfully back to Colonel Dunn’s 
office. The colonel smiled : 

“Well, have you got what you want on Armorcl.?” 

“Yes. You've been most helpful.” 

“Good. Well, that's the best we can do for you—pending our finding 
the redoubtable ‘Trawler’ Langley. 1 think we’ve got a line on him. 
Where can I find you by telephone tonight in case I want you.?” 

“I’m living at Brown’s Hotel. And I thought I d dine at the Epicure 

in Soho.” 

“Good. If anything happens I’ll ring you there. Best of luck to you 

on your trip—and keep your feet dry.” 

Valentine said good-bye and went out to the waiting car. Nicola 
opened the front door. He said politely: “Sorry 1 had to keep you wait¬ 
ing. I hope you’ve had some tea.” 

“i have indeed.” 

As the car left Oxford he said casually, “You were going to tell me 

more about Armorel. Tell me about your cattle.” 

“Our cattle!” She frowned and then laughed. “What a curious ques¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, we’re rather smug about our cows. They’re 
pedigree Guernseys and a lot of them arc Advance Register.” 

“What docs that mean ?” 

“It means that they have to show an average milk yield of a prodi¬ 
gious number of gallons over a complete year and that their milk has 
to have a high percentage of butterfat. When a cow applies, as it were, 
for membership in this exclusive Advance Register she s put on test. 
It’s a sort of bovine Guards’ Club—with a probationary period.”^^ 

“I see. The real point is, are they nice, quiet, obedient cows.?” 
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She smiled. “Very nice, very quiet, and most obedient. Why?** 

“I only wondered.” 

Silence settled between them as they swept on to London. Valentine 
pondered deeply on the minutiar of war. Here he was, an able-bodied 
man, making exhaustive inquiries into the temperament of the pedigree 
Guernsey cow. The odd thing was that it made sense and fitted into the 
grand mosaic of battle. 


With an air of distaste, Lionel Fallaizc followed Captain Weiss into 
the hall of the Abbaye. Suddenly he stopped dead. He looked up the 
wide staircase. He did not know what strange telepathy prompted that 
eager glance. In silence he heard his own voice calling, “Nicola.” He 
heard her bedroom door bang and her step on the landing. She was 
wearing a flowered linen dress with a tight bodice and a wide, flowing 
skirt. She said, “It’s a grand morning. Where shall we go?” and he 
knew that in a moment now they would go out together into the morn¬ 
ing and climb the rickety ladder to the church tower. . . . He shook his 
head. Before his startled eyes, her presence dissolved and vanished as 
swiftly as it had come. He drew a deep breath and walked into Captain 
Weiss’s office. “Please sit down, Mr. Fallaize,” said the Captain. He 
wrote a few lines on a sheet of official paper, blotted it and sat back in 
his chair, the tips of his fingers together. 

“Mr. Fallaize,” he said, “you may or may not be surprised to learn 
that you have been very carefully watched. Since we have been here, no 
movement of yours has been unrecorded. I now believe your story. I 
believe you to be what you say you are—an artist with no activity other 
than painting. Because of this, 1 have decided to give you permission to 
move freely about Armorel.” He handed the sheet of paper to Lionel. 
“Paint your dawns and your sunsets where you like and at what hour 
you like. That is your passport. With that, no sentry will question your 
comings and goings.” 

Lionel read the few lines. He put the letter on Weiss’s desk. 

“You’re a decent chap, Weiss. But I can’t accept this.” 

“It is because you, too, are a decent chap that I give it to you. Why. 
can’t you accept it?” 

Lionel looked at him steadily. “Because I am, first of all, an islander 
of Armorel. After that, I am a painter. I am unwilling to be privileged 
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above my friends. Sorry, Weiss, but that s how it is. Oood night to you. 

Mr. Fallaize had gone. The white oblong of paper lay unfolded and 
uncreased on Captain W^cisss desk. He looked at it absentmindedly, 
reading the curt, generous sentences over and over again. In the text¬ 
book on procedure to be followed in the case of military occupation of 
enemy territory, there was no section which could help him in a situation 
like this. Could it be that the all-seeing and omnipotent Fiihrcr had for¬ 
gotten something? A tiny flicker of anger was suddenly fanned into 
flame. Savagely he tore the letter into a thousand pieces, twisting the 
scraps of paper in his fingers, muttering. He rang a bell violently and 

his adjutant came hurrying in. 

"Herr Hauptmann.” 

Captain Weiss spoke harshly in German. 

“You will continue to watch Mr. Fallaize. If he transgresses our laws 
in the slightest way, even innocently or by accident, he is to be arrested 
and brought to me immediately. You understand? He is to be watched 

night and day.” 

"Jawohl. Herr Hauptmann.” 

Lionel Fallaize leaned against the old stone wall that enclosed the 
cemetery where so many men and women of his name lay at peace. He 
looked up at die church tower, solid and strong against the darkening 
sky. Tomorrow, at the rising of the sun, the motionless bell would 
waken and swing and ring. It would peal over pasture and plough, over 
mine field and sentry and clifl. It would peal until its echoes were lost 
in the windy distances beyond the locked shores of Armorcl , .. and each 
chime of the resonant bell would thunder its summons and its reveille 
into the sky. Venez, montez a la Maison eternelle. 

CHAPTER 9 

I T WAS after seven o’clock when the Humber Snipe drew up outside 
the Staff entrance to the War Oflfice. Valentine got out of the car 
stiffly. Standing on the pavement, he looked up at the ominous sky. He 

said, speaking with slight embarrassment: 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to dine with me tonight. Or would you. 

By the way, my name’s Morland, Valentine Morland. 
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She laughed. “Will you tell me one thing—to satisfy my quite shame¬ 
less feminine curiosity?” 

“Certainly, if I can.” 

“Is this what might be called a normal invitation, or is it given because 
you want to go on finding out more about the topography—and cows— 
of Armorel?” 

“I admit that the idea first came to me as a means for further . . . 
interrogation. But that was a long time ago, before we even left Oxford. 
Now it is what you call ‘a normal invitation.’ In other words,” he said 
carefully, “I would ask you to dine even if you had never been nearer 
Armorel than Waterloo Station. Definitely.” 

“In that case,” she said with composure, “I’d love to come. Where 
and when? I’ve got to put this car away and then I’m going to my 
aunt's house in Sloane Street where I’m staying. I’d like time to have a 
bath and get out of this ghastly uniform. But I could meet you by, say, 
half past eight. Would that be too late?” 

“No, that wouldn't be too late. Do you know the Epicure in Soho? 
It's quiet and the man who runs it is a friend of mine with a beard and 
a limp. The cooking is admirable and the cellar of claret magnificent. 
Or would you prefer somewhere with a band?” 

“No band, thank you. Half past eight at the Epicure, then.” 

The Humber Snipe drove along Whitehall Place as Valentine strode 
into the War Office, and on up to Room 057. 

“Well,” said Uncle George, “how did you get on?” 

“Splendidly. I’m beginning to think I was born on Armorel.” 

“How about that young woman, the A.T.S. cook? Was she any good 
to you ?” 

“There seems to be practically nothing Miss Fallai2x doesn’t know 
about the island.” 

“So 1 should hope.” He sat back and scowled. “Queer how the Intelli¬ 
gence boys missed the obvious. I put over an inquiry for fun the other 
day asking for any dope they had on Adolf Schickelgruber and the 
answer came back ‘Nothing known,’ so it’s hardly surprising that they 
failed to identify your island-born brunette.” 

“Who is she?” said Valentine with interest. 

“You are moving in high society, Valentine. Nicola Fallaize is the 
daughter of the late Suzerain of Armorel and the sister of the reigning 
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one—who is in Wavell's Desert Group in North Africa. He's no good 
to us because he’s too far away, hut the young woman’s certainly useful! 


Where is she nowr ’ 

“Miss Fallaize is putting her car away. I'hen wc'rc meeting for 


dinner.” • , w i • • 

“Are your” He sat back with a wicked gnu and copied Valentine s 

voice. “Do they all still ‘look alike in that ghastly uniform’ ? By the way. 
she’s got a long-haired pacifist cousin on the island called Lionel Fallaize. 
I’d steer clear of him. if 1 were you. But as regards the wench herself, 
you can feel free to tell her everything. I've sent for your Gordon High¬ 
lander radio operator and he’s coming south from Scotland tonight. 
Come and see me tomorrow morning if you both survive tonight s blitz. 


Good night to you.” 

“And good night to you. Uncle George.” He looked hard at the 
brigadier. “One thing. If you think I’m taking that young woman or 
any other young woman with me to Armorel, you're making a great 

mistake.” 

“Am I? Off you go to dinner and don't start bellowing like a bull— 
yet. Good night.” 

“Good night. But I mean what I say.” 


Promptly at half past eight, Valentine sat in the bar of the Epicure 
reading The Ripening News. Every now and again he glanced over his 
paper at the door and at his watch. It was twenty to nine before the door 
opened and a young woman walked in alone. Valentine looked at her 
casually and returned to page three. She looked round the bar and came 
over to where he waited. 

“Hullo,” she said. “I’m sorry but I’m ten minutes late.” 

Valentine scrambled to his feet and gazed at her with a look of utter 
unbelief. The A.T.S. girl who had taken him to Oxford had vanished 
into thin air. In her place stood a girl in a frock of dark green taffeta in 
the texture of which there was a glint of gold. A single string of pearls 
shone round her neck. Her dark hair, which had been so severely 
gathered under her disfiguring cap, had now been brushed back to 
reveal, set in the lobes of her ears, two tiny Chinese fish of beaten silver, 
their scales ingeniously overlapping. Her lips that had been so formal 
were now full, red and mobile, and her skin was warm with youth. 
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Most startling of all was the 
change in her manner. She had 
become a completely different 
person. Even the movements of 
her hands and the carriage of 
her body were ditTerent. He 
said with an engaging blend of 
the schoolboy and the scholar: 
“Gollv! What a metamor- 
phosis.” 

“This is my battle dress 
Number Two.” 

“I’m reeling. 1 hope you 
haven't got to hurry away. I’ve 
got several things to talk to you 
about after dinner.” 

“I thought you might. " 

He said slowly, “May I tell 
you that you look like who you 
are—the Princess of Armorel.” 
He paused. “You . . . you might 
have told me.” 

“You didn’t ask. Anyway, I 
think that you are more in¬ 
terested in things than you are 
in persons.” 

“Am I.?” He laughed. “I 
used to be. I’d like to suggest 
pdtc niaison, followed by coq 
ati vin. . . . Would you like 
that.?” 

“Very much indeed. By the 
time dinner is over. I’ll be able 
to give you a lyrical description 
of the Pointe de Joie.” 

As she lifted her glass, he 
looked for the first time at 
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her left hand. His glance was swift and, to his surprise, reassuring. 

They were having their coffee when Valentine was called to the 
phone. Colonel Dunn's voice spoke curtly from Oxford. “Do forgive 
me for interrupting your dinner party, but we vc located the gentleman 
whose name I gave you this afternoon. It appears that he has been 
having one of his periodic blinds—which are invariably followed by a 
night in the cells and by public repentance. If you attend How Street 
Magistrate’s Court tomorrow morning, you'll catch him on the 

rebound." 

“How will I know him?” 

“He's got a huge black beard. When you've had a talk with him, send 
him down to us for briefing. Right.^ 

“Right, sir. Good night.” 

Valentine went back to his table. He frowned at Nicola. After a 
moment he said; “Do you know a man named ‘Trawler' Langley?” 
“Trawler! Of course 1 know Trawler.” Her surprise was clear. 

“Tell me about him.” 

“You do ask the oddest questions.” She wrinkled her forehead. 
“Trawler Langley is the modern equivalent of the Elizabethan pirate. 
He has lived in the islands all his life and he’s got an almost uncanny 
knowledge of our not very calm seas. I used to sail with him sometimes 
when no one was looking. He’s a robust character, full of rum, ribaldry 
and laughter. I suppose,” she said with a sigh, “that if I ask you why 
vou’re interested in Trawler, you’ll neatly change the conversation.” 
“No, I won’t.” He paused. “Are you wide awake?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Good.” He looked at her very solemnly. “Do you know what the 

word ‘security’ means?” 

“It means keeping things secret.” 

“True. In this case, it means a lot more than that. It means the dit- 
ference between freedom and captivity, even between life and death, to 

a number of people.” 

“You may trust me absolutely.” 

“I know it. Because not only 1 but other people trust you absolutely. 
I’m now going to tell you a story. It is a true story—or, I should say, it 
will be. Every story has a name, and the name of this one is ‘Operation 

Venus.’ ” 
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In the parlour of his cottage the Provost of Armorel sat listening in¬ 
tently to the H.B.C. news from London. His forbidden radio set, hidden 
under the innocent cover of his wife’s Singer sewing machine, was an 
old-fashioned one and the deprecating voice of the announcer sounded 
as if he were whispering in a mortuary. 

. . fijty-three enemy aircraft u^ere destroyed. Nine of our aircraft 
faded to return but three of our pilots are safe. It is announced from 
Cairo that . . 

There was a sudden knock on the door. The Provost switched off the 
radio, looked at his wife with raised eyebrows and nodded. As she left 
the parlour to open the door, the Provost concealed the receiving set. By 
the time his wife re-entered the room, followed by Captain Weiss, the 
Provost was sitting placidly in his arm-chair. 

“Good evening. Monsieur le Preuot/’ said Captain Weiss. “I have 
permitted myself the pleasure of visiting you in your home.” He looked 
around him, noting the pink paper fan, the fly-spotted print on the wall, 
the plum plush and the aspidistra. It would be difficult to imagine a 
room so utterly representative of its owner and so transparently inno¬ 
cent. He said genially, “Well, what news.?’’ 

“News, monsieur? 1 ... I do not understand. We have no news on the 
island other than what you tell us ’’ 

“Have no fears,” Weiss said soothingly. “From the German news 
bulletin you will learn nothing but the truth. I have some information 
for you. The island of Armorel has been selected as a training area for a 
special company of shock troops. They will carry out certain exercises in 
beach landings, cliff scaling and demolitions. They arrive tomorrow by 
the fast gunboat Liibeck^ and they will be quartered, for the few days 
that they are here, at the Abbaye itself. The gunboat will be in the 
Havre des Mouettes The shock troops will be under independent com¬ 
mand and, during their stay here, the most rigid security measures will 
be enforced. I regret that it will be necessary to extend the period of 
curfew. All islanders must remain in their homes between the hours of 
dusk and dawn. Those who disregard this order are likely to be fired on 
at sight.” 

“1 will make the information known to the island, monsieur.” 

“Thank you. It is in the interests of the islanders themselves that this 
order is obeyed.” The Provost saw him out. 
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CHAPTER 10 


I N THE FIRST LIGHT of thc Loiidoii momiiig a tall Highland sergeant 
walked along thc platform at King’s C.ross Station. His rifle and 
steel helmet were slung on one shoulder anti on thc other he earned a 
packed kit-hag. He walked with a slow, calm stride, his Gordon kilt 
swinging. A Military Police corporal stepped forward as he passed 
through thc barrier. “Morning, Sergeant. W here are you for: 

“The War Office. Here’s the posting order.’’ 

The corporal read slowly, “ ‘3103210 Sgt. Alexander Forbes to report 
to Room 057 War Office 1000 hours. 15 September 1940.’ O.K. Ser¬ 
geant.” He grinned and pointed to Alexander Forbes's rifle. “You 
won’t want that when you get to the War Office. All you need there is 

a packet of paper-clips and a tea-cosy.” 

Thc corporal watched him go. He shook his head and turned to his 
companion. “Imagine putting a bloke like that to hek bloody stamps in 
the War Office. No wonder old Hitler’s got thc laugh on us.” 


Trawler Langley opened one eye cautiously and immediately shut it 
again. For some minutes he lay perfectly still, his eyes tightly dosed, 
while he attempted to put in some sort of order the kaleidoscopic events 
of last night. His thoughts came with difficulty because he had a splitting 
headache and a thirst that burned and raged like fire m the parched 
caverns of his gullet. He remembered only a confused scries of bars and 

disputes. , . 

A key rattled in the lock. Trawler sat up with a moan and opened his 

bloodshot eyes. A solemn policeman handed him a cup of scalding tea 

and, with infinite solicitude, two aspirins and a pocket comb. He said: 

“Bow Street 10 a.m. Give me the comb back when you’ve done with it. 

It belongs to the missus.” Trawler Langley drank the tea, swallowed 

the aspirins and combed his hair and his beard. Then, somewhat shakily, 

he started on a tour of inspection of his cell. It was a lot better than 

some he’d been in in his time. . . . 

Nicola Fallaize woke up in her aunt’s flat in Sloane Street. She had 
not slept for long. 


2-iS .i pro I NT ME NT IVI T H VENUS 

When the nir raid had started, she, Valentine Morland and the staff 
of the Epicure had gone down to the wine cellar. It had been a queer 
thing to sit among the wine bins calmly discussing the relative qualities 
of the different vintages while, over their heads, fire hoses played on 
burning houses and the Heavy Rescue Squads sought the dead among 
sliding, slanting girders. In a lull in the raid, Valentine had taken her 
home. They had walked the whole way and he had taken her arm and 
clasped her hand in his strong fingers. She had invited him to come in, 
for the cannonade had started again as they had reached her house, but 
he had refused. She had said, “Well, you might at least pul your tin hat 
on,” and he had said, “E'rankly, I’d feel such an ass walking into 
Brown’s in a tin hat,” and she had said, “You’d feel even more of an 
ass if you were carried in,” and he had said, “That’s true. Look, may I 
call you Nicola? It seems silly not to,” and she had said, “Of course you 
must call me Nicola. Obviously. And thank you so much for dinner.” 

She began to think about Valentine, this man into whose company 
she had been flung only a few hours ago. She had always held herself 
aloof from the easy intimacies that were apt to ripen so readily in the 
forcing house of war. This was no slick lieutenant who regarded all 
passable women in uniform as fair game and all Staff cars as mobile love 
nests. This was a man who might well interest any woman deeply, even 
dangerously, for he was strong and kind and considerate and he had a 
most disarming preoccupation with a cause. He had told her of the 
Venus project simply and without embellishment and she had listened 
in mounting delight, well content to know that the age of chivalry was 
not past. In the silence that followed he had said almost apologetically: 
“The whole thing may sound ridiculous to you. But it isn’t a cow in 
calf at all. It’s the preservation of a dynasty.” 

“You don’t need to tell me that. My father bred Venus.” 

She was young and healthy and solitary in England. It would be easy 
to become interested in a man who made her feel that she was indeed 
what he had called her—Princess. She jumped out of bed and started 
to dress hurriedly; he was coming to pick her up in half an hour. 

The magistrate gazed at Trawler Langley over his spectacles. “It is, 
to my mind, a lamentable thing that no suitable employment can be 
found for a seafaring person such as you in times like these. Instead of 
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roistering in the Strand,” he said sternly, “you should be serving your 

country. What is your age?” 

“Thirty-seven, Your Worship . . . sir. 

"The accused is sixty-one. Your Worship,” said the policeman gently. 
"Oh. That puts a diiTercnt complexion on it. You will pay a Hnc of 
live shillings. Next case, please.” 

'I'rawlcr Langley paid the jailer and walked out into the freedom of 
How Street. What he wanted more than anything on the face of the 
earth was a nice cold bottle of beer. . . . 

"Mr. Langley.” 

Trawler swung round defensively. A military officer in uniform was 
looking at him with a smile that was wholly sympathetic. 

“Yes. Lm Langley." 

“My name is Morland. I think that you and this lady have met.” 
From behind the officer a young woman stepped forward and held 

out her hand. She .said, “Hullo, I rawler. 

He stared at her, his eyes wide. Then he gave a great, free shout that 
sent the pigeons of How Street wheeling and circling over the roofs. 
“Miss Nicola! Do I know Miss Nicola? 1 helped her cousin to pull a 

mackerel hook out of her backside when she w.is six. 

“1 hope it didn’t leave a mark,” said Valentine. “Come and have a 

drink.” 

They went into a pub in Maiden Lane and soon Trawler sat with a 
bottle of beer at his elbow, a pipe in his mouth and joy in his heart. He 
had talked to Miss Nicola without ceasing, gushing with reminiscence 
of die islands, and now, at last, a long silence had fallen between them. 
The military officer leaned forward. He said quietly : 

“How would you like to go to sea again, Langley? Back to the 

Islands . . .” 

“How would I like to go to sea . . . ?” 

It seemed to him that he couldn’t have heard aright. He said again, 
huskily, “How would I like to go to sea . . . ?” His eyes seemed to find 
difficulty in focusing, for the officer’s face dissolved and swana and he 
was aware, with gulping shame, that tears were flowing down his cheeks 
to lose themselves in the tangle of his beard. When he could trust himself 

to speak he said gruffly: 

“I’d like that very much, sir.” 
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In a quiet corner of the War Office library, Valentine Morland folded 
up a map of Armorel and gave it to Alexander Forbes. 

“Well, there you are, Alec. Study it till you know that island like the 
inside of your hand and keep it locked up. I’ve arranged for you to see 
the Signals people at four and you’ll fix your transmission set and 
schedule with them. Now—any questions?” 

Sergeant Forbes thought carefully. Then he answered. “No, Mr. 
Valentine. No questions.” He chuckled. “I’ve always wanted to visit 
Armorel, for the cliffs are haunted by birds. There arc cormorants and 
puffins and the Greater Black-backed Gull-” 

“What I want you to concentrate on is the Greater Red-backed Cow. 
Sec you tomorrow. Alec, in Room 057 at ten o’clock.” Valentine turned 
to Trawler Langley. 

“Well, y'ou know what your job is. You help to pilot us in, do a 
reconnaissance on the spot and return to England. Then the next night 
you collect us by motor torpedo boat. A craft is being specially fitted out 
for the job. The lower deck has been stripped, the torpedo tubes re¬ 
moved and a hatchway made. She is being fitted with special hoisting 
gear. Combined Ops. will go into all that with you and also work out 
your timing. The first thing for you to do is to get down to Oxford for 
general briefing by Naval Intelligence and then you can work out details 
with Combined Ops. tomorrow. When you get to Oxford, keep out of 
the pubs.” He laughed. “They've been warned that you’re coming and 
they’ve got a jug of tomato juice on the ice. Sec you tomorrow.” 

Aye, aye, sir. 

When Forbes and Trawler Langley had gone, Valentine looked with 
sudden startled recognition at Nicola. There was a quite extraordinary 
sense of familiarity, almost of intimacy, between them, and it was with 
a feeling of wonder that he realized that they had met a mere twenty- 
four hours ago. He said to her, speaking slowly: “It’s absurd. I feel as 
if I’d known you for a very long time.” 

She was afraid to answer him as she wanted to, afraid to say that she 
too completely shared this sense of long comradeship. Instead of uttering 
the revealing words that sprang to her tongue, she shrugged. She said 
lightly: “Possibly in a previous incarnation we knew each other quite 
well. 1 may have been Cleopatra and you .. . and you ...” She faltered 
and stopped. “What 1 mean is, you may have been Saint Benedict and I 
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his nurse. You may even have been Solomon and I a harem lady. Sorry. I 
am bcin^ silly. I don't know what I mean. . . She went on quickly, 
very much on the defensive. “1 like your Alexander Forbes very much. 
All that slow, calm majesty-—and a Gordon kilt as well. ^ 

"What mav I bring you back from Armorck Nicolar” 

She -lanced at him quickly. “What do I want \ou to bring me backr 
I wanryou to bring us all back, Alexander Forbes, Trawler, you, me— 

plus Venus. That’s what I want most of all.” 

“Hut you’re not coming." he said steadily. “You arc not coming, 


Nicola." r V • e iv 

She drew a deep breath and began to speak aware of his hosulity, 

choosing her words with care. 

“When you asked me about Armorcl, 1 told you a lot of things. I told 
you the ordinary, superficial things because I didn’t know anything 
about Operation Venus then. Now 1 do know. Fm not a conceited per¬ 
son. Fm a very humble, frightened one, but I do know one thing. 
Unless you take me with you, Operation Venus will fail, and you and 
Alec will end the war cither in a prison camp or six feet down in the 
soil of Armorel. And 1 wouldn’t like that at all.” 

“Why should Operation Venus fail?” 

“Because you don’t know the island and the island doesn’t know you. 
The islanders arc enclosed now and they would be deeply suspicious o 
you. They wouldn’t know who you were and they wouldn t trust 
you. If you are going to get Venus away, you need help. Let me give 
you one example. You don’t know at what points on the cliffs the Ger¬ 
man sentries are posted.” 

“Do you?” He smiled. . u 

“No. But the moment we land, I can go to any one of my three hun¬ 
dred friends and find out. You can’t because no one would tell you. She 
paused. “You call me Nicola. May I call you Valentine? 

“Of course. I thought you did.” ^ 

“No. I’ve studiously called you nothing. Please tell me, why don t you 


want me to come?” . 

“Why don’t 1 want you to come?” He hesitated. “You said a moment 

ago that Alec and I might end the war either in prison or ... elsewhere. 

I should think that drat’s roughly true. If you were a man, it would be 


different.” 
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“How so?" she said with interest. 

“Well, you’re made the wrong shape, that's all." 

“Shapes don’t matter in wartime.’’ 

“Don't thcy.^“” 

She looked away. The ice that had filmed his voice was melting and 
flowing. For the first time in her life she was glad that she was wearing 
her uniform and even more glad that he had seen her last night when 
she wasn’t. She said meekly: “I’d be a lot safer in Armorcl than in the 
blitz. London is a lot more dangerous that Armorel. Specially when I 
have to drive majors about who sit in the front seat.’’ 

He said to her very solemnly : “Do you want to come.^’* 

Her mood reflected his mood. She said : “1 know that 1 can be useful 
to you. 1 said once to somebody, to my cousin Lionel actually, that I was 
a woman and that, because of that, 1 couldn’t do much in a war. This is 
a moment when I can do something—in spite of my regrettable shape.” 

CHAPTER 11 

I T WAS MiD-AFTERNOoN when a curious little party of four climbed up 
the conning-tower ladder to the bridge of a submarine that lay along¬ 
side its depot ship at Portsmouth. There the captain, a young, bearded 
lieutenant R.N., awaited them on the bridge. He led them down 
through the conning-tower hatch into a tiny wardroom. There he sur¬ 
veyed his passengers. 

Nicola wore a grey-blue Shetland sweater and a much-mended Harris 
tweed skirt. The captain looked at her frowning, then shrugged slighdy. 
It was no business of his and presumably the War Office knew what 
they were up to. Valentine Morland, obviously the leader of the party, 
was in dirty flannel trousers and a navy blue jersey. He had a tightly 
packed haversack slung on one shoulder and a Colt automatic at his hip. 
Alexander Forbes, in an equally anonymous blue jersey, carried a cheap 
fibre suitcase and a coil of rope round his waist. The captain, unaware 
that a transmitting and receiving radio set had been skilfully built into 
the suitcase, wondered why this tall Scot with the blue eyes should want 
to take his pyjamas with him. Then he looked at Trawler Langley and 
absently fingered his short beard. It would take him months to grow 
one to equal that bushy magnificence. Trawler was in a patched 
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Merchant Navy uniform and 
peaked cap. 

Quietly, almost lazily, the ^ 
captain explained the pro¬ 
cedure. “We shall be shoving 
off almost at once, and I expect 
we'll have a quiet trip. We’ll 
stay on the surface as long as wc 
can because there are some com- . 
plicated and tiresome mine¬ 
fields about and navigation I 
under water through mine- ^ 
fields is rather a bore. We hope ^ 
to put you ashore at a place 
called Petit Pigeon Hay. Then ^ 
we’ll submerge and lie doggo ^ 
for exactly thirty minutes, when ^ 
we’ll surface and pick up the 
gentleman in the beautiful ,— 
beard and beat it for England, . 
home and beauty. All clear? ^ 

“All clear.’’ He turned ab- ^ 

i 

ruptly and went into the control 1 •. 
room. 

Nicola sat down. She was 
completely calm, completely ab- 
sorbed by all about her. Valen- 
tine spread a crumpled map of j 
Armorel on the wardroom Jj 
table. As he began to speak, ^ 
there was a slight jerk followed ^ 
immediately by the steady rum- 

ble of Diesel engines. Valentine A 

stopped in mid-sentence. / 

Almost imperceptibly the h 
submarine slid away from the Y 
depot ship and moved forward lA 
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to slice the smooth waters of the harbour into rippling waves. On the 
bridge, the captain gave curt orders into his speaking tube and two 
dufllc-coated ratings scanned the dusk unceasingly as the submarine 
lifted her bows to the first surges of the open sea. 

From the dark and menaced shore of England she looked like a long 
diminishing shadow on the sea. She became smaller and smaller till, 
suddenly, she merged into the sea itself. Over the empty space of water 
the words of Winston Churchill followed in the hidden bubbles of her 
wake: “There comes from the sea a hand of steel which plucks the 
German sentries from their posts. . . .“ 

In the little wardroom of the submerged submarine Valentine glanced 
at Forbes. His voice was steady. “Well, Alec, do you think you could 
find your way round Armorel?” 

Alec spoke with the quiet confidence of one who had spent his life in 
lonely places. “Provided the map’s accurate, yes.” 

“What about you, Langley.^ Repeat your instructions.’’ 

“You. Miss Nicola, Forbes and the cow will be at the Pointe dc Joie 
at high water, which is ioi6 G.M.T., waiting to be taken off. Don’t be 
late. The tide goes out at the Pointe de Joie with a rush and there will 
only be enough water for half an hour at most. . . .” 

“Stand by to surface.’’ There was a sudden gushing sound of water 
bubbling, and in a moment a draught of cool air came into the submarine 
like a benediction. Valentine said to Nicola: “This is it.” 

“Yes. This is it.” She climbed the ladder of the conning-tower hatch 
on to the bridge and looked around her. The night was dark and there 
was a vast silence. As her eyes became accustomed to the darkness, she 
saw a greater darkness looming to starboard and she knew with fear and 
with joy that she was gazing on the cliffs of her home. 

CHAPTER 12 

I N THE sea-murmurous quietness of the beach Valentine could hear the 
soft, rhythmic splash of paddles as Trawler rowed his rubber dinghy 
back to his submarine rendezvous. Soon that little sound was lost in the 
incessant surge and ebb of the long-backed breakers. The moon was in 
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the second quarter and the tall shadow oi Alexander Forbes slanted 
blue-black on the tide-washed stones. A sea-bird called sleepily from the 
distant clifT and was silent again. Valentine half turned to Nicola. He 
sensed her tension. “Nervousr” 

She shook her head in the gloom. “Much worse than that. I’m scared 
stiff.” There was a moment’s silence. “But I wouldn’t change places 

with anyone in the world.” 

“Neither would I. Give me your hand, Nicola. He took her hand in 
his. Her fingers were as cold as ice and he could feel a constant quiver 
in her muscles. For a long time he held her hand, standing perfectly 
still, trying with all his will-power to calm her with his strength. Under 
the firm pressure of his hand, the fluttering became intermittent, died 
away. Only when her fingers, her knees and her breathing were steady 
did she clasp his hand briefly and strongly and draw away. 

“Fm fine now. What’s the next movc.^” 

“You guide us up the cliff and inland. We haven’t been spotted—yet. 
But there may be a sentry on the cliff-head, so don t make a sound as 

we go up.” 

“I won’t. If there is a .sentry there, what happens.?” 

“Alec and I will cope with him. You know what to do, Alec.?” 
Alexander Forbes smiled. He twisted two feet of thin rope with a loop 

and a slip-knot in his fingers. “I do, Mr. Valentine. ’ 

“Rioht. Off we go.” The three moved into the half-darkness, Nicola 

leading. The path^up the cliff was sloping and stony, and once Valcm 
tine’s nailed shoe scraped against a rock. In the stillness a dog barked 
furiously, senselessly, a long way away, and they listened, motionless as 
statues. A light wind moved the bracken and rustled dryly in the reeds 

of a pool that glimmered in a hollow of the hill. 

Nicola was cool and excited now. She moved on and the two men fol¬ 
lowed on tiptoe. In a few minutes they reached the top of the cliff where 
the path flattened out into a track that skirted a field of stubble. Carefully 
Nicola looked around her. This, she knew, was the first high point of 
danger, and it was with a great sigh of relief that she saw the long 
empty levels of the mown wheat. She whispered, breathing deeply: 
“Not a soul in sight. The luck’s with us still. We take this track and 

cross the Sevriers’ farm.” l ^ • 

It was difficult to follow, for she moved as silently as a ghost. Keeping 
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well in the shadow of the hedge, they reached the open gate to the 
Sevriers’ farm. As they crossed the puddled yard, Nicola glanced up at 
the heavily curtained windows. Did she imagine it—or was it true that 
she saw a tiny, momentary splinter of candlelight as a curtain was 
stealthily slid to one side, allowed to fall back again? She narrowed her 
eyes. Pierre and Juliette Sevrier would long ago have been in bed and 
asleep, but the whereabouts of their nephew Georges, was a different 
matter. She thought of Georges with affection. He was the Provost’s 
grandson, a thin, self-possessed litde boy of about ten, an expert poacher, 
shrimp-fisher and parsnip thief, full of innocence and guile. Anyway, 
from Georges she knew that she had nothing to fear. 

Valentine and Alec followed her quietly, unquestioning, and she was 
warmed by the knowledge of their absolute confidence in her. Soon she 
came to a low stone wall and climbed it. Beyond was a patch of deep 
gorsc, and in its shadow she stopped. She pointed to a dark shape that 
loomed on the crest of the hill. “That’s the Abbaye.” 

They all three peered through the night. Valentine whispered, “And 
to the left of it is what might be called the Temple of Venus.” 

“ExacUy.” 

“And we’ve got to cross a road to get there. There’s only one way to 
do it. Let’s sit down and rest for a minute while I explain.” 

They sat down on the cool ground. Valentine said what he proposed 
to do and why, and they agreed with him, discussing it calmly, accept¬ 
ing its danger without comment. Soon they spoke no more. The wind 
was gentle, and Nicola lay back and gazed up into the illimitable dis¬ 
tances of the sky. Within the moon’s bright orbit the stars were pale, but 
she gazed on the mighty radiance of the Milky Way. How limpid the 
night, how strong the surges of blood from her heart, how joyous to be 
home. She slid her hand along the grass so that the blades came between 
her finger-tips. She knew that life could hold no moment comparable to 
this, and that the years that she had lived before were like hollow, dusty 
rooms. “It is better to remain unborn,” said a Greek philosopher two 
thousand years ago, but she rejoiced to know that he lied. At some hour 
she would die. But if inevitable death were to quicken his pace and take 
her now, she would go gladly in this place and in the good company of 
these men. A star fled, shining, down the sky, and a hand that was not 
her hand touched her shoulder. 
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“Nicola ... did you see that?” 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

“And did you wish?” 

“Of course. Did you?” 

“Naturally.” ■ u • ” 

She sat up on one elbow. “You mustn t tell me what your wish is, 

she said solemnly, “or it may not come true.” 

“I know that.” He stood up as soundlessly as a leopard. This is the 

moment to go on.” , , i nr u 

“Of course it is. We’re safe now—anyway, until the dawn. We have 

been blessed by a star.” , .1 • u 

They crossed the long slope of the valley, moving stealthily in the 

shadow of the gorse. At the summit of the incline they came to the edge 

of the road that led past the Abbayc. Here they stopped. Valentine said 

easily; “Now for it. You come between us, Nicola. Alec, you 11 have to 

shorten that long Highland stride of yours. All ready.'' 

“All ready.” 

“Good.” He chuckled. “Hy the left—quick march. 

As if led by the massed drums and pipes of Lhe Gordons, they wheeled 
on the road and marched abreast towards the Abbaye, their heads up 
and their heels ringing in the silence of the night. The old walls of the 
building loomed jet-black in the moonlight. . .. Sixty yards to go, forty, 

thirty .. . twenty ... . , . 1 

At the gate of the Abbaye, the German sentry heard their marual 

approach and peered frowning into the gloom. The special shock troops 
who had arrived on the island were out at all hours of the night. They 
were tough, hard-eyed and silent, and they did not take kindly to ques¬ 
tions. Dimly he saw them coming, two tall shapes and a shorter one 
between them. He stiffened to attention and stared woodenly to his 
front. As the little rank of three passed him, one of them gave him a 
guttural ■■Gulc Nacht und Heil HilUr!" and he rapped out his l^udicrous 
stereotyped reply: "Heil H.tler!" He heard rather than saw *em turn 
to the left towards the stables, heard the sound of their marching foot¬ 
steps become faint in the night, stop. His had been an uneventful two 
hours and there was still nothing to report. He yawned and went back 
to thinking with longing of his Gertrude in Poppenbuttel. . . . 

Nicola said suddenly, “Here we are.” 
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There was a huge water-butt by the door to a small, square building. 
She pressed the latch with a little click and the door swung open with a 
rusty whine that set her heart racing. She slipped into the stable with 
Valentine and Alec at her heels. It was pitch dark and she shut the door 
slowly and with infinite care. 

“Next time I’ll bring an oil can,” she whispered. “Valentine, when 
you said ‘Heil Hitler!’ my knees turned to water. Give me your torch.” 
The darkness was opaque and seemed to press on her lids. She found 
his hand and took the torch from him. 

A bright pencil of light sprang on to the floor, travelled away, slanted 
slightly upward. In its beam, a sleepy cow turned her head lazily, blink¬ 
ing her soft, fringed eyes. She was contentedly chewing her cud, and 
Valentine saw that her belly was full. For a long moment he and Alec 
gazed at her. Then the light flicked off. He heard Nicola’s soothing, 
excited whisper in the scented darkness: 

“Hullo , Venus. We’ve come to lake you home.” 

CH APTER 13 

O NE DUSTY SUNBEAM shonc through the cobwebbed window of the 
hay-loft over the stable where Venus ruminated contentedly in her 
stall. It rested momentarily on a black and white tom cat busily washing 
his face and moved on to illuminate a girl’s ankles, motionless in sleep. 
As the bugle’s call pierced the morning, the ankles jerked into wakeful¬ 
ness and Nicola sat up with a start, wide-eyed. She looked around her, 
shook her head and drew a long, quivering breath. 

“So it’s true. We are here.” 

“Yes, it’s true. Good morning, Nicola.” 

“Good morning, Valentine. Hullo, Alec.” 

“Hullo, Miss Nicola. How did you sleep.^” 

“Very well, I think. I’m not sure,” The tom cat, its toilet completed, 
was watching her with interest. She stretched out her hand and called 
it. It came over to her and rubbed itself against her fingers, purring and 
arching its back. She said, scratching its head, “This is Dum. I didn’t 
think cats remembered people.” 

“Dum certainly remembers you. Have a sandwich.” 

“I’m not terribly hungry. Give me a bit of yours.” 
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She brushed a few wisps of hay ofT her shoulders. The loft was dim in 
the corners but motes danced m the shaft of sunshine that filtered 
through the cobwebs. Alexander Forbes glanced at his watch and said. 

“Three minutes to go.” 

“What arc you going to do, Alecr she asked with interest. 


“Transmit to London.” 

The fibre suitcase was open and Nicola looked with curiosity at the 
complicated mechanism of the radio set with its earphones and Morse 
tapper. Valentine and Alec were gazing at the second hands of their 
respective watches. Valentine said in a low voice; “We'll do it in clear. 
There are no radio detection cars in Arrnorel—yet! Ready, Alec? 

Alec adjusted his earphones and sent out his call sign, listened frown- 
int^ for the “am receiving you loud and clear, loud and clear, jerked 
up his thumb. Very slowly Valentine began to dictate: 

“for uncle GEORGE FROM VALENTINE STOP HAVE CONTACTED VENUS WHO 


is IN THE ASCENDANT- 

He Stopped, suddenly alert. Slow footsteps sounded on the road out¬ 
side and the stable door creaked open. Lying flat in the hay, 
peered over the edge of the loft. Below her was Baptiste. He walked 
ponderously over to Venus and began talking to her in Arrnorel patois, 
making meaningless, affectionate sounds. He took an armful of maize 
from the back of the stable and gave it to her and she began to eat. 
Baptiste started to do the simple tasks he had done for fifty years. He 
turned over her bedding of bracken with a pitchfork, spreading it 
evenly. Then he took a long-handled brush and swept out the rnanure 
gutter, hissing softly between his teeth as he worked. Nicola at 

Valentine and smiled like an excited schoolgirl. She said softly. Its 
Baptiste. 1 have known him all my life. It’s quite safe. You can carry 
on/’ She stood up and walked very quietly down the wooden stairs into 

the sunny stable. "Bonjour, Baptiste. - u u' 

The old man looked up from his sweeping. He gazed at her with his 

clear blue eyes and a look of utter amazement spread over his face. 
"Cest . . . cest vous. Cest Mademoiselle Nicola." 

''0«/ Baptiste. Cest moi." She walked over to him and took his old 
gnarled hand in hers. Up in tire hay-loft, ValenUne and Alec could hear 
the murmur of their voices. As Valentine went on with his whispered 
dictation, the Morse tapper took up its soft staccato stammer; 
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“please continue to stand by stop local information coming up 

IMMEDIATELY-” 

He looked up. New steps sounded on the road. They were firm, deci¬ 
sive steps and they approached the stable purposefully. Nicola was up 
the wooden stairs like a flash and had just managed to reach the loft 
when the stable door opened. Alec’s fingers froze into immobility over 
his Morse tapper. The door swung back and a man’s booted feet crossed 
the stable towards Venus’s stall. A voice spoke in good guttural Eng¬ 
lish: “Good morning, Baptiste.’’ 

There was a long pause. Baptiste said huskily : 

“Good morning. Monsieur le Commandant.'* 

In the hay-loft the three scarcely dared to breathe. They heard leisurely 
steps as Captain Weiss viewed Venus from every side. He began to 
speak, affectionately stroking her quarters. 

“And how is my darling this morning, mein Liebchen?” He stepped 
back. “She looks very well, Baptiste, and I think she will bear her calf 
very soon. Perhaps today or tomorrow. Surely this week. I am quite sure 
that it will be a bull.’’ He glanced round at Baptiste and frowned. 
“What is the matter with you? You look as if you had seen a ghost.’* 

“I have seen nothing, monsieur. Nothing . . .’ 

“Too much brandy last night, eh, Baptiste? You will not take Venus 
out until the dew is off the grass and then you will peg her down in the 
top pasture. She is always a joy for me to see.’’ He gave Venus a last, 
gentle slap. “Soon you will eat the richer grass of Westphalia, you and 
your noble son.” 

Nicola's right foot was doubled up underneath her in the hay and the 
ache was becoming unbearable. She clenched her teeth as a sword of 
pain slid agonizingly along her muscle. With infinite care she freed her 
foot, stretched it out silently. It encountered an obstruction and she 
pressed strongly. To her horror the obstruction moved . . . and a turnip 
as big as a football rolled drunkenly across the uneven boards. It came 
to a stop at the head of the wooden stairs, rocked for a breathless moment 
between two boards, turned slowly round and fell bumping and crash¬ 
ing from step to step on to the stable floor. 

Captain Weiss swung round, his hand on the butt of his automatic. 
He drew his pistol and cocked it, staring narrow-eyed at the edge of the 
loft. He took a stride forward—and suddenly stopped with a chuckle. 
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Walking on delicate paws, a black and white tom cat stepped leisurely 
down from the loft, sat down on the stairs for a moment to scratch its 
ear, yawned and walked with infinite dignity into the sunshine. 

Captain Weiss’s chuckle became a laugh. He thrust his pistol back 
into its holster and walked to the door. He turned round for a last look 
at Venus. He was in high good humour and he saluted her bony rump. 

“Auj wiedersehen. mein Liebchen/’ 

When the door had shut behind him, when the sound of his steps was 
lost in the mounting bustle of the morning, Valentine wiped the sweat 
off his forehead. He glanced at Alec who smiled his slow smile and with 
rare tact neither of them looked at Nicola. Valentine resumed his slow 
dictation: 

“regret unavoidable interruptions stop have overheard com¬ 
mandant’s PLAN TO INVEIGLE PRIMA DONNA TO REICH STOP WILL DO ALL 
POSSIBLE TO FRUSTRATE STOP PLEASE CONTRIBUTE FIVE REPEAT FIVE POUNDS 
TO LOCAL CATS HOME STOP ENDS.” 

When Alec had finished his message, he packed his earphones and 
Morse tapper into the fibre suitcase and shut it. Valentine pulled out his 
inevitable map. 

“Now you, Nicola, will make your way to the Provost through the 
gardens and the orchard. How long do you think you’ll bo with him.?” 

“Half an hour, three-quarters. It depends. I’ve got a lot to find out.” 

“Call it an hour. Alec and I will leave here separately and make 
different circuits ending up at this point.” He put his finger on a small, 
sheltered copse. “You will meet us there in sixty minutes exactly with 
as much information as you’ve got. In the light of what you tell us, we’ll 
decide on how to organize the job in detail. All clear?” 

“All clear.” 

“Good. We’ll now synchronize our watches and you can start.” 

She stood up. He said with studied unconcern, “There’s one more 
thing. If one of us has the bad luck to run into trouble, the other two 
carry on. Is that quite clearly understood?” 

After a moment’s pause, Nicola said in a low voice: 

“Yes. That’s understood. Don’t eat all the sandwiches. Au revoir, 

chers amis’* • 

She climbed down the ladder into the stable, patted Venus affection¬ 
ately on the flank, and slipped out into the morning. 
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The provost of armorel, collarless, the laces of his boots trailing and 
yesterday’s stubble still grey on his jowls, was feeding the hens. After 
the last handful of grain had been flung, he searched the rickety hen¬ 
house for eggs until he heard his wife calling. There was a note of 
urgency in her voice, and he went quickly to the door hen-house. 

He shouted over the little garden : “What is it, Marier 
“Come. Come.” She beckoned to him. “Come at once. 

When he reached the kitchen door, he saw that her face was white 
and that she breathed in gasps. He said, “What is it? Are you ill? Tell 

me, Marie.” * 

“Mon Dieii. I am not ill but ashamed. You are dirty and you have not 

shaved. Where is your collar, your tie? Look at your boots—and you the 
Provost of Armorel. . . 

He shouted: “What has happened? I demand that you tell me. 
“What has happened?” She drew a long, shuddering breath. “You 
are the Provost of Armorel and it is thus that you wish to greet the 

sister of our Suzerain.” 

“What do you mean? Woman, what do you mean.'' 

“I mean,” she said, sobbing without restraint, “that Miss Nicola has 
come back to us. She is in this house. Almighty God has sent Miss 

Nicola back to us. . . .” 

An hour L.tTER, as Nicola slipped into the copse, she saw, not widi- 
out a certain satisfaction, that there was a mixture of anxiety and relic 
in Valentine’s eyes. He said to her, his mouth a hard line; You re 

late. You’re seven minutes late.” . . . j 

She knew that he spoke sharply because of his disquiet. She sat down 

between him and Alec and put her handkerchief on the ground, t was 

rolled up into a bundle and tied with a knot. She sat clasping her knees, 

eazing in silence over the sunny valley. , •£ 

“Sorry I’m late,” she said at last. “Not my fault. The Provost s wife 

made him change and put on his Sunday suit b=f°'-",.^’tT“v"i.nrrne' 
all very grand. He even wore his watch-chain.” She blinked. ValenO , 

you don’t know what it is to come home to people like these. I feel very 

humble. We have three hundred allies on our side.” 

1 was as worried as hell. Weren t we, Alec.^ 

You were, Mr. Valentine.” 


Cl 
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She gave him a sidelong glance. “Now may I tell you as much as I’ve 
found out.^“ 

“Please do.” 

“Pm afraid that I'll want the map. There is a German sentry on the 
Pointc dc Joic from dusk to dawn and at these other points. By a miracle 
there isn't one at Petit Pigeon where we came in last night. These sen¬ 
tries arc all connected up to German headquarters at the Abbaye by 
field telephone. Mine fields arc being sown here and here and here, 
'rherc’s a permanent garrison of about forty men—all English-speaking 
—and they’re under the command of Captain Hans Weiss. Weiss loves 
Venus dearly. That’s complication number one. Complication number 
two IS a man called Sergeant Vogel, who is a bully and a brute but who, 
I learn, is extremely observant. Practically nothing happens that he 
doesn't know about. Some three days ago a company of special troops 
arrived in the island to carry out some mysterious exercises. They are 
hand-picked Nazi thugs and there is no love lost between them and the 
garrison.’’ She paused. 

“And what's complication number four.^“ 

“It’s the worst of the lot. There’s a German gunboat called the 
Liiheck^ lying in the Havre dcs Mouettes and she’s both fast and armed 
to the teeth.” 

“Oh,” Valentine said slowly. “That’s not too good.” 

“It’s very bad.” 

There was silence. Valentine saw this ominous information as the 
portent of failure. He knew Uncle George fairly well and he knew 
that hard and ruthless man would not hesitate. Uncle George waged 
w.ir with all his strength and he would never risk the destruction of 
the motor torpedo boat by the Liihec^ in order to save their tliree lives, 
rhe mission would be written off in the grand balance of the battle, 
that was fair enough. It did not occur to Valentine to withhold the in¬ 
formation from the War Office, but he had no doubt whatsoever as to 
what Uncle George’s decision would be. He only wished with all his 
heart that Alec and he had come alone. 

“We must carry on as if nothing had happened,” he said. “We simply 
pretend that blasted gunboat isn’t there. Alec, you will make your 
way over tlie route we still intend to take tonight, cut the telephone wire 
from the Pointe dc Joic to the Abbaye and get the feel of the land. 1 will 
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head for the Baic de I’Ondine and prepare tonight’s firework display, 
leaving here five minutes after you. You and 1 will meet again here 
just before one o’clock so that you can fix your aerial and be ready to 
talk to London at one.” He smiled. “And now, Nicola, how do you 

propose to spend your morning: . , i >. 

“The Provost and 1 worked out an idea. Please, both of >oii, don t 

laiiHi. It may sound comic but it’s deadly serious—and it s the only 

way we can get Venus from the top meadow. You know . . . the man 

I told you about, my cousin Lionel:” 

“The long-haired pacifist painter?” . , . , u; .n 

“Yes. The pacifist painter. Mis hair isn’t particularly long. e , 
listen . . 

Nicol.. was ready to go. She picked up her bundled handkerchief, 
holding it carefully. Valentine said: “What have you got there.' 

“You wouldn’t guess in a thousand years. 1 found three mushrooms. 
One for each of us. 1 thought we’d have them for breakfast tomorrow 

morning ... in London. 

Valentine looked at her steadily. “In London. , , ii 

“Yes. In London. Some people carry Saint Christopher meda s. VVell, 
these three mushrooms arc from Armorcl and they grew in my brother s 

field and they’re my Saint Christophers.” V.lenrine 

She walked down the flank of the hill towards the road. Valentine 

and Alec watched her as she reached the valley, crossed it and began 

to mount the hill. She looked very small and very solitary. 

“There goes tomorrow morning’s breakfast, Mr. Valentine. 

“There goes-” He stopped and swallowed. She isn t an 

ordinary sort of girl, Alec. ^ 

“I’d like her with me in trouble, Mr. Valentine. 

“I’d like her with me any time. Alec, you’d better get moving. 

CHAPTER 14 

T loNEu FAt.L.MZE emerged from the mists of sleep into reality of 
L another day. He got out of bed, stretched and "'^‘ked, his foet 
bare, into the messy kitchen. He filled the coffee-pot put^on the 
stovl While waiting for it to boil, he went into the living-room and 
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opened the window wide. In the quietness of the morning he heard 
the sound of men’s voices singing and then he saw the singers. It was a 
platoon of German soldiers. Lionel watched the platoon pass. The 
soldiers were young and fit and blind and doomed, and it seemed to 
him that they marched, shouting their macabre chorus, into the mouth 
of a grave. And then he saw another thing. He saw a girl walking up 
the road alone. She moved to one side so that the marching column 
could pass and he saw the men’s heads turn and he heard their obscene 
whistling. He saw her wave to them gaily and his lip curled in 
disgust. 

He shut the window and went back into the kitchen. The smell of 
bubbling coffee was pleasant to his nostrils and the jagged splinters of 
his ill-humour began to soften. It was at the moment when he was rais¬ 
ing his cup to his lips that he heard his front door open and steps in the 
passage. They were confident steps, and he recognized them instantly 
with a shock that drove the breath from his body. 

He saw Nicola come into the kitchen. She smiled at him. His hand 
gripped the table so hard that his knuckles were white. She took a cup 
and saucer and poured out some coffee. The cup rattled in the saucer 
and he knew that her fingers, too, were trembling. She sat down. She 
said unsteadily: 

“You . . . you told me to come back soon from my bloody war. Well, 
I’ve come.” 

Valentine Morland took the narrow path that was cut into the cliff 
and wound down to the stretch of sand that was called Bale de I’Ondinc, 
Mermaid Bay. At a sharp turn of the path he stopped to eat a handful 
of blackberries. This simple act of picking blackberries in the September 
sunshine was so natural that he was conscious of a sense of complete 
unreality. Could it be true that he was surrounded by enemies and that 
he, Nicola and Alec moved in mortal danger.^ He descended the path, 
his mood still upon him, and arrived at the sheltered beach. He put 
down his haversack and leaned against a rock and looked out to sea. 
There was a light sou’wester blowing, so that the bright surface of the 
water was restless and the far rocks were fringed with petticoats of 
foam. For minutes he gladdened his eyes with what he saw and then, 
with a slight sigh, came back to the purposes of war. He took out his 
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Colt automatic and laid it near to his hand. He unbuckled his haver¬ 
sack and very carefully lifted out three explosive charges, setting the 
time pencils so that they would detonate at the appointed time one after 
the other at four-minute intervals. He buried the charges m the rough 
shape of a triangle, placing them high up in the 

of the fingers of the sea. Then he came back to the shelter of the rock 
and took from his pocket a folding Zeiss Ikon camera. He focused it on 

the distant coastline. i_ u i a 

He was in the act of winding on his seventh picture when he heard 

a slight sound behind him. He swung round on his heel, his hand 

reaching for his Colt. A small ragged boy of about ten was watching him 

with a fixed, unblinking stare. In his hand he held a toy pistol, and the 

tin barrel was pointing at Valentine s heart. . i ■ v, 

Valentine said, “Hullo.” Slowly, inch by inch, he raised his hands 

above his head. He did it very solemnly. 

The boy said nothing. Valentine said again: “Hullo. 

The boy spoke, in a queer sing-song voice: r ■ i i 

“I saw you come last night, you and Miss Nicola and your friend. 1 

live in the house of my uncle Pierre. The Provost is my grandfather. 

You crossed his farm. I was not asleep. 1 saw you.” 

“That’s a pity. We should have been more careful. May I put my 

hands down.?” - i »» 

“Yes. But I warn you I still have my pistol. 

“You are very kind.” Valentine lowered his arms. What is your 
name.?” 

“Why should I tell you? What is your name? 

“Why should / tell you?” 

Because it is I who have the pistol. That is why. 

1 had overlooked that. My name is Valentine.” 

“Mine is Georges.” 

“How we know each other. . 

“Yes.” The boy went on calmly. “Miss Nicola has been to my gran - 

father, the Provost, and is now gone to see Mr. Lionel. He “ 

all ri<rht. Your friend—I don’t know his name—is near the Pointc 
]oie. He is clever and in a good place where the Germans won t see h . 
He is more clever than you, monsieur. You are in a very bad place. 
“Oh. Why am I in a very bad place?” 
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"Because from here there is only one path. There is no escape for you 
when the Germans come.” 

"But why should the Germans comer” 

"Because thev come every day at this time when the weather is good 
to swim in the sea. Today the weather is good. 

"My God! ” 

"It is a bad thing to say ‘my God.’ If I say ‘my God,’ my grandfather 
beats me.” 

"Your grandfather is quite right,” he said absently. "I think it is high 
time I got out of here.” 

Georges suddenly lifted his head and listened intently. He said breath¬ 
lessly, "But vou arc loo late. Listen! The Germans are coming.” 

Into the quietness slid the sound of men’s voices singing in German, 
coming nearer and nearer. Georges stamped his bare foot in the sand. 

"Quickly, Monsieur Valentine. There is only one thing. You must 
swim with the Germans. 1 will take your clothes and meet you round 
the headland. Swim there to me.” 

Valentine tore off his jersey, wrapped his Colt and his haversack in 
its folds, kicked off his shoes. The chorus was louder and louder, filling 
the air with menace. He flung his trousers to Georges and ran naked 
across the sand. At the moment when the leading German rounded the 
last bend of the path, Valentine launched his body into the sea in a 
smother of foam. He swam strongly out from shore. Fifty yards out, he 
looked back. One of the Germans, an N.C.O., was shouting at Georges. 

"You, it is not permitted to come to the sea. What are you doing.^” 

"Waiting for the English to land, of course.” 

Valentine heard his guffaw of laughter. “Du hist jrech, du! You will 
wait a long time. Don’t let Sergeant Vogel catch you, that’s all. Who is 
that swimming?” 

"You think you are the only people on Armorel!” Georges said with 
reverence. "That is without doubt Mister W’inston Churchill.” 

“Ach so. Then I am Hermann Goring.” 

The men were undressing, folding their clothes into neat bundles. 
Three of them raced towards the breaking foam, flung themselves into 
the curling waves. Valentine put his face into the water and began to 
swing his arms into a slow, powerful crawl. Once he looked back. Half¬ 
way up the cliff path he saw a tiny figure trudging along with a bundle. 
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Lionel leaned against the table and looked at Nicola She Rooked 
very cool and composed, sitting by the stove. It seemed to him that she 
had never been away from Armorcl at all. “It was you who waved to 

the soldiers, wasn’t it? he asked. i u u u- rr* 

“Yes. It was me. I couldn’t avoid them, so it seemed the best thing to 

°“rm Lrry, too. Not that you waved at them, but . . but that I 
thought meanly of you. 1 didn't know it was you. Nicky, where have 

you come from and what are you doing here.? 

She had an almost irresistible desire to smooth away the puzzled 
furrows of his brow with her hand. “Where have I come from and 
what am 1 doing here.? I’ve come from London. 1 was in London yester 
day! We camein a submarine and landed at Petit Pigeon some ume 

Who came.? Nicola ... are you mad? The Germans are 

'’'"she told him briefly about her comrades and concluded, “Trawl^ 
Langley is collecting us tonight in a motor torpedo boat-not a sub- 

marine. You see cows don’t fit into submarines. 

Lionel stood up, ran his fingers through his hair, sat down again. H 

“We’ve come to collect Venus, Luke's pedigree Guernsey As you 
know, she’s heavily in calf to the late-lamented Mars, and Whiteha 
doesn’t want that calf to fall into German hands. It s much too valuable 
not in money, which doesn’t matter, but to pedigree breeding 

-which matters a lot. That part of it’s quite simple. The troubk is tha 
the Commandant, Captain Weiss, is so attached to Venus *at he won t 
let her out of his sight.’’ She glanced at him frona under her lashes. 

“That is where you come in, Lionel. We want your help. 

“What do you mean?” His thin face hardened. I warn you that I 

will do violence to no man. Not even for you, Nicky. 

The ghost of a smile flitted across her lips. She stood up, slim and 

lissom. She said gently : ,, 

“No one is going to ask you to do violence ... to a man. 

“What do you want me to do, Nicola?” wp like 

She drew a deep breath. “1 want you to paint a cow to look lik 
Venus.” Before he had time to recover from his surprise s e went on 
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a rush of words: “Please don’t think I’m mad. I’ve been to see the Pro¬ 
vost already and we worked this out together. There’s only one way we 
can get Venus away from that top pasture and that is by substituting an 
inferior cow painted to resemble her markings. I would change her over 
in the late afternoon when the light is beginning to fade. Provided Cafv 
tain Weiss doesn’t look at the newcomer too closely, we should getaway 
with it. Then we hide the real Venus until dark and inveigle her gently 
down to the Pointe de Joie.” She took a step forward and put her two 
hands on his shoulders. “If you don’t want to do it, say so and I promise 
you that I’ll understand.” 

He looked at her excited face and into her clear, shining eyes. His 
lean face was suddenly illuminated by the schoolboy grin she used to 
know so well. He said, “Wait.” He went into the living-room, came 
back with a paint box, brushes and tubes. 

“Now let’s see. I’ve got yellow ochre, Chinese white and burnt sienna. 
They should do. Of course, the surface isn’t like canvas. It’s all hairy. 
The thing I really need is poster paint.” 

“Then you’ll do it?” 

“Mademoiselle,” he said grandly, “1 accept your commission. The 
true artist disdains the limitations of surface. The first thing for me to 
do is to make some sketches of the real Venus’s markings. Where is she 
now.^ 

“Pegged out in front of the Abbaye in the top pasture. While you’re 
making your notes. I’ll go and . . . er . . . borrow one of old Mrs. 
Guilleaume’s more placid cows and bring her here. Then we can get 
busy on the great transformation. Lionel, isn’t this fun.? It’s like when 
we were little.” 

“Yes, but the penalty for being found out would be more than a 
spanking. Be very careful, darling Nicola.” 

“I will, darling Lionel.” She paused. “Do you know. I’ve never called 
a man ‘darling’ in my life. Not even you until now. And we’ve known 
each other so long.” 

“We’ve known each other always.” 

“May I do something before I go?” she asked. 

“What?” 

“Make your bed. I’d like to. And then I want to find one more mush¬ 
room. I’ve got three already.” 
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“What do you want a fourth mushroom for?” 

“Breakfast in London tomorrow morning, Lionel.” 

Valentine Morland, every muscle in his body aching from his long 
swim, walked unsteadily from the sea and up the beach. He sat down 
naked in the sand and breathed deeply, his head between his knees. 
“You swim very well. Monsieur Valentine.” 

“I’m glad you think so, Georges. May I have my trousers?” 

From his perch on a spit of rock, Georges threw the trousers and 
Valentine caught them deftly. “Now my shirt, please. He put that on. 
‘‘You won’t tell a living soul that you’ve seen Miss Nicola, or my friend, 

or me, will you, Georges?” 

“Do you think I am an imbecile, Mr. Valentine?” 

“No, I don’t. I think you’re a brave boy and a good, good comrade. 
And I also think that the Germans may find out, after I’ve gone, what 
you’ve done to help me and then there would be a lot of trouble for you. 
Georges, would you like to come to England with me? 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, please take me to England. Please, monsieur. 
“Listen to me very carefully, Georges. If you really want to come 
to England with me, with us, be at the Pointc de Joie at exactly a 
quarter past ten tonight. If . . . anything happens and we don t go, you 

can return home and no harm done.” 

“I understand.” An emotion struggled in Georges’ face. It finally 
found utterance in a stammered, long-familiar phrase. 

He said, “God save the King.” 

CHAPTER 15 

J EAN “la Bouteille,” the Thirsty One, had been a member of the Court 
of Armorcl for many years. He was a man of nearly sixty, and the 
delicate labyrinth of blue veins that spread over his weather-beaten face 
was evidence that he had, in the past if not in the present, well deserved 
his jovial nickname. On the day the Germans had first come to Armorel, 
and in the presence of his friends of the Court, he had made a solemn 
oath—that no drop of alcohol would pass his lips until he could raise his 
glass to the return of his Suzerain. He had given his promise and he 
had kept it. 
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On this fine September morning, passing the open door of the tavern, 
Jean saw, even at this early hour, a little group of German soldiers sit¬ 
ting round the scrubbed table. One of the soldiers raised his glass of 
cognac in mocking salutation, to the old man, and called out, laughing : 

"Prosit, Jean. You wish to join us in a glass?” 

He declined with a toothless grin and walked on, quickening his pace 
to get away, but the German scrambled to his feet and went to the 
door. He shouted: 

•‘Jean . . . Jean. I wish to speak with you. Come.” 

Jean walked back heavily. The tantalizing smell of wine was about 
the open door and he stood to one side. The German, conscious of the 
attention of his comrades, grinned broadly. 

“When I invited you to join us in a glass, you refused. That is for¬ 
bidden. I now invite you once more for a glass. If you do not accept, I 
will feel it my duty to report to our good Sergeant Vogel that you do 
not obey the orders of the German garrison. He clicked his heels. 
“Jean—you are invited for a glass. Come.” 

Jean approached the counter and looked glassily at his old friend 
Charles, who stared at die floor with downcast eyes. Jean said thickly: 

"I will take a bottle of lemonade with the German gentleman, Charles. 
Just g’vc it to me quickly . . . quickly.” 

He raised his glass and faced the Germans. 

“You are very kind,” he said. “Your health, gentlemen.” 

He drank it at a gulp and walked out into the morning, his nostrils 
twitching. He took the road that led past Mr. Lionel’s house. Drunken 
pigs, that’s what they were. He breathed deeply as he walked, for there 
was a smell in his lungs that filled him with fear and he must rid his 
body of an evil thing. Now he was passing Mr. Lionel’s house. He 
glanced in at an open window. Mr. Lionel was there, talking to a lady. 
He saw them clearly and half stopped. It was none of his business if 
Mr. Lionel talked to ladies. Not that he ever did talk to ladies—except 
Miss Nicola. Jean stopped dead. He stared, his mouth open. The lady 
Mr. Lionel was talking to was Miss Nicola. It was the sister of the 
Suzerain. The wheels of his mind revolved slowly and then what 
seemed to be a great and blinding truth suddenly burst on his brain. 
Miss Nicola had come home. There could only be one reason. The war 
was over. Armorel was free, free, free. . . . 
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Jean stumbled back the way he had come. The door of his cottage was 
shut but he kicked it open with his heavy boots. He took a cobwebbed 
botde of cognac from the cupboard and drove the cork down with his 
thumb. The gurgling, amber stream he spilled out nearly filled a kitchen 
cup. He lifted the cup and the next instant a slow fire began to glow 
and to spread in the parched membrane of his stomach. 

Venus grazed placidly on the crest of the hill in Hont of the Abbayc. 
Sitting against a tree, a drawing-pad on his knees, Lionel Fallaize made 
a rough pencil sketch of her. He was shading in her brown and golden 
markings when Captain Weiss came out of the Abbaye. He walked 

across to Lionel and said politely: 

“Good morning, Mr. Fallaize. You permit me to see?” 

“Why not?” He handed the drawing-pad to Captain Weiss, who 
looked at it with mounting enthusiasm, glancing critically from the 
sketch to its subject. At last he handed it back with a chuckle. 

“Mr. Fallaize, I congratulate you. All of a moment your style has 
changed and you have become a realist. Out of ten thousand pictures of 
cows, I would know this for Venus. You are no doubt aware that the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Berlin has ordered that Venus be sent to 

Germany where she will bear her calf. 

“Venus,” said Lionel dryly, “appears to be a very popular lady. Er 

. . . when does she leave?” 

“At any hour. It is only a question of transport. 

“1 wouldn’t send her away today if I were you. There is a distinct 
swell at sea and you know yourself that she is in a delicate state of 
health.” He began to work again with his pencil. 

Nicola walked unobtrusively along the grass track that led to old 
Mrs. Guilleaume’s farm. The Provost was waiting for her at a bend of 
the hedge and at her approach he swept off his bowler. She smiled. 
“It’s all arranged. Lionel will do it.” 

“I never doubted it,” said the Provost. “Mr. Lionel is, before anything 
else, one of us. Now look. Miss Nicola, that’s the one I meant.” 

In Mrs. Guilleaume’s field, four cows were grazing. The Provost 
pointed to the nearest one, a lightish animal witli amber markings an 
incurving horns. 
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“That’s Hyacinth, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes. She’s eight months in calf to Star Prince.” 

“Her horns are wrong and we can’t change them. But we can do the 
rest.” She looked critically at the animal and nodded. “Well, if you’ll 
go now and occupy Mrs. Guillcaume’s attention for ten minutes, I’ll 
take up my new role of cattle thief. And then we’ll meet later, as 
arranged.” 

Nicola saw the Provost enter the farmhouse and quickly she brushed 
through the hedge into the field. Within a matter of minutes, she had 
led Hyacinth down the twisting lane into Lionel’s back yard, shut the 
gate and sat down on an upturned bucket to await her cousin’s return. 
She had not seen a living soul on the way and she was filled with ex- 

the gods who had flung a falling star to watch over 
them wouldn’t desert them now. 

Jean la Bouteille had one desire in his mind and one only. He wanted 
to shout to the sky, but all he could do was mumble. Swaying, he 
stumbled out into the fresh air. He half shambled and half ran towards 
that building whose image had tormented him over the past parched 
weeks. Through glazed eyes he saw the open door of the tavern and 
the little group of German soldiers standing up to go. He thrust his 
way through them to the bar and swung round on his heel. There was 
a moment’s frozen silence. Then Jean’s voice came to him in a strangled 
roar: 

“Sit down, gentlemen, sit down. How many of you are there, dirty 
Boches? How many? Answer me.” 

Looking at him with narrowed eyes a corporal said quietly : “We are 
six.” 

“Six! Good. Now it is the turn of the German gentlemen to drink 
with me.” He turned round, reeling, to the stupefied barman Charles. 
“Give the German gentlemen six bottles of lemonade, and for me, 
Charles, brandy. Brandy, you hear. I command these dirty Boches to 
drink with me to victory and to the return of Miss Nicola Fallaize, 
sister of the Suzerain of Armorel. . 

As THE Provost left Mrs. Guilleaume’s farmhouse, he looked at the 
field. Where four cows had grazed, there were now only three. He 


hilaration. Surely 
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smiled gently to himself as he walked along the lane. The day went 
well. 

He left the lane to join the road and saw a woman hurrying towards 
him. It was Fran^oise, the wife of Charles who kept the uvern, and he 
was astonished to see that she had come out in her apron. She waved to 

him frantically. 

"Monsieur le Prcuot, come at once. A terrible thing. ... It is Jean, 
Jean la Bouteille. He is in the tavern and he is drunk. He is shouting 
that Miss Nicola has come back to Armore! and that the war is over. 
He says that he has seen Miss Nicola with his own eyes! ” 

The Provost said quickly, “Is there anyone else there?” 

“But yes. There are Germans, six of them.” 

The Provost passed his hand wearily across his face. He felt old—old 
and sick and weak. 

^‘Go back now to the tavern* Tell your husband to wail in the yard 
until I bring Jean to him. Then he must strike so that Jean’s mouth is 
shut. He must strike hard.” 

“But . . . but, Monsieur le Prevot, Charles has arms of iron. Jean 
might die from his blow.” 

“'j'hen that would be the will of God. Charles must strike hard 
and sure. Now go.” 

The Provost walked slowly, deliberately, to betray his friend. It was 
with a sense of finality that he saw the open door of the tavern and the 
silent knot of German soldiers staring intently at the travesty of a man 
at the counter. The Provost walked into the room. Fran^oise was be¬ 
hind the counter and there was fear in her eyes. Charles had gone. . . . 

The Provost looked steadily at Jean. The glazed eyes focused with 
difficulty and the loose mouth slobbered. Nobody moved. The only 
sound in the tense silence was that of Jean’s heavy breathing. The 
Provost said very quietly, his voice charged with authority. 

“Jean, I order you to come with me.” 

The German soldiers fell back. The Provost turned on his heel and 
walked to the door. Jean followed him, swaying. The Provost led the 
way into the yard where a man waited, the broken spoke of a 
cart in his terrible hands. The Provost looked at Charles and nodded 
once. There was a sound, a sickening sound. Jean sank to his knees 
like a stricken animal and rolled over and lay still. 
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Hyacinth stood calm and docile in Lionel’s back yard while Nicola 
fed her sparingly with parsnips. Lionel, in his artist’s smock, worked 
steadily on her left side, covering her brown markings with a wash of 
white, glancing every now and then for reference at his sketch of Venus. 
At last he stood back. “Well, Nicola, what do you think of that? 

She came over and stood beside him. “I think it’s wonderful. Picasso 
will have to look to his laurels.” 

“I find the whole thing slightly surrealist. You being here . . . me 
painting a cow. I keep having to remind myself of the penalty of being 
found out and then I know it’s true. When you get Venus away, where 
are you going to hide her till darkness.^” 
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“1 don’t know. I hadn’t thought. ’ 

“Then you’d better bring her here and we’ll keep her in my living- 
room.” He chuckled. “Nobody would think of looking for a pedigree 
cow in among the easels and the arm-chairs. 

“Supposing somebody did look: 

“Then I’d rather she were found here than anywhere else.” He looked 
at her solemnly. “Wouldn t you.'' 

“I don’t want anyone on the island to be involved. I want nobody on 
Armorel to have to suffer after we’ve gone. That’s why we’re taking 
you home with us, Lionel. Mushrooms for breakfast tomorrow morn¬ 
ing and don’t you forget it.” 

There could be no life for him on Armorel after this. The part that 
he had played would inevitably be discovered and German vengeance 
would follow swiftly and painfully. But what lay before him m the 
fortress of England where every man, woman and child braced them¬ 
selves for the struggle? What place had he, a man with paint on his 
hands, among those who had blood on theirs? To have been allowed to 
share in this adventure was a full and a rich thing. Let it suffice. 

He said easily: 

“How do you cook your mushrooms?” 

“Any way you like. Fried—or done with cream. 

“It sounds perfect. Now. Nicola, will you please carry on with the 

parsnips while I start on the right side. 

CHAPTER 16 


A t ten minutes past one, a Royal Signals messenger tapped on the 
. door of Room 057, War Office, entered, saluted, handed Uncle 
George a sealed envelope, saluted and went out. Uncle George tore the 
envelope open and began to read. 

FOR UNCLE GEORGE FROM VALENTINE ALL WELL WITH ALL FOUR REPEAT 
FOUR OF US BUT MUST RELUCTANTLY REPORT PRESENCE IN HARBOUR OF FAST 
HEAVILY ARMED GUNBOAT LUBECK STOP AM ALSO WORRIED ABOUT PRIMA 
donna’s CONDITION STOP IF OPERATION TO CONTINUE SUGGEST GENTLEMAN 
WITH LITTLE BLACK BAG MEETS US AT PORT OF ENTRY STOP WILL RECONTACT 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED HOURS G.M.T. 


BLESSINGS ENDS. 


Library 


FOR INSTRUCTKWS AND OR VALEDICTORY 

5^1 Pratap College, 

Srinagar^ 
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Uncle George rubbed his chin. The accelerated confinement of Venus 
was an event which he had been unable to prognosticate. To his secre¬ 
tary he said: 

“Care to see this.? It’s from Valentine.” 

“Yes, rd like to.” 

She was a plump little woman with mouse-coloured hair and a mouse- 
coloured dress. She had worked for Uncle George in peace as in war 
and she knew the inflexible, undeviating purpose in his mind. It was 
the defeat of the King’s enemies by whatever power or by whatever 
instrument, human or mechanical, that might come to hand. After 
reading Valentine’s message, she said without apparent emotion: 

“That’s bad luck on Valentine and the other two. Shall I get you 
Portsmouth on the telephone.?” 

“What for?” 

She glanced at him, surprised at his question. “To cancel the torpedo 
boat pick up, of course.” 

“No,” he said, “don’t do that.” He went on with seeming irrele¬ 
vance. “How long have you worked for me now.?” 

“Quite a long time. Uncle George. Quite long enough to know that 
you’re not going to send an M.T.B. and her crew to certain destruction 
for the sake of two men, a young woman and a cow.” 

“True.” He smiled. He was well pleased with himself. 

“Tell me, have you ever read Kipling’s Stall^y and Co.?'* 

“Yes. Years ago. Why.?” 

He quoted, looking at her over his spectacles: “ ‘The bleating of the 
kid excites the tiger.’ Does that mean anything to you.?” 

“I remember it. But 1 don’t see the connection.” 

“Let me put it another way. ‘The mooing of the cow excites the gun¬ 
boat.’ Now do you understand?” 

She looked at him with curiosity. After all these years, she was still 
capable of being surprised by the workings of this extraordinary man’s 
mind and by his innate guile. She said at last: “Did you know all the 
time that there was a fast gunboat in the harbour?” 

“Yes, 1 knew; had the information via Stockholm last week. She’s 
the latest thing in E-boats and she’s put into Armorel for secret trials. 
She’s a prototype and, please God, there’ll be a lot of head-scratching 
in the Ministry of Marine in Berlin tomorrow morning. The Havre des 
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Mouettes is landlocked and the boat s small enough to make conceal¬ 
ment from the air possible. She’s safe as long as she stays in harbour. So 
we’ve got to entice her to come out. Once she s out enter the R.A.F. 

“May I ask you something? Why didn’t you tell Valentine about the 
ooinboat.? It wouldn’t have made any difference to him.” 

° “I know. But he would have found some means of leaving Nicola 
Fallaizc behind, and she was essential. 1 know Valentine. He has old- 
fashioned ideas about women and danger. He didn’t like doing what 
he did in Lisbon and he needed what he thought was a holiday from 
war to restore his balance. Operation Venus is bird-watching on a grand 
scale—with a cause added on. If a man like Valentine is going to risk 
his life anyway, why not give him a thing he believes in to risk it forr” 
“So you ofTered him a pedigree cow when you really wanted an 

E-boat?” 

“I want the pedigree cow, too. Valentine and the cow arc now in¬ 
separable. Have you got your note book?” 

“Yes, Uncle George.” 

“Right. Get this message over to Signals for transmission at once. 

FOR VALENTINE FRO.M UNCLE GEORGE OPERATION CONTINUES AS PLANNED. 

Then I want the Ops. Room of Fighter Command on the scrambler- 
telephone and the Admiralty Charts of Armorcl. You 11 find Trawler 
Langley restricting himself to a dry ginger ale in the Silver Cross, and 
I want to see him before he goes down again to Portsmouth. When 
you’ve done all that, get me the Deputy Director of the Army Veterinary 
Corps and order a fast car to stand by for an urgent journey to the coast. 

All clear?” 

“All clear. Uncle George.” 

CHAPTER 17 

T he falling star had them still under its protection. A mass of 
official papers and an interminable, untimely telephone call from 
Headquarters in Guernsey kept Captain Weiss at his desk long after 
the hour when he usually had lunch. With some irritation, he sent 
word that his adjutant and medical officer should begin without him. 
He thus missed overhearing a light-hearted conversation which, had 
he been there, would certainly have caused him to make immediate in- 
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vestigalion. The adjutant, a Lothario and newcomer to Armorcl, re¬ 
marked genially that things on the island could not be so dull as he had 
been led'lo believe, owing to the reported presence of a beautiful young 
woman who waved to soldiers. The medical officer replied sourly that 
men of a certain temperament found anything in a skirt beautiful and 
there the subject was dropped. By the time Weiss arrived in the Mess, 
the adjutant was already on his rounds and the medical officer had gone 
down to the barracks. Weiss had lunch alone, after which he smoked a 
cigar. It was half past three when he returned to his office to take yet 
another telephone call from the Commandant at Guernsey. 

It was the message that he had feared. He had hoped that Venus’s 
removal to Germany would be delayed until after the birth of her calf 
so that he himself could make sure all was well with her. This was not 
to be. Dr. Gocbbels’ Propaganda Ministry had got hold of the Venus 
story and had decided to make the fullest use of it. A cargo boat was 
being sent to Armorel at six o’clock to tike the animal to Guernsey. 
After rest and suitable refreshment, she would be flown to an unnamed 
German airport where she would be welcomed by high government 
officials and given the sort of reception normally accorded only to a film 
star. Her arrival would be broadcast to England and it would serve as a 
symbol of Germany’s triumph over the democracies. 

Captain Weiss put on his cap and walked out of the Abbaye. He 
approached Venus and stood looking at her affectionately. She was very 
heavy with calf. He ran his hand along her back, feeling her calving 
strings with sensitive fingers. He scratched her head below her horns 
and talked to her softly. He gave her a final gentle slap on the flank 
and said, ‘*Auf wiedersehen, mein hiebchen, and pleasant journey.” 

He walked back to the Abbaye. In his office he rang the bell for his 
adjutant. 

“You sent for me, Herr Kommandant?** 

“Yes, Muller. I have had orders that the cow Venus is to be taken to 
Guernsey tonight and then flown to Germany. Please instruct Baptiste 
the cowman to take her to the harbour at half past five. Her arrival in 
Germany is to be the subject of a triumphant broadcast to England.” 
He shrugged. “I had hoped to keep her here until she had calved, but 
what can one do? Propaganda is greater than progeny.” 

Muller smiled cheerfully. 
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“You won’t miss her so niuch, Herr Kommandant. After all, there 

is another Venus on the island.” 

“Another Venus? What do you mean?” 

The adjutant kissed his finger-tips with an air of gallantry. 

“This is not a cow hut a lady, a most beautiful lady. Young, strange 

and beautiful.” 

“A young and beautiful stranger in Armorel. Who is she?” 

“That I have tried to find out, but nobody knows. Every man in the 

working party saw her this morning. 

Weiss said,* frowning, “Why was I not informed of this?” 

“I told the medical olficer at lunchtime. Ikit you were not there.” He 
stopped and his hands flew to his mouth. He said in a low voice : Mem 

Gottr 

“Well, what is it?” said Weiss sharply. 

"Herr Kommandant, there is another thing. . . . This morning, some 
of our soldiers were in the tavern when Jean, who is a member of the 
Court, came in. He was very drunk and he shouted at them that the 
war was over and that he had seen the sister of the Suzerain. Could it 

be possible that . , . ?” 

Captain Weiss sprang to his feet. 

“I am told nothing of these happenings. Why not?" 

"Herr Kommandant, the soldiers paid little attention. The old man 

was very drunk.” 

“Where is he now, this drunk man?” 

“I don’t know. The Provost took him away.” 

Weiss banged the bell on his desk and Sergeant Vogel came hurrying 
into the room. 

“Sergeant, go at once to the tavern and seek the man Jean and bring 
him to me, no matter what his condition may be. You, Miillcr, you will 
instruct the men of the working party who actually saw this strange 
lady to report to me. You will also instruct those men who were in the 
tavern to stand by for questioning. You understand? 

“I understand, Herr Kommandant. Herr Kommandant. do you 

think . . . ?” 

“I think that you arc a fool and that you may suffer har.shly for your 
idiocy. Go to your duty.” 

Captain Weiss strode to the door and ran up the wide staircase of the 
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Abbavc. He unlocked the door of Luke Fallaize’s bedroom and marched 
inside and pulled the dust sheets of? the dressing-table, on which was 
standing a large photograph in a plain silver frame. It was a photo¬ 
graph of a young woman in a white court dress and ostrich feathers in 
her hair. It was inscribed: “For Luke from Nicola, June 1939* 
picked it up and walked back to his otfice grimly. A soldier stood at 

attention before his desk. 

“This is Corporal Kurt Schneider, Herr Kommandant. N.C.O. in 
charge of the working party this morning.” 

“Ah. Did you pass a young lady as you marched your men back to 

barracks.^” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Had you ever seen her before, this young lady?” 

“No, sir. Never.” 

Captain Weiss held out the photograph of Nicola. 

“Have you ever seen that lady before?” 

Corporal Schneider glanced at the photograph. He said instandy: 
“This is the young lady I saw this morning, sir.” 

“So.” Captain Weiss raised his eyebrows. "Fall out and wait over 
there. Muller, bring in the next man.” 

The three men who followed recognized the photograph immediately 
as being that of the lady who had waved to them that morning. Identi¬ 
fication was complete. 

Captain Weiss said sternly: 

"Why was the presence of this strange lady not instantly reported to 
the adjutant?” 

Corporal Schneider hesitated. He glanced at the adjutant and at the 
floor, shuffling his feet. "Sir, with all respect to the adjutant, we thought 
that . . . that she must be a young lady brought over from Guernsey by 
the adjutant. Sir, we ... we imagined that it might be the fiancee of 
the adjutant. . . .” 

"You have made yourself perfeedy clear. Corporal,” said Captain 
Weiss in frigid tones. “Do not leave this building, and speak to 
nobody.” 

As the men trailed sheepishly out of the room, there was a dramatic 
interruption. Sergeant Vogel brushed past them and saluted. He said 
breathlessly, "Herr Kommandant, I have found the man Jean.” 
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“Where is he?” 

“It is impossible to move him. He is lying on a bed of straw in an out¬ 
house of the tavern. He has a fearful wound on the back of the head. 

Captain Weiss stood up, his chair went over with a crash. 

“All sentries will be issued with fifty rounds of ammunition, the cliff 
guards will be doubled and take up their posts at once. All guns will be 
manned. An orderly is to stand by to ring the general alarm on the 
church bell. At curfew, every house on the island will be searched and 
the woman Nicola Fallaize will be found and brought to my head¬ 
quarters. The medical officer will examine the man Jean and report to 

me.” 

Unconsciously, his hand dropped to the butt of his Liiger automatic. 

“I will now interview my friend the Provost of Armorcl.” 

The noonday strength had gone from the sun. For the hundredth 
time, Nicola looked at her watch. She said shakily: Well, I suppose 
I’d better get on with it.” 

Lionel Fallaize said in a low voice: “I hate your doing this. Nicola, 
couldn’t I go instead?” 

“No. Nobody would be surprised if they saw a girl leading a cow 
about the place. But they wouldn’t expect you to be doing it. I’m going 
now.” 

Nicola led the painted travesty of Venus out of the yard and across 
the field opposite towards the sheltering gorse. She pegged her down 
in the lower pasture, in distant sight of the windows of the Abbaye. 
Then she walked back through the gorse and into the top pasture. In 
the mellow sunshine the only sound was that of Venus tugging grass. 
Nicola walked towards her. It was immediately apparent that Venus 
was in some discomfort. She moved restlessly and twitched her cars. 
Nicola drew the steel peg out of the soft earth and said in a pleading 

voice: 

“Come on, Venus—and for the Lord’s sake, come quickly. 

She gave a tug at the rope. 

With a reproachful air Venus allowed herself to be led to the top road. 

The greatest danger of all lay before Nicola. 

To reach Lionel’s house, she had to pass before the windows of the 
Abbaye. 
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Cai'tajx Weiss s;U at his desk, his back to the window. The Provost 

of Armorcl stood before him. 

“You sent for me. Monsieur le Commandant’' 

“Yes, I did. There arc two matters concerning which I require a full 
and immediate explanation. A stranger, a young lady, was seen in 
Armorel this morning. Who and where is she.'*” 

The Provost’s lined face remained impassive but his hands slowly 

clenched. 

"Monsieur le Commandant must be mistaken. 

“That is all you have to say?” 

“That is all.” 

“So be it. 1 now come to the second matter. The man Jean, a member 
of your Court, was led by you from the tavern. He has since been 
found, wounded, unconscious. Why, Monsieur le Frevot, was it neces¬ 
sary to silence his tongue?” 

“I ... I have no explanation to offer.” 

“But I have.” Captain Weiss’s normally friendly voice was sharp 
with menace. “The strange lady in Armorel is Miss Nicola Fallaize, 
sister of the absent Suzerain. She has landed—or been landed—secretly 
on the island. It is possible that she has not come alone.” He picked 
up the photograph. “Is this or is this not Miss Nicola Fallaize?” 

“It is Miss Nicola, monsieur.” 

“It is also the lady who walks the roads of Armorel, She was seen 
and recognized by Jean, who blurted out the news. That is why he was 
led away by you and brutally attacked. If he should die, you and those 
associated with you will be charged with murder and executed.” 

The telephone bell rang. Captain Weiss snatched the receiver. 

“Who? Mrs. Guilleaumc. You wish to report what? That one of 
your cows has been stolen.” He said with heavy sarcasm, “Mrs. Guil- 
ieaume, is it your wish that I divert the garrison from their duties so 
that every field may be combed for your lost treasure? Do not waste my 
time with trivialities. Good night, Mrs. Guilleaumc.” He banged down 
the receiver. 

“Now, Monsieur le Frevot, the answer to my questions, please. Where 
is Miss Nicola Fallaize? What is her purpose on the island of Armorel, 
and did she come alone?” 

The Provost was looking straight over Captain Weiss’s shoulder. 
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Before his eyes, he saw Nicola. She was bare-headed and she walked 
the top road leading the ponderous Venus behind her. By no flicker or 
the eyelid did he indicate what was in his startled vision. Only when 
Nicola and Venus had passed from his sight did he speak. Deliberately 
speaking the patois of the island, he said; I have nothing to tell 

you.’' 

“Very well. You are under arrest. You are forbidden to leave the 
Abbaye.” 

“As Monsieur le Commandant says. 

It seemed to Nicola that she had been walking for hours and hours 
by the time she reached Lionel’s back yard and shut the door behind 

Venus’s lazily swinging tail. 

She said weakly: “Here’s the lady. I’ve never known before what a 
coward I am. I don’t. . . think Venus is terribly well and I ... do .. . 
think I’m going to be sick.” 
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CHAPTER 18 

A t half past five Baptiste left his cottage. The Provost had told him 
what to do and he proposed to do it without question. He en¬ 
tered the lower meadow. A cow was grazing in the hollow where the 
greedy gorsc menaced the grass perpetually. Baptiste came up to her 
and stopped. He gazed at her with his clear fisherman’s eyes and a 
strange thing happened. Baptiste laughed. The innumerable tiny lines 
in the skin of his face dissolved and from his mouth came a rumbling, 
deep-throated chuckle. Oh yes, Mr. Lionel had certainly done his work 
well. Now he would lead this . . . this creature to the harbour and the 
Germans would take her away and never know how they had been 
tricked. . . . God willing. 

Still chuckling, he led the patient, painted Hyacinth across the field 
to the high road and to the Colline des Mouettes. 

Captain Weiss glanced at his watch and at the adjutant. He said 
curtly: “I’m going to the harbour to make sure that Venus gets aboard 
safely. I shall be back in twenty minutes.’’ 

“Very good, Herr Kommandant.” 

Weiss banged the gate of the Abbaye behind him and took the road 
to the Colline des Mouettes. As he came to the bend in the serpentine 
road that briefly overlooked the harbour he saw far below him that the 
cargo boat from Germany had arrived. He saw Venus put a tentative 
hoof on the gangway and back away, as if unwilling to trust her weight 
to this fragile link between shore and ship. Captain Weiss frowned. He 
was the one, the only one, who knew how to coax Venus. He hurried, 
half-running, down the steep hill and came breathlessly upon the quay. 
In that brief space of time, the cow had evidently been reassured and 
had changed her mind, for she was more than half-way down the gang¬ 
way. Baptiste the cowman was at her head and he was drawing her 
inch by inch towards the deck. All was well with her. But the light 
sou’wester that had blown all day was increasing in strength, packing 
the young flood tide into the harbour, and the vessel rocked uneasily on 
the swell. It seemed to Weiss that the cow suddenly sensed danger, for 
she threw up her head and backed, driving her bony rump against the 
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gangway rail. The rustv iron crumpled under the thrust and buckled 
outward. Captain Weiss shouted: “Stop. Baptiste, stay by her head. I 

will come.” 

Baptiste looked up, saw the Commandant of Armorel. A look of 
horror stamped itself on the old man’s face and he struggled to speak. 
His words came huskily : “It is all right, monsieur. Tout va bien. Please 


do not come.” 

The cow’s body was wedged diagonally across the gangway and she 
heaved convulsively as she saw the surging water below. Weiss ran to 


the gangway. Baptiste said again pleadingly: 

“Please do not come, monsieur. I beg of you, everything s all right. 
“Do you want her to fall into the sea, you fool? Move her head to the 

right . . . easily now. Easily.” 

“Monsieur . . 

Captain Weiss walked quietly and on tiptoe down the gangway. He 
put his hand on the cow’s hip-bone and pressed firmly. Under hts strong, 
steady pressure her body moved. 

“Bring her head more to the right. Excellent. Now 1 think she will 


be all right.” 

He took his hand away, conscious of a strange stickiness. He glanced 
at his palm and saw to his astonishment that it was covered with brown 
pigment. He looked sharply at the cow and at his hand. He took a swift 
step forward and ran his other hand down her trembling, sweating 
flank. He stared at his fingers. A few hairs clung to the paint, moist 
and warm from the heat and secretions of the animal s body. He darted 
up the gangway and along the quay to where he could sec her side¬ 
ways. He only needed one glance to confirm the fearful suspicion that 
had come to him in the last thirty seconds. He jerked his Luger from 
its holster and stood with his jack-booted feet menacingly astride. 

“Slop. Take that animal ashore.” 

Baptiste looked at him, his old face a mask. 

"Mats, monsieur ...” 

“Take that animal ashore, I say. So you think to make a fool of me 
and of Germany, do you? By God, you will learn. 

"Mais, monsieur . . .” 

“Do as I say.” He laughed but there was no humour in his laughter. 
“So the island of Armorel stages a pantomime, does it? We will sec 
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who can put on the best display. That painted creature is not Venus.” 
Mis voice rose to a furious, strangled shout. “She is not Venus, she is not 
Venus, she is not Venus.” 

At long last, dusk began to dim the fields of Armorel. Valentine 
Morland, lying in a clump of bracken near the path to the Pointe dc 
Joie, looked uneasily at the gust)- trees. As silently as a Red Indian, 
Alexander Forbes wormed his way through the bracken and rested on 
his elbows beside him. 

“Hullo, Alec.” 

“Hullo, Mr. Valentine.” He smiled his slow smile. “There’s a terrible 
lot of anxiety about.” 

“What’s happened.^” 

“I don’t know much. But they’re ringing the island with sentries and 
the Provost went to the Abbayc hours ago. He hasn’t come out yet, and 
by the way, I’ve cut the telephone lines from the Pointe dc Joie. When’s 
Miss Nicola coming?” 

“Soon now, when it gets a bit darker. I’m worried about her, Alec.” 

“1 know you arc, Mr. Valentine.” 

Alexander Forbes licked his finger and held it up. “Wind’s coming 
from the south-west and it’s rising. There’ll be quite a tide to take us 
out.” There was a long silence. Alec said with quiet emphasis: “I said 
‘to take us out,’ Mr. Valentine.” 

“I heard you. I wish she’d come.” 

Alec rolled over on his back and gazed up into the dimness of the sky. 
He said after a long while, “She’s a fine girl, Mr. Valentine. I didn’t 
think they made them that way nowadays.” 

"Neither did I. But they do.” 

The two men were silent as a deeper darkness came over the woods 
of Armorel and the birds, their songs sung, took to the windy trees. 

Captain Weiss walked into his office and sat down. He kept on his 
peaked cap. He rapped out his orders. 

"The man Baptiste is to be held in close arrest. All sentries are to 
remain at the alert and all movement on the island—either of man or 
beast—is to be stopped forthwith. Has the medical officer reported on 
the condition of the man Jean?” 
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“Yes, Herr Kommandant. He continues to breathe but it will be 
some hours before he regains consciousness. He will live. 

“In some hours it will be dark. Warn the commander of the Liibeck, 
to be ready to put to sea at a moment’s notice for action. I will now 

see the Provost.’" 

When the Provost again stood before him, Captain Weiss said evenly • 
“Half an hour ago, I asked you to tell me the whereabouts of Miss 
Nicola Fallaize. You refused to speak. 1 now ask you to tell me the 
whereabouts of the pedigree cow, Venus de I’Abbaye. 

The Provost’s heart sank. So all had been in vain . . . but they had not 
yet found her. The hours were running out as the tide was coming in. 
Time and darkness were the friends of his friends and every minute of 
freedom helped. The Provost looked at the floor and at the cracks in 
the floor. He said at last: “How should 1 know? Surely, monsieur, the 
cow Venus is on her way to Germany. That was monsieur’s order. I 
have been held prisoner, so I have no means of knowing if that order 
has been obeyed. But Baptiste had his orders. He had his orders from 
me, Monsieur le Commandant. 

“I am glad that you admit so much. Your friend and ally Baptiste 
sought to carry out your instructions. He tried to insult the Fiihrcr and 
the Reich by sending a half-breed creature painted like a prostitute to 
Germany. But he failed. Your little pantomime is over, Monsieur le 
Prevot, and the curtain is down. Now it is our turn. Had your friend 
Baptiste been worth a bullet, his body would already be feeding the 
cormorants. As it is. he will-if he is lucky-spend the few remaining 
years of his life at your side in a German concentration camp. You will 

learn what it means to insult tlie Fiihrer. ... 

The Provost said mildly: “Hyacinth is a good cow. It is true that she 
has not got the breeding of Venus, but she was sired by Majestic White 
and her dam was Lady White of les Pcllys de Bas. There is Maple 

Lodge blood on both sides and- 

“Silence. I have no wish to discuss the bloodlines of a painted har¬ 
ridan. Where is Venus de I’Abbaye? 

The Provost shrugged. In the silence that followed, the steady tick- 

tock, tick-tock, tick-tock of the grandfather clock in the hall ^as cl^. 
Darkness was falling, the wind was rising and the tide on the flood. 

His friends were still free. . . . 
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“There have been curious happenings on this island in the last few 
hours. Monsieur le Prevot. Let me enumerate them. Miss Nicola Fal- 
laize, sister of the absent Suzerain, honours the island with her presence. 
The drunken fool Jean shouts the news in his cups and is silenced—by 
your order. The pedigree cow Venus vanishes—and an attempt is made 
to substitute an inferior animal painted to resemble her. 1 wonder who 
the clever artist could be. I wonder if a certain symbolist and pacifist 
called Mr. Lionel Fallaize can have forsaken canvas for . . . cow-hide.” 

The Provost said nothing. 

“I wonder what the connection is between these seemingly unrelated 
events. A few more hours will show. The stage is set for the next act— 
or shall I say ‘the last act’.?—of your island comedy. I fear it may be 
tragic—for Armorel. You will continue to remain at the Abbaye under 
escort of the adjutant. If at any moment you wish to have a conversa¬ 
tion with me, I shall be at your disposal.” 

Lionel Fallaize got up and groped his way across the dim studio, 
peered through the tightly drawn curtains. 

“What’s it like?” Nicola asked. 

“It’ll soon be dark.” He chuckled. “I think this is an occasion for 
candle-light.” He was gay and buoyant. As he crossed the room, feeling 
his way, he bumped into an unfamiliar object and said, “Fm sorry, 
madam. My fault entirely.” He found a silver candlestick on the book¬ 
case, struck a match. The tiny yellow spear tip of flame illuminated a 
fantastic scene. Nicola sat in a rickety arm-chair, her eyes fixed on a 
living cow, whose head-rope was looped around the leg of an upright 
piano, whose bulging body stood between the bookcase and the writing- 
desk. 

“Shall I play to her?” Lionel said. “I read somewhere cows have a 
highly developed taste in music.” As he moved towards the piano, 
Nicola suddenly caught his fingers in a fierce grip. 

“Listen!” 

They heard a soft repeated tapping on the window-pane. 

They stood tense. The tapping was insistent. Lionel tiptoed to the 
door. Nicola stood by Venus, her knees trembling and her heart beat¬ 
ing like a hammer under her breast. She heard the sound of whispering 
and then the door opened quietly. Lionel said, smiling: 
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“It’s all right. A friend has come to call.** 

The little boy Georges slipped into the room. He said to her breath¬ 
lessly : 

“Miss Nicola, I knew you were here, you and Venus. Your friend 
Mr. Valentine is taking me to England with you. But there is danger 
now, great danger.’* 

“What has happened.^” 

“The Germans are searching every house on the island for you and 
Venus. Miss Nicola, you must go.’* 

“But, Georges, where shall I go.^** 

“Sergeant Vogel is a fool. He is in charge of the search party. I will 
tell him that I have seen you by the Baie de I’Ondine and he will go 
there to search. At the top of the path to the Pointe de Joie, there is a 
little shed. There you will be quite safe and there I will come to you. 
Monsieur Valentine and your other friend are waiting by the bend of 
the road. But you must go now.’’ 

The little boy was gone. Deliberately Lionel Fallaize began to untie 
the knot of the rope that tethered Venus to the leg of the piano. He said 
easily : “I’ll just come and see you off.” 

“But you’re coming, too, and you haven’t packed or anything.” 

He said, his back to her: “I can easily buy a tooth-brush when I get 
there. He who travels light travels fastest. You take the mushrooms, 
Nicky, and I’ll lead the lady. Whoa up, Venus.. . 

CHAPTER 19 

I N THIS MOMENT of emergency, Lionel Fallaize seemed to acquire a 
new Stature. He was calm and practical and he took easy command. 
He drew Venus to the door of the studio, through the kitchen and into 
the back yard. He looked up at the sky and frowned. The wind was 
now blowing in almost continuous gusts and ragged wisps of dark cloud 
sailed across the stars from the south-west. 

“Nicky, can you hold the gate open? I’ll take her through and then 
you can go on ahead and keep in the shadow of the hedges. How are 
we for time?” 

“High tide’s at sixteen past ten.” 

“That gives us about half an hour. We should just about make it— 
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provided nothing happens to . . . er . . . delay us en route. Where are 
your boy friends.^” 

“In the bracken by the twist of the road. 

“You’d better slip ahead and warn them that Venus and I are on the 
way. In this light they might think I was Sergeant Vogel and take what 
they considered”—he chuckled—“to be appropriate action.” 

He gave a gentle tug at the head-rope. Venus followed him very 
slowly. After a few yards she stopped and breathed deeply. It was evi¬ 
dent that she was in some distress, but she recovered and took up her 
obedient, uneasy progress. Nicola, walking ahead, reached the turn of 
the road and the fringe of the bracken. Standing in the darkness, she 

whispered shakily: 

“Valentine.” 

He rose and came to her and took both her hands. He said solemnly . 


“Thank God you’ve come.” 

She smiled, her face white in the gloom. 

“Surely you didn’t think I’d lost my way.” She freed her hands gently. 

“Is Alec all right.?” 

“Here I am. Miss Nicola. I’m fine.” 

“Things are not good. My cousin Lionel is bringing Venus, but . . . 
but I don’t think the walk is doing her any good. He’ll he here in a 
moment. And the Germans know something’s up. All the houses on 
the island are being searched. They know 1 m here. They ve got 
guards on the cliffs. Valentine, I ... I think we’re in for a bad night. 

“Alec and I can deal with the sentries, and they can search the houses 
till they’re blue in the face, because we’re all out of doors. Remember 


the falling star, Nicola.” 

“That was a million years ago. One more thing. Georges, the little 
boy Georges, is going to tell Vogel that he’s seen me at the far end of 
the island, by the Baie de i’Ondine. Then he’s going to join us here. 

You do think he’ll be all right, don’t you?" 

“Of course he will be. It would take a charge of high explosives to 

damage that infant. Have you still got your mushrooms? 

“Yes, but they’re a bit squashed.” 

“We’ll have to have them in a puree” 

There was the sound of a hoof on a stone, and in the gusty g 
Lionel Fallaize led Venus very slowly up to the group. Nicola said. 
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“This is my cousin Lionel, who paints pictures—and cows. This is 
Valentine Morland, and the desperado with the revolver is Alec Forbes. 
How’s Venus, Lionel?” 

“The lady has her health. But only just. I rather think we are going 
to be confronted by another problem—or should 1 say an extra passenger 
—at any moment.” 

Alexander Forbes carefully shielded the light of his torch with his 
hand, flashed it at Venus. The narrow beam of light travelled over her 
full belly and her twitching flank. Alec said quickly: “Is there any 
shelter near?” 

“Yes. There’s a shed in about a hundred yards.” 

“We’d better get her there at once.” 

There was a fine web of rain in the wind and the taste of it was salt 
on Nicola’s lips. 

“Alec ... is it... ?” 

“Yes, it is, Miss Nicola.” His voice was very gentle. “We can go no 
farther. Venus is just going to have her calf.” 

Valentine said nothing. He peered at his watch and saw the slim 
second hand nibbling away steadily at the precious minutes. He wished 
passionately that Alec and he had come alone. 

The German patrol, led by Sergeant Vogel, marched along the road 
that led to the Provost’s cottage. As he neared the hen-houses he noticed 
a little figure slip through a gap in the hedge and run towards the cot¬ 
tage. His eyes narrowed but he did not speak. He halted his men at the 
door and knocked loudly. The Provost’s wife opened. He said to her: 
“Good evening. I have orders to search the house.” 

She drew back, her hand to her breast. The German soldiers filed past 
her, their heavy boots making a great clatter. Sergeant Vogel walked 
into the living-room. Georges sat on a stool by the fireplace. As Sergeant 
Vogel came into the room he glanced up superciliously and returned to 
his book. Vogel’s face contorted itself into what was meant to be a 
genial smile. 

“Well, my little boy, and how long have you been sitting there?” 

“Since curfew.” 

The smile faded. “All the time?” 

“No. Not all the time. I went down the garden once.” 
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“So! Down the . . Into his Lice came a look of understanding. 

“You have only been down to the garden?” 

“Q£ course_where do you think I go.' I hav’c no time to waste like 

some people.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Georges shut his bocsk. He said loftily: “Here you arc looking for a 
lady. But she is not here. Therefore I say that you are wasting your 

time.” 

Sergeant Vogel’s eyes were suddenly alert. “Then can you tell me 

where the lady is to be found r” 

“Yes. The lady is by the Baie de rOndinc.” 

“You are a very clever little boy,” he said in coaxing tones. "Will you 
take me to this lady?” 

“Me? No. I . . . I . . . have to have supper. But if you go there you 
will find Miss Nico-” He stopped and went on lamely, “You will 

find the lady. I don’t know her name.” 

The sitting-room door opened and a soldier looked in. He said rapidly 

in German : “Sergeant, would you please come. 

Sergeant Vogel followed the soldier into the tiny back bedroom where 
Georges slept when he stayed with his grandparents. On the bed was a 
bundle tied with string. Vogel picked it up and turned it over in his 
hand. Then, very carefully, he undid the string. Wrapped up in a clean 
shirtandapairof much-mended trousers was a thick cheese sandwich and 
a toy revolver. Sergeant Vogel stared at these objects, his eyes blinking 
rapidly. He tied up the bundle again and put it under the pillow where 
the soldier had found it. He said softly in German to the soldier; 

“We will leave here now—and start for the Baie dc I’Ondine. I will 
break off and return here quietly. I think our little friend may soon leave 

this house again and lead me to the lady we seek. Come. 

Sergeant Vogel walked back to the hall. The Provost's wife said to 
him anxiously: “Monsieur, can you please tell me where my husband 

is? He has not returned.” 

“Ach, your husband!” He chuckled. “Your husband must learn not 
to play games with the German Army. Have no fears, madamc. Your 

husband is in very good hands.” » r u • 

The patrol marched noisily into the gloom. When the sound of their 

marching had died away, Georges grinned. He went into his bedroom 
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iind picked up the bundle. He untied it, tucked the toy revolver in his 
belt, and tied it up again. He slid out through the back door and began 
to trot towards the road that led to the Pointc de Joie. He was very 
proud of his cleverness and blissfully unaware that Sergeant Vogel, his 
ten-shot Liiger in his hand, was following silently at his heels. 


The interior of the shed was pitch dark and the wind whistled 
through the cracks in the walls. It took Valentine and Alec a full ten 

O 

minutes before they led Venus through a door that hung drunkenly on 
one hinge. Nicola had gone ahead and was waiting for them. She said 
anxiously: “Is she all right.^’’ 

“Ycs.“ 

Lionel came in. He had run back home to get candles. 

“Sorry I was so long. But I had to lie in a ditch while a patrol passed. 
They’d been to my house. Anyone got a match.^” 

The flickering flame of the candle illuminated every corner of the 
shed. Cobwebs were looped round the dusty rafters and a rusty length of 
chain hung down from the main beam. There was a mouldering pile of 
sacking by the gaping window, and from it a fat brown rat peered at 
them and then scuttled across the uneven floor and squeezed itself under 
the door, 

“I’ve known more elegant maternity hospitals,” said Valentine. 

A shadow slid across the door as Georges came into the shed and put 
his bundle down. He walked straight to Nicola. 

“I did what I said I would do. I have sent Sergeant Vogel to the Baic 
de rOndine. Oh, but he is such a fool.” He looked round at Alec. “Good 


evening, monsieur. I am Georges.” 

Alec clasped the small hand in his strong, sunburned fingers. “I’m 
very happy to meet you, Georges. I am Alec.” 

“And good evening, Mr. Lionel. Are you coming to England with 
us to fight the Germans.^” 

A voice, harsh as it was triumphant, rasped from the door of the 
shed: “No. Herr Fallaize is not going to England. None of you is 
going to England. Back to the wall and put your hands up. Quickly, 


quickly ... or I shoot. 




Trawler Langley was by the wheel of the M.T.B. as she passed Petit 
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Pigeon at six knots, her bows dipping to the last of the flood tide. It had 
been an uneventful journey so far, but the return trip promised to be 
something quite diflerent, for the wind was up and the seas were mak¬ 
ing. As the M.T.B. rounded Petit Pigeon, he saw in the half-light the 
great dark mass of the Pointc de Joic and, to the west, the twenty-five- 
foot channel of leaping sea that was so aptly called the Couloir du Diablc. 
The Devil’s Passage. Trawler measured it with his eye and grinned. 
He spoke to the M.T.B. commander and the helmsman swung the 
craft’s bows towards the Pointe. 

“She’ll come in by herself now, sir,’’ said Trawler. 

The officer gave an order into the speaking-tube. 

“Cut engines.” 

The only sound was the wind and the wet hiss and splash of the sea 
as the tide carried the M.T .B. rocking inshore, i he anchor slid almost 
soundlessly into the sea. Trawler, shoulder-deep in water, waded ashore. 
He stood on the shelving beach and called softly: “Ahoy, ahoy. Major 

Morland, ahoy.” 

Over the whole island of Armorcl brooded a vast stillness made the 
more profound by the flurry of the wind. 

CHAPTER 20 

S ERGEANT VocEL leaned against the broken door of the shed and 
chuckled. 

“So I find everything at once. A missing cow, a missing artist and 
Miss Nicola Fallaizc. Also a little boy who thought be was very clever 
and two strange gentlemen.” 

He waved the barrel of his Liiger threateningly. “Turn round, all of 
you.” 

There was nothing Valentine could do—yet. With his hands above his 
head, he turned slowly. Sergeant Vogel took his revolver and Alee s, 
threw them on the ground outside the door. At the sight of the toy pistol 
in Georges’ belt he gave a great guffaw. He backed to the door again 

and cuddled his Liiger into the crook of his arm. 

He said craftily, “I suppose you wish that I should march you all to 
Headquarters so that you could run away in the darkness. No, 1 do not 
do that. Here we wait until the soldiers come. Silence. We wait.” 
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Valentine glanced upward at the watch on his wrist. The second hand 
was nibbling? nibbling, nibbling away ... as the acid was nibbling away 
at the fuses that he had buried under the sands of the Baie de I’Ondinc. 
I'he whimpering of the wind had increased and the door swung on its 
one rusted hinge. There was a low, plaintive sound from Venus. Nicola 
took a step forward. 

"Stay where you are." Vogel scowled. "What is the matter with 
the cow?" 

"Her calf is arriving." Nicola bit her lip and whispered, “Venus." 
She took another step forward. Vogel swung the barrel of his Liiger 
towards her. He half-shouted : "I say to you, get back to tlie wall." 

"I will not get back," Nicola said steadily, "I am going to Venus.” 
She walked deliberately across the uneven floor. She said softly, “It’s all 
right, Venus. You are among friends. . . 

In the Officers’ Mess, C^iptain Hans Weiss sat in an arm-chair, a 
half-smoked cigar between his teeth. His adjutant, Muller, was playing 
the piano verv softly. Captain Weiss hardly heard the music. He said: 

"It is nearly half past ten and no news yet of the search party. It is 
strange." He frowned. “You know what I believe, Muller? 1 believe 
that Miss Nicola Fallaizc was sent here for a purpose—a purpose so fan¬ 
tastic that when the thought first occurred to me 1 dismissed it. Here 
are the facts, Muller. Miss Nicola Fallaize is landed secretly on the 
island. The pedigree cow, Venus, vanishes and an attempt is made to 
substitute a painted creature." Weiss spread his hands. “Well, Muller, 
does any explanation occur to you?” 

"Surely, Herr Kommandarit, you are not suggesting that the English 
sent Miss Fallaize to steal a cow?” 

"That is exactly what 1 am suggesting, Muller. These are the people 
the French poet Voltaire called ‘engaging madmen.’ Do you know 
that the English have found it necessary to forbid London firemen to 
enter burning buildings to save the lives of kittens?” 

"Kittens? Cows?” 

“Yes, my friend. Kittens and cows.” Captain Weiss stood up, threw 
away the end of his cigar. “It follows that the English will have made a 
plan to take Miss Fallaize off Armorel. They will have to send a boat 
for her, a small boat. No big vessel could enter the shallow bays. But it 
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is impossible that the English can know that the fastest gun-boat in the 
German Navy is waiting for their arrival, with every gun manned. 
What I want, Muller, is not to sink the English vessel, but to capture it, 
its crew and its passengers intact. That is why the sentries on the ^ ^ ^ 
have orders not to fire but to let the English come in. It is when they 

try to put to sea that we will have them.” 

He picked up the telephone and spoke rapidly in German to tlic 

commander of the Liibec^. The vessel was ready to put to sea at a 

moment’s notice? The crew stood to their guns? Good. The commander 

understood that only as a last resort should the English ship be sunk. 

The object was capture, not destruction. 
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Weiss put down the telephone, s;it again in the arm-chair. 

“All wc can do now is to wait, but I do not think that we will have 
to wait long, Muller. I have a feeling that the time for action is nearly 
upon us.” 

The adjutant opened the piano once again. He played very softly. As 
his fingers moved towards the treble keys, the first of Valentine Mor- 
land’s time-bombs exploded with an ear-shattering roar in the desolate 
sands of Mermaid Bay. 

The adjutant’s fingers whipped away from the piano. There was a 
second’s quiet in which the rumble of the explosion echoed off the cliffs 
and caves of Armorel. Then Captain Weiss leaped to his feet. As he 
ran through the door, he shouted, “Guard, Guard. Turn out the 
Guard.” 

NlCOL.^ brushed back her hair with her forearm. The crisis was over. 
The living calf had been delivered. 

Lionel said, speaking very gently : “To Venus—a son.” 

The calf lay on the ground, a wet bundle that breathed and made 
little sounds. Venus had turned round and was licking it, eagerly, lov¬ 
ingly. Very slowly and deliberately, Nicola rose from her knees. One 
task was done. Now another, possibly the last of all, lay before her. She 
looked steadily at her cousin Lionel, trying with all the remnants of her 
strength to transmit an unspoken message to this man she knew so well. 
He smiled at her. She believed that he understood. She turned her back 
on him and stooped down and gathered the new-born calf in her arms. 

Sergeant Vogel backed. He said : “Put the calf on the ground. I order 
you to put the calf on the ground.” 

Nicola took a step towards him, her eyes dancing. He raised his Liiger 
and shouted at her: “Put the calf down.” 

“But I want to show it to you. Sergeant. It’s a bull calf, the bull that 
my brother wanted Venus to bear.” 

“Put the calf down and go to the wall. If you do not do so, I will 
shoot.” 

She came nearer to him, slowly and steadily. She was half-smiling, 
and the calf’s legs, jerking and kicking in their new-found strength, 
were a joy for her to feel against her body. She said softly: “But you 
wouldn’t shoot a little bull calf, would you. Sergeant? You only shoot 
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women and children, not calves. Not this one, anyway. This is die one 
they want in Berlin and—ah!” 

The explosion of the time-bomb in Mermaid Bay was like a thunder¬ 
clap. Sergeant Vogel jerked his head round to listen, and in that second 
Lionel Fallaize sprang at him like a tiger. 

Nicola’s message had got through. 

CHAPTER 21 

T he Provost of Armorel heard the boom and echo of the time- 
bomb in Mermaid Bay. He took his massive silver watch from his 
waistcoat pocket and consulted it solemnly. Excellent. The first of the 
major’s infernal machines had exploded punctually. He heard a great 
stamping of boots and Captain Weiss’s voice shouting orders. The Pro¬ 
vost’s escort, a fresh-faced youth from Bavaria, was confused and un¬ 
certain. The Commandant had shouted that the Guard should turn out, 
but he had been told to watch the Provost. He jumped to his feet and 
grabbed his rifle. At the door he stopped and looked back at the old man. 
“You stay, you rest, here. It is forbidden to go. You understand r” 
“Yes. Very good,” said the Provost. 

When the sentry had gone the Provost sat motionless for a brief 
space, listening to the shouting and the clatter in the yard. Then he put 
on his bowler hat carefully and walked out into the windy darkness of 

Armorel. 

“Lionel, are you all right.^” 

“Yes, I think so.” He rubbed his bruised knuckles and winced. “I’m 
afraid that my instincts rather overcame my principles and, worse than 
that, I confess that I rather enjoyed it. I’ve owed Vogel that wallop for 

some time.” 

“We’ll take him with us,” said Valentine. “The sea trip will do his 

jaw good. Georges! ” 

“Monsieur.” 

“There’s a sentry on the Pointe dc Joie. Do you think you can dodge 
him?” 

“Me?” said Georges. “Of course I can.” r i 

“All right, then. Run like blazes to the Pointe de Joie. You 11 hnd a 




British torpedo boat lying off and a man with a big black beard. Icll 
him that we’re coming, all of us. And if you do run into the sentry, keep 
him talking. We’re coming close behind you. Nicola, how soon will 
Venus be able to walk.^” 

“Now, if we take it easily. If 1 carry her calf, she’ll follow.” 

“But isn’t it heavy 

She laughed with delight. She was full of joy. 

“Heavy? Of course not. I love carrying it.” 

“Alec, you can look after Vogel. If he shouts or tries to make a break, 
shoot him.” 

Georges had already vanished into the darkness. Nicola said to Lionel, 
“You can carry the mushrooms. They’re a bit crushed. I’m afraid.” 
Nicola took up the new-born calf in her arms. At the door she turned 






and showed it to Venus. The cow followed eagerly, mooing softly after 
her son. With Alec Forbes’s revolver in the small of his back, Sergeant 
Vogel stumbled after them. Valentine and Lionel brought up the rear 
and the extraordinary cavalcade set out once more on its interrupted 

journey to England. 


Georges wriggled through the bracken till he was well past the sentry 
post on the Pointe de Joie and then stood up and flew down the stony 
path to the strip of sand. He called out, “Monsieur . . . monsieur — 
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Trawler Langley stepped forward from the darkness, his gun in his 
hand. He saw a small, panting boy. 

‘‘Oh. please, monsieur, have you a big, black beard?” 

‘‘I have. Have you got a cow?” 

Georges peered at him. “Monsieur Trawler, it’s you!” 

“Of course it’s me, Georges. Who did you think it was? The Emperor 
of Abyssinia? Where’s Major Morland and Miss Nicola?” 

“They are coming. They are coming now.” 

“Are there any Germans about?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Trawler. There’s one on the cliff. Up there.” 

“Good, ril just go up and . . . and talk to him while we’re waiting.” 

“No, please don’t do that. Ple<f!se wait here. That is what Monsieur 
Valentine said. To wait here. ” 

Trawler looked out to sea. Though the tide was already on the ebb, 
though the pulse of the water had become their mortal enemy, though 
every minute magnified the fearful risk he was about to take, he stroked 
his beard and grinned : “All right, Georges. We wait. There’s no hurry. 
No hurry at all.” 

Lionel Fallaize spoke softly in the wind-blown dark. 

“Morland, you know the Provost’s been arrested.” 

“Yes. I know. But they can’t pin anything on him.” 

“Can’t they! And you know that Baptiste was spotted when he tried 
to palm off the painted Hyacinth as Venus. So Baptiste is in trouble, 
too. Quite a lot of people on this island will be in trouble—when you’ve 
gone.” 

“When we’ve gone?” 

“Yes, when you’ve gone. I’m not coming with you, Morland.” 

The moon lifted a yellow tip over a dark streamer of cloud. Valentine 
glanced at Lionel. He was gazing straight ahead and his face looked as 
if it were carved in ivory. 

“I am the last of the Fallaize family left on Armorel,” he said. “You 
see how it is.” 

“Yes. I see how it is.” 

The Corporal of the Guard came sweating up the path from Mer¬ 
maid Bay and saluted Captain Weiss breathlessly. 
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“There is nothing, Herr Kommandunt. Only explosive charges that 

make a big noise and do no damage.” 

Captain Weiss swung round as an orderly came running from the 
direction of the Ahbayc. He gabbled the message that Captain Weiss 
half expected. 

“The sentry post at Petit Pigeon reports that a small vessel has rounded 
the headland and has made for the Pointe de Joie. The telephone wire 
to the Pointe has been cut.” 

"It is as I thought. All troops will concentrate on the cliffs overlooking 
the Pointe at once. Men will take up their positions quietly and in no 
circumstances will a shot be fired until I personally give the order. I 
want a searchlight mounted on the cliff-head ready for instant use and 
all machine guns are to be trained on the British vessel. Go quickly and 
quietly. I will follow when I’ve been to the harbour.” 

The end of the adventure was at hand. The raft with a well-padded 
horse-box on it dipped gently up and down on the sheltered tide as the 
breathless party came down the hill to the shore. Nicola led the way» 
the struggling calf held against her breast. She saw Trawler and smiled 
at him wanly. He said : “Cjive it tt) me, Miss Nicola. 

“No. 1 can manage. 1 want to.” 

Very carefully she stepped on board the raft and turned and showed 
the calf to Venus, calling her with soft, affectionate, pleading words. 
Venus put one hoof on the floating platform, drew away. Nicola backed, 
came a step forward, backed again. Venus threw up her head. The calf 
gave a little frightened sound and kicked its spindly legs. Venus lum¬ 
bered forward and entered the horse-box. Very gently, Nicola laid the 
calf on the straw, and Venus bent over her son, licking him with her 
rasping, loving tongue. Nicola shut the door of the horse-box and leaned 
against it. Trawler said : “Haul away. Take it easy. 

The steel cable tightened and the raft was slowly drawn towards the 
M.T.B. At that moment, up on the cliff-head, Captain Weiss gave a 
curt order and a brilliant white shaft of light sliced the darkness and 
shone on the tumultuous seas. The light moved over the water to the 
Pointe de Joie, steadied. In its beam Captain Weiss saw a fantastic sight. 

The raft was alongside the vessel. Four steel pendants from a derrick 
were snapped into ringbolts on the four corners of the horse-box and 
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then the derrick lifted it evenly out of the sea and swung it towards the 
gaping hatch of the deck. He saw a girl scramble aboard . . . saw a 
bearded man with a little boy on his shoulders wade towards the vessel 
. . . saw a German sergeant stumble into the water, driven by another 
man with a gun in his hand. 

“Herr Hauptmann, permission to firc.^’* 

“No. Wait. This is better than the Russian ballet. Our gunboat will 
be here at any minute and there is no escape for them. You saw who 
that was? Our good Sergeant Vogel.” 

Now another man was wading towards the vessel. Captain Weiss saw 
him climb aboard and look upward as the horse-box descended from the 
sky and disappeared into the hold. A faint roaring sound slid into the 
silence, a roar that seemed to come from the direction of the Havre des 
Mouettes. Captain Weiss chuckled: “Here comes our gunboat.” 

The M.T.B. commander shouted: “All aboard?” 

Valentine Morland answered from the stern: “All aboard.” 

Nicola Fallaize looked swiftly round the deck. 

“Where’s Lionel?” 

“He’s not coming. All aboard, Skipper.” 

“But he is coming. I’m not going without him. I’m not. Lionel, wait 
for me . . . I’m coming ashore.” 

Captain Weiss heard the confused shouting. He saw the last batten 
put on the hatch. He said sharply: “Give one machine-gun burst astern 
of the vessel.” The German machine-gunner peered along his sights, 
pressed the button of his gun. A jet of bullets rapped into the sea not 
more than three feet away from the vessel. Before the echoes of the firing 
had died away, Weiss heard the Rolls-Merlin engines wake to life with 
all the strength of their four thousand horse-power. The two men and 
the boy flung themselves on the deck and the girl was crouched by the 
stern, calling desperately to shore. Captain Weiss said quickly: “One 
more burst.” A hose of bullets tore into the vessel’s stern and splinters 
flew off the after-deck. 

“Slip forward.” As the anchor cable splashed into the sea, there was 
an even louder roar of engines and, to his delight. Captain Weiss saw 
the black bows of the German gunboat, creamed with parallel curves 
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of foam, come swinging round the headland. He shouted triumphantly : 
“We’ve got them! We’ve got them!” 

Trawler Langley looked round, saw his terrible enemy and grinned. 
He sprang to the wheel of the M.T.B. 

“Full ahead together.” The M.T.B. shuddered and her wake streamed 
white behind her as she tore along the line of rocks. Trawler jerked his 
head round. The German gunboat was broad on his starboard quarter 
and she was overhauling him fast. He knew he was heavily outgunned. 
Desperately he held the M.T.B. to her course, praying with all his 
strength. Suddenly, and with exultation, he heard a roar that came from 
the sky, a roar that drowned even the thunderous boom of his engines, 
as three Hurricanes dived out of the clouds and swept the decks of the 
gunboat with cannon and bombs. Uncle George and the Royal Air 
Force had kept their appointment. 

Trawler Langley laughed. He shouted, “Stand by, everybody,” and 
swung the M.T.B.’s wheel hard a-port. The vessel heeled with a sick¬ 
ening lurch, swung back to an even keel. Trawler Langley drove her 
straight for the suicidal channel of the Couloir du Diable. The wind 
took the shout from his mouth and flung his words over the sea. “Hold 
your hats on, we’re going through,” and he put her bows into the heart 
of the mountainous spray. The wind and spume drove the breath from 
Nicola’s body. She was drenched in the white smother of water . . . 
deafened by the crescendo of the engines . . . drowning in a choking 
swirl, and then, suddenly, she drew a sobbing breath and looked up, 
wiping the spray from her eyes. She saw the White Ensign blowing 
stiffly at the yard, and before her, the open sea. . . . 

CHAPTER 22 

C APTAIN Hans Weiss walked heavily up to the path to Lionel Fal- 
laize’s cottage and kicked the door open. His face was lined and 
grey. He strode into the studio. Lionel stood at his easel. Without turn¬ 
ing round, he said, “Good morning, Weiss.” 

Lionel worked on for a full minute in silence before he stepped back 
and looked at his picture critically. 

“It’s finished,” he said. “I am glad you did not come until it was 
done.” He turned round at last and faced Weiss. 
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Weiss said harshly; “You know whal has happened?” 

"Not really. 1 know that they’ve got away. That’s ail.” 

"And do you know that the gunboat Litbeck^ has been sunk by bomb¬ 
ing from the British Air Force?” 

"No, I didn’t know that. If any of the crew have been drowned, I’m 
sorry. I never wanted that.” 

"Seven German sailors and two odicers have been picked up dead 


from the sea.” 

“I’m sorry. 1 would like you to believe that I am sorry.” 

Captain Weiss looked round the studio with red-rimmed eyes. He 
saw traces of cow-dung on the floor. He said : "So this is where Venus 


was hidden.” m i i 

"Yes, this is where we took her, my cousin Nicola and I. Nobody 

else had anything to do with it, Weiss. Only Nicky and me. You must 

know that. Not the Provost, nor Baptiste, nor Jean, nor anyone on the 

island. It’s true that Georges, the Provost’s grandson, helped a bit, and 

I can tell you that because he’s gone with Nicky and the others. No one 

else knew anything about it.” 

"You wish me to believe that you alone arc responsible.” 

"On Armorel, I alone am responsible.” 

"What are you holding in your hand? 

“Some mushrooms. My cousin Nicky gave them to me. They . . - 

they were for breakfast in London. 

Captain Weiss took a deep breath. "I have only one more thing to 

ask you, Mr. Fallaizc. Why did you not go with your friends?” 

Lionel walked to the window and looked out into the golden morn¬ 
ing. The sun was up and radiant, the dew was on the grass and there 
was great excitement among the birds. Somewhere, far beyond the cliffs 
of Armorel, Nicky was at sea and safe and heading for home and Veims 
gave suck to her calf. No price was too great to pay for such glory. He 
said softly: "How could I go? Someone had to be here to tell the truth 
about what happened, or the whole island would suffer. That s how 
things work out in this foulness called war. It’s never the guilty who are 
made to endure, but the innocent. That’s how *ings always work out 

when men forget God and peace and gentleness. 

The two men gazed at each other. In stark and ugly clarity, Hans 
Weiss saw their two futures. He would be relieved of his post and court- 
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martiallcd. His career as a German officer was finished and before 
him lay shame and humiliation. So much for Captain Hans Weiss, 
Panzer Grenadier, Commandant of Armorel. 

Hut what of Mr. Fallaize.? He saw the filthy formula that would in¬ 
evitably follow: arrest, interrogation by the dehumanized ghouls of the 
Gestapo, loneliness, dirt, hunger and shameful death at the hands of a 
Nazi headsman. He would do much to save his friend from that, for 
this was a fine man and a man whose simplicity and sincerity shone like 
the morning sun. There could be only one way now—and might God 
forgive him for what he was about to do. . . . He said huskily: 

“Keep looking out of the window, Mr. Fallaize.” 

The fear of death had often come to disturb his boyhood, but now 
Lionel was completely tranquil in the knowledge that death was close 
at hand. He saw the sweet curve of plough and the spread wings of 
gulls poised on the upper airs. Beyond the turn of the road, beyond the 
gates of the Abbaye of Armorel, the bell hung motionless in the tower 
where he and Nicky used to climb. He braced his muscles and listened 
intently, waiting without fear for the moment when the bell would 
waken and swing and ring. 

Its chime came suddenly and without pain. Venez, montezh la Maison 
eternelle . . . venez, montez. 
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CHAPTER 1 

N A mighty blaze on a mighty tree are cut two initials 
afBb . II ^»nd a date. The initials are mine, the date is when I 

began an eight years’ lonely residence among the most 
W backward race of people in the whole of the tropical South 

Pa'ahe, which is a place where backward peoples abound. 

This experience was mine primarily because in the midst of an 2 ‘jven- 
turous South Seas wandering the urge came upon me to settle a while. It 
was not that 1 was weary of the South Seas, for I loved them. Nor was it 
that 1 was weary of adventuring, for youth was mine, and to my par¬ 
ticular kind of youth adventuring was Life. It was merely that I was 
weary of adventuring in many places and desired greatly to adventure in 
one place for a change. But for a long time I could see no means of saas- 
fyine this urge. There was always something—usually financial to 
hinder me. Then one day I came again to Thursday Island, the place o 
pearls and pearl-shell which sits astride the strait that makes of New 
Guinea and Australia two separate lands, and encountered a man with 


a proposal that suited me exactly. 

It was that we should establish a coconut plantation at Cape York— 
that is to say at Australia’s uttermost north, the apex of that tremendous 
and very little known peninsula which, after half a thousand miles o 
paralleling the mighty Barrier Reef, thrusts up amid the islands of 
Torres Strait and towards New Guinea like a pointing finger. 

This great land, it appeared, had a peculiarity all its own. It was a 
South Sea land without coconut palms—insignia of a South Sea land. 
You could sail its shore for days, said my friend, and not once see a palm. 
The beaches were edged instead by jungle and open forest ^nd tall, 
indigenous grasses. He’d seen them often enough—he d been much up 
and down that coast—and every time it had somehow seenied Strang . 
Here was a land washed by the waters of the Coral Sea and fann y 
trade winds and inhabited by natives—a land with all the features of 
true part of the tropical Pacific, except the most outstanding. 
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Hut, said my friend, there was no reason why the palms should not be 
made to grow there abundantly. The great land lay squarely within the 
latitudes coconuts favoured. It was affluent in the matter of rainfall and, 
so far as was known, fertility of soil. It was not within any area of 
cyclonic or other palm-destroying winds. Indeed, had it been tenanted 
by agriculturists like the Solomon Islanders or Papuans, instead of by 
Australian aborigines—paleolithic nomads who grew nothing what¬ 
ever, but lived by the chase—its beaches would have had miles upon 
miles of palm groves. 

A fine plantation indeed could be made there, enthused my friend. 
There would be all manner of advantages. The most suitable site could 
be had simply for the choosing. The labour of the natives would cost 
little. They would be eager to work and thus obtain European foods and 
goods. A man would labour a whole month for a few shillings’ worth of 
"trade” goods. What did I think of the idea? I had had experience in 
coconut planting, in New Guinea and elsewhere, and if I would become 
the working partner, he would provide the necessary money. 

Hut it would be no easy task, he warned when 1 promptly agreed. I 
should consider the disadvantages involved. There would be hardships 
of various kinds, and perhaps danger from natives—from all accounts 
a pretty wild and savage crowd. And it would be difficult to teach them 
plantation work. Then there was the loneliness. I would have to live 
there seven or eight years. It would be going into a kind of exile. I would 
see white men only at long intervals. Loneliness would be hard to stick 
in such a place. 

But this was just the kind of life 1 craved. Also it came to me that there 
would be something romantic in bringing a great land into its own. I 
felt I could not begin quickly enough. A day or two later all arrange¬ 
ments were made and I boarded a small sailing craft and set forth to spy 
out the land in general and a spot suitable for the venture in particular. 

It was not an imposing craft for a voyage of discovery, being dirty, 
ill-found and worse-kept, even to the matter of sun-cracked decks and 
straggling rope ends and blistered paint-work. Also it had been used in 
the fishing of trepang. Trepang is a sea slug of repulsive appearance 
when alive and of great malodorousness when smoke-dried for export as 
a Chinese edible. The malodorousness had impregnated the very tim¬ 
bers, so that never for a moment was I free from it. 
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Further, the captain was a thin-faced, yellow-eyed Singhalese who 
spent much of his time in the cabin dallying in turn with an opium pipe 
and a newly acquired native wife with a tendency to obesity; and the 
smell of the opium mingled with the smell of the trepang and produced 
a third smell unlike but viler than cither of its components. Also, the 
crew had, before leaving, drunk much of Thursday Island’s liquors and 

now drank more on board. 

But these things mattered little to me. Too often before had 1 seen 
their like, as trader, gold seeker, pearler, recruiter of plantation labourers, 
as a acneral South Seas Odysseus. The crudities of life had been com¬ 
moner to me than the refinements, and 1 had become accustomed to 
them. Besides, here I was setting out to discover a new possibility in a 


new land. i l c 

It was the height of the trade-wind season, and all through that hrst 

day we lay up to the blustering seas, sailing tack for tack across the 

breeze, taking four miles sideways to gain one of forward progress. At 

sundown we anchored behind a tall and rocky island which kept from 

us both wind and sea; and here the drinking of the crew boys was ended, 

for soon after dark they went into an alcoholic sleep and the thin-faced 

captain quietly confiscated their store of liquor. 

At noon the next day we sighted low down against the sky a long grey 
smear which the captain said was the peninsula’s western shore. That 
afternoon we lay along it but did not stop, for the land, so far as could 
be seen from the sea, was mainly steep hills covered with tall, coarse 
grasses which 1 knew meant agriculturally unfit soil. So on we went, 
that day and the next, until we came to the peninsula’s utmost extremity, 
and after a stout battle with an adverse tide rounded it. We made 
through an island-bordered pass where jungle-clad cliffs stood steeply 
to the water’s edge. It was the pass through which, in 1770 , Captain 
Cook sailed his tiny, inadequate Endeavour and thereby 
definitely that Australia was not joined to New Guinea; and I thnileU 
absurdly to the knowledge that nearly a century and a half later I, also 
on a voyage of discovery, should be sailing in a tiny, inadequate era 
through this selfsame pass, should be looking at scenes unaltered since 

that prince of navigators looked at them. 

This region had a very definite interest for my captain, too. As we sat 

on the rail, with the vessel swimming so smoothly to the last of the day 
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wind as to make scarcely a ripple, he told me of the wreck of the Quetta, 
a llritish-India passenger steamer. Hereabouts, one calm and moonlit 
night she had ripped out her bottom on an uncharted rock and within 
five minutes had plunged completely under, with the loss of some hun¬ 
dreds of lives. My captain was then a pearl diver, and soon after the 
disaster went down to the vessel. He told me he would not care to see 
again what he saw down there. 

“The passengers had just started a dance, and there was an awning 
along the deck, all hung with red electric globes and blue ones and flags 
and things, and the ship was sitting straight up on the bottom, like she 
was sailing along. Some of the people was caught up under the awning. 
The tide was making them bump it. You’d have thought they was alive, 
the way they moved. There was a lot of women. Beautiful, some of 
them, and young, too. There was a man with a cigar in his hand. He 
had a round face and his eyes was open, staring-like, and the cigar was 
all in loose bits, like bits of paper. All sorts of people, and they was all 
bumping the awning as if they was trying to get up; and some of their 
faces was like they was asleep and happy, and some was frowning, and 
some looked frightened. There was a girl with her dress washed up 
over her head like she’d put it there so’s she couldn’t see them others.” 

My captain gave a little shiver. Then, with a nervous laugh, he rose 
and went down into the cabin, whence came presently the acrid scent of 
burning opium. 

The finding of a site suitable for the establishment of a pioneer coco¬ 
nut plantation was not the simple matter my partner and 1 had thought, 
and, to add to the discouragement, there was the opinion of the crew 
that the land wouldn’t grow coconuts anyway. If it would, why were 
none there now.? they asked. One evening the captain’s wife, greatly 
daring, warned me privately that my venture was a foolish one. Then, 
fearing my displeasure, she took from behind her ear a cigarette of 
crude tobacco rolled in dried banana leaf and placed it between my lips 
and lit it, striking the match on the hardened sole of her foot. 

Despite the fact that for many weary days I sailed up and down the 
peninsula’s eastern shore, making inspection of every likely spot, never 
once did I come across the combination I sought—arable land and 
shelter for shipping. To add to the discouragement still further, 1 had 
my first taste of what it was to be absolutely alone. It was on an unin- 
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habited island, called Turtlehead Island, which lay close to the coast 
and which 1 determined to explore while my captain took his vessel to 
a place where a trepang cargo awaited him. As the sails went up and the 
vessel fanned out from the anchorage, there came the voice ot my cajv 
tain calling that within three days he would most faithfully return. 

My first sensation of being left utterly alone was one of smallness and 
frailty. It was as though everything but myself was big and strong. ic 
sea was a thing of immensity and power. The hills of the two-miles^ 
distant mainland were mighty and rugged. The trees about the beach 
were thick and ulk As I stood there on tjie beach beside my little heap 
of arms and rations, I felt more incompetent than I had ever felt in my 
life Then, on rounding a corner of the beach, I discovered a native hut 
-a preposterously tiny hut built of bark and amazingly crooked sap¬ 
lings, with two sides only and a most inadequate roof, but a link with 
the world of men. At once the sensation of smallness and frailty lelt 

me, and 1 gave myself to examining the island. 

It was a large island for that region, being some twelve miles round, 

and at first I thought 1 had discovered the place I sought, for on t e 
shore of the well-sheltered harbour was an area of arable land. Then 
found the area was far too small. It was another disappointment; but by 
now I was becoming accustomed to disappointments, and connplacently 
enough 1 sat in my tent beside the empty hut and awaited the end ot 

the three days and the trepang vessel’s return. 

At the end of the three days the vessel did not come, nor did she 

come at the end of a week. At first I did not greatly care. I was en)oying 
this my first taste of solitude. My attention was given wholly to nature 

—to the birds, animals and trees of the island. 

But at length I became anxious at the trepang vesse s failure to re¬ 
turn 1 put myself on short rations and abandoned studying nature for 
watching from the seaward beach for the returning vessel s sail. 

Never^ had I been so acutely aware of the fact that in the face 
pressing human need beauty loses much of its charm I knew that the 

great blue spread of the sea was a great blue spread of 
fhe infrequent cloud shadows upon it and the white flecking of the 
waves wL things of swift beauty. But the thing that impressed me 
Toirabout that sfa was its emptiness. Its beauty meant nothing at all to 

me. 1 was a hungry man. 
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My anxiety developed to serious alarm. 1 put myself on shorter rations 
still, having one meal daily and only half a meal at that. On the seaward 
beach I built a great stack of dry, dead wood and all day stood by, 
ready to ignite it as a signal of distress should a sail perchance appear. 
But the sea retained its dreadful emptiness. Its beauty began to mock me. 

Then, on the twelfth evening, I returned to the tent to see a canoe 
approaching across the harbour. Eagerly as a castaway of fiction, I ran 
to the water’s edge and awaited its coming. 

There were three natives in it—two women and a man—each with 
skin of a dull, dead blackness and short, curly hair. The man wore no 
clothing at all, and one of the women was clad in a garment that left 
her naked from the waist upward, and the other in a garment that left 
her naked from the waist down. I was prepared for astonishment at 
sight of me; but, as though it were the commonest thing imaginable to 
find white men on lonely and otherwise uninhabited islands, they calmly 
went about making fast the canoe to a stake driven upright in the sand. 
Then they came up to me, the man in front, and in turn held out their 
hands in greeting, one of the women in a mistaken effort at cleanliness 
first rubbing her palm on her naked thigh. 

The hut was his property, the man informed me in pidgin English, 
and he had come from the camp of his tribe, a day and a half’s journey 
down the coast. He had come here to fish, he went on. There was very 
good fishing here. With a nod and a quick movement of his arm he 
indicated where the gold of the harbour was creased by a series of flow¬ 
ing ripples. When he had ordered the women into the canoe to go out 
after the fish, he told me that the younger was his wife and the elder 
his daughter. This reversal of the usual order was due to the fact that 
he had had another wife but she had abandoned him recently for a 
Japanese pearl fisher. Neither grieving nor worrying, he had promptly 
annexed another woman of the tribe and considered himself none the 
loser by the affair, as the second wife was younger and more handsome 
than the one he had lost. 

Then he asked about my presence on the island. When I had told 
him, emphasizing my poverty, he looked disappointed and said he had 
hoped to beg from me, and immediately afterwards betrayed deep con¬ 
cern for my well-being. On the return of the women he bade them cook 
some of the fish for me, which they did by burying them in the hot 
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ashes of a fire, viscera and scales and all. He told me that in the morn- 
ino- when the tide would be favourable for making the passage, 
he'^would take me in his canoe to the mainland and personally escort 
me across the peninsula to a spot where there would be opportunity of 

hailing a passing boat. 

I liked that Stone-Age man. I felt I could have trusted him anywher . 
Yet I learned later that the water police had a list of ofiences charge 
against him ranging from murder to petty theft. Also, he was outcast 
ffom his tribe for being a persistent stealer of other men s wives and for 
making disturbances generally. Still, he was willing, quite without hope 
of reward, to make a long and dangerous journey merely to relieve my 
distress. I consider him the most kindly intentioned murderer 1 have 

But I had no need to make the journey across the peninsu a. for early 
next morning the trepang vessel's white wing showed round the corner 
of the island; and presently she was anchored close inshore. The captain 
apologized profusely for the delay, which, he explained, was due to the 
crew boys recovering their store of confiscated liquor and drinking o 

such an extent that they ran the vessel on a reef. 

By this time I knew there was no place suited to my purpose on the 
peninsula's eastern shore and I set out to inspect the western shore more 
closely. I landed on many beaches, examined many hundreds of acres, 

1 entered river mouths and narrow winding creeks. Always it was the 
same old story of arable land and shelter for shipping being never m 

And then one morning we sailed into a harbour created by two large 
islands and several small ones, so placed as to give shelter from every 

direction. . ..i _ 

All along the shore was a jungle, a thick, tall jungle, purple in the 

early light, and subtly tingeing the breeze with the ^ent of flowers. 

I looked at it delightedly. Jungle land was agriculturally 

Ground which would grow a jungle as tall and thick as this would 

^'nou'ld''’nof have wished for a better place. The 
land was more than enough for my purpose, and the ^ “ 
ness such as I had seen nowhere in this land. There was ^bund -e °f 
fresh water—along the beach were several springs, and travers g 
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jungle was a tiny gurgling creek. There was no doubt whatever that 
I had come at last to the place I sought. The only thing wrong with it 
was its name—which, according to the more or less inadequate chart of 
the region, was Simpson’s Bay. Simpson’s Bay seemed so utterly com¬ 
monplace and inappropriate. As the vessel raced back before the wind 
to Thursday Island, I determined to discover the native name of the 
place and let it be known henceforth by that. 

At Thursday Island I made the necessary negotiations with the land 
authorities and became possessed of a large document importantly 
sealed and stamped and a plan inscribed to the elTect that I was part 
owner of the section shaded in red. I obtained the necessary stores and 
tools, and in a few days boarded an outward-bound vessel which in due 
course landed me at the badly named Simpson’s Bay. My task was begun. 

I was entirely alone. I had not even a dog. From the presence of 
numerous bark huts along the beach I knew the place was a native 
camping spot. But the ashes of the cooking fires were cold and there 
were no fresh foot tracks. I knew, however, the natives would return. 
Meanwhile, I made myself as comfortable as I could. I slung a ham¬ 
mock between two great trees and placed beneath it most of my stores 
and tools and personal belongings. 

Soon after dark, with rifle and revolver beside me, 1 turned in and 
began a night in which the outstanding features were the wailing of 
curlews along the beach, the guttural barking of crocodiles in the adja¬ 
cent creek, the howling of distant wild dogs, and the imagined voices 
of stealthily approaching natives. I have frequently been in strange and 
dangerous situations; but I don’t think 1 was ever so fearful for my 
personal safety as I was that night. 

But with the coming of daylight my fears all vanished. 1 looked at 
my domain with the eye of a conqueror-to-be. I saw the black-and-purple 
tangle of the jungle replaced by symmetrical lines of waving, fruiting 
palms, and myself on the veranda of a magnificent bungalow, saving 
proudly: “I did it!” 

With the eager delight of a child I chose a site for my residence. 
Exultingly, on a mighty blaze on a mighty tree, I cut the initials and 
the date: 


J. M. 
7/10/11 
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CH AFTER 2 

I BEGAN clearing the site and building the house alone, for as the 
days went by no natives appeared, though far along the 
smoke from their fires trickled up. and from among the inland hills a 
favouring night wind brought the sound of drums. Often I was temptc 
to go in search of them. But that would have meant leaving my outht 
entirely unguarded—a risk I could not possibly take. So I was com¬ 
pelled to await their coming and meanwhile do what I could myself. 

I don’t think I have ever been so much thrown upon my own re¬ 
sources. Previously I had merely managed and supervised. 1 had per¬ 
formed no heavy manual labour. There were always natives to do things 
Here it was very dificrent. Here I not only made the plan, but 1 
executed the plan, and I found my resources extremely poor. A sing e 
hour of felling the heavy jungle trees left me aching all over and made 
my body crave rest. The smooth handle of the axe lifted the skin from 
my palms. I was so inefficient that I took twice as long over a task as 
any labourer would have taken, and made absurd mistakes and used 
cumbersome methods and no methods whatever. This realization of my 

incompetence surprised and chastened me. 

But the work went forward. In due course 1 began on the franaework 
of the house—a framework that instead of resting on the ground in the 
usual manner had to stand on stout, hard piles a yard in height at least, 
with a cap of thick, flat iron between the top of each pile and the sup¬ 
ports of the floor. For white ants were everywhere, and their favourite 

diet was wood. ^ , , 

1 hated those ants. They attacked the handles of my 
they found them within reach, and. as though destruction of the handles 
were not enough, deposited a corroding acid which ate into the metal 
They made onslaughts on the stout supporting piles and despite thei 
hardness injured them-a circumstance which caused me to protect 
them further by charring their surfaces. They even ravaged my clothes 
where I hung them overnight, and, as though to bring me 
down, gnawed at the trees to which my hammock was slung. They also 
devoured the sacks containing my food supplies, so that tea and rice 

and flour became irretrievably mixed. 
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So, fighting against ants and bodily unfitness, and feeling most tre¬ 
mendously alone, I worked at the building of my home. Then one mid¬ 
afternoon I straightened myself from a task—to look straight into the 
eyes of a man. 

He was tall and fairly muscular, with smoky black skin, entirely 
naked. He had a lithe erectness of carriage which sometimes I think 
belongs only to primitive man. My first thought was to spring for my 
rifle, which lay some yards away. But somehow I could not take my 
gaze from his face. His eyes were curiously expressionless, the eyes of a 
man absolutely sure of himself and not at all afraid of what I might 
attempt—an expressionlessness so menacing that it came to me that 
though his hands were empty he might be dragging between his toes a 
spear which, by quickly raising his foot, he could place in his hand—a 
trick, I had heard, of these people. 

For a full half-minute we stood there; then the native grunted and 
uttered a word of English he had somewhere picked up, a word which, 
1 learned later, he thought was a greeting: “Tomorrow!” and at sound 
of it the spell of his eyes was broken and I looked at his feel and saw 
that a spear was truly there. 

I produced a piece of “trade” tobacco, and at the same time got my 
rifle. He took the tobacco, smelt it, broke it in two pieces and placed one 
behind each ear. Then he made an almost imperceptible sign, and 
another native, nude and smoky black as the first, stepped from out of 
the jungle so silendy that there was not even the crackling of leaves 
beneath his feet, I gave him a piece of tobacco, also, and he returned to 
the jungle and a moment later reappeared with a number of spears and 
throwing clubs, which he laid in a heap on the ground before me. The 
first man then came right up to me and held out his hand in the Euro¬ 
pean manner of greeting, except that it was the left hand instead of the 
right. In the most mutilated English I had ever heard he said that he 
was my friend and that his companion was my friend, and then with 
engaging frankness he asked if I had any more tobacco. 

When I told them that I had, they produced some tree bark thin as 
paper and made cigarettes and lit them with a coal from my cooking fire 
and, squatting on their haunches, smoked them. And as they smoked 
they told me that this was their main camping ground, that the name 
of the spot was Utingu, which meant the Place of Many Big Trees, and 
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chat they had been down-coast on 
a fishing expedition. Then they 
asked tlie reason tor my building 
a house here, and whether it was 
to be a trepang station or a place 
wherein to store pearl-shell. They 
asked it as though they were only 
slightly curious about these things, 
and were more interested in the 
fact that I possessed a considerable 
quantity of tobacco. 

In an English carefully chosen so 

as to be as bad as theirs, I told 
them of my project, adding that I 
needed labourers for the work and 
was depending on the natives to 
supply that need. They shook 
their heads; they were hunters, 
they said in ciTect, not workers a 
statement which I countered with 
a homily on the advantages of 
working and having a regular 
supply of food, over the uncer¬ 
tainties of the chase. They con¬ 
sidered this to the extent of agree¬ 
ing with me and declaring that 
while they themselves were disin¬ 
clined for work no doubt some 
in the tribe would like it. 
There were a lot of people in the 
tribe, said one. More than he and 
his friend had fingers and toes. 
Some of them would surely want 
to work, said the other, adding 
that the whole of the tribe would 
be along soon. Meanwhile, they 
would like some more tobacco.... 
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A little before sundown the others appeared along the beach, each 
with a head burden of personal effects and the men with their weapons 
besides. Accompanying them were a great many dejected and part- 
starved dogs. The women, thin-legged and narrow-chested, wore dresses 
contrived from scraps of cloth that had come their way, and while 
some of the men were nude, others were dressed in the cast-off odd¬ 
ments of pearl and trepang fishers and others who travelled the coast. 
On the dress of one woman was stencilled: “Lily White”—indication 
that her garment had once been a flour bag; and the coat of one man 
had on it a brass button whose inscription showed that its original 
wearer had been a member of the Japanese Navy. 

Their expressions seemed remarkably ferocious. I lay awake much of 
that night, and for several nights following, watching the flickering of 
their camp-fires and listening to the murmur of their voices and the 
half-hearted quarrelling of their dogs, recalling the stories I had hejM’d 
of the barbarity of these people. 

Next morning 1 rose earlier than usual. I expected a busy day, engag¬ 
ing labourers, informing them of the wages and rations they would 
receive, appointing and explaining tasks, and so forth. But the hours 
went by without a native appearing. In the camp along the beach was 
no hint of life. I wondered at this quiet. It was so unlike the behaviour 
of natives to whom I was accustomed; had this been a beach in, say. 
New Guinea, I would have been surrounded long since by a chattering, 
excited crowd. 1 feared there was something wrong, and about ten 
o’clock I went to the camp to investigate. 

There was nothing wrong. It was merely that the tribe had not yet 
risen. They were asleep, sprawling about the feet of the trees and under 
various crude bark shelters they had built. But the dogs were awake. 
At my coming they set up such a snarling and barking that presendy a 
girl stirred and sat up, and a youth near her op>ened his eyes and stared 
at me dully, and an elderly man muttered, petulandy rebuking the dogs. 
A child or two wailed loudly and others moved uneasily and gradually 
awoke. Soon the whole tribe were more or less stretching wide their 
arms and yawning extravagandy. Their manner indicated that they 
thought it most inconsiderate of me to disturb them so early. 

I approached a man with a most savage expression who appeared to be 
a chief. With gestures and words I tried to explain my intentions. I said 
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that I would make of this place of jungles a beautiful and extensive 
oarden so filled with foods that there would he abundance lor everyone, 
and that I needed men to help with the work. 1 would give them al 
manner of things from my stores in payment^-tobacco and cloth and 
sheath knives and tomahawks and many other things, all of winch I had 
in plenty, as anyone could see for himself if he liked to come to my tent. 

He made no answer, neither did the one or two others who had 
casually approached, and, thinking maybe 1 had not been understood, 
repeated my words and gestures, changing their order here and there 
and adding a few new ones. 1 feared that employing these people was 
not to be the easy matter I had thought. Without their assistance tie 

making of the plantation was an impossibility. 

But the interview turned out satisfactorily, for present y, w len a 
given him a piece of tobacco, my listener gave me to understand that 
the thing did not rest with him, but with the individual members of i 
tribe- tLt they could please themselves in the matter. 

The others, who had stood listening in silence, informed me that they 
would be willing to accept the things 1 spoke of in return for a htt e 
work. With that they wandered away and returned with a numocr of 
others, who addressed me in similar terms, though quite without other¬ 
ness or delight, almost as though they were merely obliging me. This 
appearance of indiference was, however, a befitting expression of the 

philosophy of the most casual race of people m the wor'd. 

I was soon to discover that they were perfectly w.lhng-even anxious 
—to work, for when I selected a dozen or so of the strongest and seem 
ingly most intelligent and took them to my tent for a ration of flour, 
they were followed by a long procession. Old men and young men 
grandmothers and girls, children of all sizes held out broad pieces of 

Lrk, or old jam tins, or any other receptacle they had 

on the beach, and asked for flour. The intimation was that he. "^he 

was going to work for me, too. 1 wanted people to ^ 

thev were They would all like some of the tomahawks and knives 1 
had spoken about, they said. A woman put out a finger and touched one 
of m^ales of red cloth to discover whether the colour would come off, 

and smiled when she found it wouldn ^„^rc\ec\ me 

They took it for granted I would employ them, and 
suspiciously when I gave flour only to the men I had engaged. One ma 
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made remarks and gestures to the effect that he couldn’t understand why 
this was so. Why had I given flour to the others and not to him? Had I 
not said I would give flour to those who worked for me? He pushed a 
jam tin insistently at me. Another—the large and savage-looking gentle¬ 
man whom 1 had first addressed—pointed out in a mildy complaining 
fashion that a man could not work without food. As he spoke, he shook 
his head with the satisfied air of one uttering a new truth of great wis¬ 
dom and profundity. 

1 explained as best I could that I couldn’t employ them all. I pointed 
to the flour bags in illustration of the fact that I had not sufficient to 
feed a number such as this for more than a few days. 1 said also I hadn’t 
work for so many, and added that perhaps later I would be able to 
engage them. 1 don’t think these arguments impressed them at all. They 
had no idea whatever of how many rations there were in a bag of flour, 
while, as for my statement that I hadn’t work for so many, they clearly 
thought that the more people there were to do it the easier would be 
the work. But they made no really serious complaint; and when I gave 
them each a piece of tobacco and to one or two a ration of flour, they 
straggled back to the camp perfectly content. 

And now I encountered my first real difficulty, a difficulty which in 
all the years 1 was there I never wholly succeeded in overcoming. It was 
that of teaching the natives the use of European tools. To people accus¬ 
tomed to Stone-Age implements, tools such as a saw, chisel, hammer 
and auger were a complete mystery. Though they were quick to grasp 
the purposes of these tools, they were exceedingly slow to learn to use 
them effectively and without damage. Even the most intelligent was 
liable to buckle a saw within two minutes, and repairing it would cost 
me a full two hours’ work. In fact, half my time was occupied in re¬ 
pairing damage caused by my well-intentioned paleolithic carpenters. 

After the house was completed and the felling of the jungle for the 
plantation was begun, it was the same. Axe-handles were broken with 
exasperating frequency and the edges chipped. Sometimes half the 
labourers would be idle while I put in new handles—a task I had always 
to undertake myself, for to delegate it to one of the natives meant 
damage to the repairing tools. It was a heart-breaking business, and as a 
means of remedying it I tried penalties—reducing a man’s tobacco 
ration, making him work longer hours—but all to no purpose. At last 
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1 had to abolish the penalties, for the natives murmured at being pun¬ 
ished for accidents. I could not let them think 1 was being harsh and 
unjust, for primitive though they might be, they were profoundly aware 
that blame should be attached to intention ratlicr than effect. 

Another difficulty was inducing them to rise early in the morning. 
Each night it was the custom of the whole tribe to sit round the camp¬ 
fires, chatting desultorily and now and then droning fragments of dance 
tunes till midnight or later, with the result that in the mormng they 
were exceedingly loath to rise. Further, they were accustomed to huge 
quantities of sleep. In their wild roaming of die bush they slept when¬ 
ever inclined. A man successful in the chase cooked his capture more or 
less, ate it and then went to sleep. If he was hungry when he awoke 
he rose and went out on the chase once more; if not, he turned over and 

went to sleep again. 

Also, they slept with such soundness that to awaken a man was quite 
an achievement. The native way of doing it was to squat beside the 
sleeper and in a low monotone continually repeat his name. Once when 
I remarked that this seemed a slow process and started to shake the 
sleeper awake, 1 was told in an alarmed tone that that would not do at all. 

The awakening of a sleeper, it was explained, was a serious matter. 
When a man slept, his spirit left his body and went roaming; the 
awakening was done slowly in order to give the spirit time to return, a 
body without a spirit being a most dreadful phenomenon. 


As TIME went on, the difficulties of my Msk increased. It was for in¬ 
stance, no easy matter to dissuade the natives from their age-old habit 
never to pass by food. Should a man in the course of his cumng away 
the undergrowth come across the thin, trailing vine of a wild yam he 

would follow the vine and dig up the yam, which might 

more. Should a felled tree prove to have a wild bees nest in ‘b the me 

who found it would do no more felling till the nest was cut out. Should 

they disturb a wallaby or other animal, all hands would ^ 

set off in pursuit, abandoning their axes for the spears they kept always 

another regarding Banking the quarry and heading it off, an 
TrS fof an hour, or perhaps several hours. To my temo-trances 
they only remarked that they were not accuslumed to wasting food, an 
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because they worked for me was no reason why they should no longer 
dig up yams, dig out bees’ nests or chase wallabies. 

Also, those who were married were in the habit of going off to the 
camp every now and then to see that all was well with their wives. 
These people had an absolute distrust of their women. They believed 
no woman should be out of her husband’s sight for long. There 
was always some other man who desired her, I was told, and as often as 
not the woman desired the man. It was quite an easy matter to lose a 
woman, and the only thing for a husband to do was to keep alert. There 
was one labourer who was missing several times a day for this reason. 
Why he should have worried I do not know, for his wife was by far the 
most unattractive woman in the camp and somewhat elderly besides. I 
suspected his anxiety was merely a ruse to gain respite from his labour— 
till one afternoon I came across him spying on the camp from behind a 
conveniently concealing tree. I don’t know, however, whether he was 
afraid or merely hopeful. 

Then, too, the heat distressed them—a circumstance which surprised 
me. Cape York being so close to the equator, the heat was, of course, 
considerable; but 1 did not expect that the natives would suffer from it. 
The trouble was that in their ordinary way of life they stayed in the 
shade when the sun was hottest, doing their hunting and travelling only 
in the cool of the morning and evening. Their duties at the plantation 
involved their working in the sun all day, and they became exhausted 
quickly. In ordinary circumstances they disliked sustained effort of any 
kind; and sustained effort with an axe in the full blaze of midday was 
beyond their powers. After a week or two I lengthened the midday in¬ 
terval from one hour to three hours—an arrangement which shortened 
the working day accordingly, for it was quite useless to ask them to start 
work earlier, and the briefness of the tropical twilight made it impossible 
for them to work after sunset. 

For a lime I thought I was attempting the impossible in trying to 
fashion to my liking the characters and habits of a people whose charac¬ 
ters and habits were as different from mine as the many thousand years 
between our periods could possibly make them. I even considered aban¬ 
doning the whole venture. 

But matters began to improve, and 1 took heart again. The place was 
growing on me. It was a most beautiful spot. Straight in front, across 
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two miles of smooth, blue sea, w'as a large island with a backbone of 
gently sloped hills which at each rising and setting of the sun were 
tipped with gold, and a white beach which at this distance was as a 
thread of cotton tying the land to the sea. Beside it was another island, 
a smaller one, but higher, with a row of brown, serrated peaks, its nearest 
side a towering cliiT which cast wide shadows on the blueness of the sea- 
And in between and all about were various other islands, some of them 
treeless dots of sand and coral, and sandbanks that showed only at lowest 
tides, and reefs that showed not at all except m a thin greening of the sea. 

Then there was the beach, three miles or more of it, broad and sloping, 
generously curved, and for the whole of its length a pure French grey. 
At one end a rocky point gleamed whitely with shells, and at the other 
the mangrove-fringed mouth of a stream made a thread of silver across 
the greyness of the sand. Back from the beach in one place were hills 
that invited one to drink from cool streams about their feet and then 
ascend their easy slopes and rest on the softness of their grass. In another 
place was a serpentine lagoon edged by thick vines with bunched scarlet 
berries, and covered with water lilies like great blue plates, in each a 
smaU white flower, egg-cup-shaped and as delicately translucent as finest 

china. 

CHAPTER 3 

T MADE myself as comfortable as possible. 1 had made up my mind not 
1 to endure personal discomfort such as I had seen others endure in the 
wilds. Often in my wanderings I had told myself that should 1 ever settle 

down I would make my house a home, not just a shelter 

Liking roominess, 1 made the house sixty feet long and built along the 
front and down one side a veranda of satisfying width. There was one 
large room, in which 1 ate in solitary state and listened to the troubles of 
the natives, and a smaller room, in which 1 slept. e oors wer 

tirely covered with closely woven mats 1 had col ected 

where. Dexterously attached to each mat was a fringe of beaten h.biscu 

bark dyed in many hues. 1 contrived furniture from packing-ca 

the like, and covered it \frith cloth from my stores. 

The great wide veranda 1 enclosed with a screen 
hung with growing orchids-blue orchids and red orchids, and orchids 
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yellow like sunsets, and orchids whose leaves were lost in a smother of 
small pink-and-white blossoms that were as the faces of laughing baby 
imps. And as a further convenience I had an acetylene gas outfit, which 
I installed in each of the rooms and at three places on the veranda, so 
that when all the jets were lit the place was one white blaze of light. 

I had thought that at least this light would surprise the natives out of 
the nonchalance with which they accepted unusual things. But after a 
gasp of astonishment at the first quick flaring of the jets, they made 
neither remark nor comment, but regarded the light as idly as though 
this turning of night into day was the most ordinary circumstance of 
their lives. They merely accepted the thing as something beyond their 
understanding, and let it go at that. 

But they showed a decided interest for things they did understand. 
There was, for instance, the fact that I should build a house. They asked 
why I should not be content with a dwelling such as they themselves 
used—a sheet or two of tree bark laid on a crude frame of sticks to form 
a sloping wall—always built with its back to the wind or rain and turned 
bodily round when the weather changed. There seemed to them no 
sense whatever in taking such trouble as I was taking. 

They had, also, a remarkably intimate knowledge and understanding 
of the bush and the ways and the life of the bush. Indeed, they were 
more conversant with their environment than any natives I had seen. 
In New Guinea a tribal fisherman might know about fish and crabs and 
other creatures of the sea, and but little about the creatures of the land. 
In the Solomons a man might have an immense knowledge of the animal 
and bird life of his island, and but a superficial knowledge of its vege¬ 
table life. Being nomads who lived on what they could catch, these Cape 
York people knew all there was to know of their surroundings. It was 
mainly a case of each man for himself, and they had to know what was 
edible or non-edible. 

This wide knowledge of theirs was systematized and regulated. They 
had a system of classification as complete as that which any trained 
scientist could have devised. Having no means of writing, they carried all 
this information in their heads. Even a child could deliver an impromptu 
dissertation regarding, say, a weed plucked at random, telling its 
flowering and seeding times, its preference or aversion for one kind of 
soil or another, with reasons, and so on through a multitude of details. 
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All this they told with a simple mattcr-of factness tinged with wonder 
that I should need to he told these things at all. One man oiTered to 
become my teacher. 1 accepted and from then on spent much of what 
spare time I had in the native’s company. 1 was sometimes driven to 
make flying guesses at his meaning, expressed in a language made up o 
gutturallv produced native words and words he thought were English. 
Even his name was such a confusion of mostly consonant sounds t lat 
very soon 1 changed it to Jimmy, a change which he accepted with die 

casualncss with which his race accepted most things. 

But Jimmy soon tired of teaching me the ordinary and commonplace. 
He developed a flair for telling me of the extraordinary and hizarre On 
the shore reef he showed me a rifle fish-so called because of its habit 
of shooting with a drop of water insects which flew c ose to the water. 

He showed me the Dance of the Birds. The birds, known as Native 
Companions, were white and grey, long-legged creatures almost as tall 
as storks. The dance took place in the centre of a broad, dry swamp. 
There were hundreds of birds, and their dance was in the manner of a 
quadrille, but in rhythm and grace excelling any quadrille that ever was^ 
In groups of a score or more they advanced and retreated, lifting ig 
their long legs and standing on their toes, now and then bowing grace¬ 
fully one to another, now and then one pair encircling with prancing 
daintiness a group whose heads moved upward and downward and 

sideways in time to the stepping of the pair. 

Frorn the unusual and spectacular Jimmy engagingly proceeded to the 

mystical and superstitious. There was the story of the Listening and 
Seeing Trees-trees half of whose leaves were the ears and ha f the cy 
of a certain spirit charged with the duty of reporting to husbands Ae 

unfaithfulness of Aeir wives. They grew dangerously * 

camps, said Jimmy, but Ae trouble was that no man knew tLem fro 

their fellows—a condition which imposed upon philander 

extreme caution. The cunning with which the spirit concealed itself was 

disconcerting, Jimmy added a htde complainingly. 

These natives had Ae lowest sexual standards of any I 
fact, save in Ae matter of adultery, they seemed to have no sundards 

at all Freely and without concealment the unmarried g . i 

wii the yoLg men of the tribe and with visitors from other Uibes 

in exchange for a coveted article of ornament or use, but 



oftener because such acts were to them as natural as eating or sleeping. 

But though no evil was seen in promiscuity, it was distinctly a sin for 
an unmarried woman to bear a child, so much so that usually the mother 
and child were condemned to death. The reason for this dreadful treat¬ 
ment was tlie dilTiculty of telling who the father of a child might be, 
and the possibility of inbreeding if the child were allowed to grow up. 
Inbreeding, and consequent lowering of physical standards, was to them 
a cardinal sin, for their very existence, individually and racially, de¬ 
pended on bodily fitness. But, because of their knowledge of the abortive 
qualities of certain herbs, illegitimate children were extremely rare. 

These people possessed remarkable physical endurance. They were 
able to exist without food for periods up to a week, and, camel-like, 
could go without a drink for days. Journeying through the jungles they 
would swing along, tirelessly, hour after hour, with an easy gait which 
made light of obstructions and took no heed of even the steepest slope, 
walking from the hips and with their bodies stifBy erect, the while 
making for their objective with astonishing directness of line. It was 


impossible for them to be lost in the bush, even in unfamiliar bush. 

These people were great dancers—so much so that often the work of 
the plantation would be held up for days. Once they began dancing 
there was no telling when they would cease; intoxicated by rhythrn and 
tune, they went on and on till utterly exhausted. Anything was made an 
excuse for an outbreak of dancing—a birth, a death, the capture of a 

kangaroo. And often there was no excuse at all. 

In the cool of the dusk the tribe would be about their camp, the women 

tending the cooking-fires and gossiping, the men lying on 
the sand, smoking or sleeping, the children splashing in ^ ^ ^ 

the beach—when suddenly a man would begin singing in a high i^l^erto 
which had in it a curiously challenging note. He would sing for halt a 
minute or so. Then he would rise slowly, dreamily, in his eyes an empty 
stare, and alternately beat his hands against his sides and raise them 
wide apart above his head; and in a succession of rounded notes the 
falsetto would go down, down, down, down, half an octave at a time, 
to a living, throbbing drone. Then another would vent the curiously 
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challenging note, then another and another, each making the play with 
his hands as he rose. Soon the women would abandon their cooking and 
join in, and the children come running from the beach. Presendy the 
men would whiten their faces and their bodies with clay and adorn 
their heads with feathers of coloured birds. The women would hang 
strings of orchids about their breasts and make markings with white 
ashes on their groins. Then, to the accompaniment of the Old Men 
beating one piece of flat wood sharply against another, the dancing 
would begin—a mad, glad dancing, highly sensual, full of rhythmic 
leaps and swayings, while a roaring four-note song brought echoes from 
the jungle and went out across the sea like the sound of devils screaming. 

Watching and listening, I would think despondendy of work not 
done and heartily curse the man who began the uproar. I fervendy 
wished I knew some way of stopping them. It was highly inadvisable 
that I should attempt to interfere. At any ordinary time the risk was 
present that they might take it into their heads that I was an interloper, 
and spear me in a sudden onset of blood lust. This was an ordinary, 
everyday risk which might at any time become acute. But to attempt 
to stop their dancing was a risk I did not dare take, for with their eyes 
rolling extravagantly, their faces working grotesquely, and about their 
mouths the wetness of foam, they were as madmen who might have 
thought nothing of driving a spear through my heart. 

There were other practices with which I was careful not to interfere, 
though often I was impelled to. One was their custom of keeping the 
bodies of their dead for months before burying them. At some period 
during the dance following a death, the body was bound tightly with 
jungle canes, split and shredded so as to be almost as pliable as silk, and 
then wrapped in many thicknesses of paper bark, and placed in a more 
or less secluded part of the camp. There it would remain until it was 
reduced to about a third of its original size. Then a blood relative of the 
deceased took possession of the dreadful parcel and kept it in his hut. 
When the tribe went on its wanderings the parcel went with them, car¬ 
ried on the head of a woman, if it were light enough, or on a man’s back. 
Sometimes I found one of the bundles on the ground near the labourers 
as they worked—a bundle which someone might inform me contained 
the body of his father. 

They were an extremely affectionate people, and I think this keeping 
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their dead with them was due to reluctance to sever association with 
their relatives by burying them. There may have been, however, some 
tribal significance in the practice-such as a belief that a man who was 
dead was like a man asleep; his spirit was wandering, and if they earned 
him about maybe the spirit would discover him and bring him to life 
attain 1 once gathered a hint that a belief like this had something to do 
with the practice, but 1 could never gather any definite knowledge My 
questions were answered with frowns and pretended non-understanding 
and much fingering of weapons; and I became acutely aware that I was 
one man among a multitude and that discretion was a thing of greater 

value than curiosity. . 

They valued tlicir dogs quite as much as they valued their children. 

The dogs were an inbred species of wild dog, or “dingo.” snout 

and body, and in gait and general appearance curiously wolf-likc, they 
were nasty slinking things which snapped rather than bit, snarled rather 
than barked. Often in the middle of the night I was awakened by the 
sudden howling of a dog, and kept awake indefinitely, for presently 
others would join in, each in a different key, and suli others, till at 
length all of them were at it. Then would come the gruff and angered 
voices of men disturbed from sleep, and the shrill rebukes of women. 
At the end of an hour perhaps, the howling of the dogs would slowly 
die and the shrill and angered voices cease, and the night resume its 
solemn brooding. In the morning someone would explain that the dogs 
had come “sorry along themselves,” and remark that it was only with 
great difficulty that they had refrained from thrashing them. 

The dogs were seldom thrashed or treated with anything but mdul- 
aence. A man would himself go hungry rather than let his dog go 
hungry. At mealtimes the animals took position in the circle of e 
eating natives and shared morsel for morsel with them. Should a dog be 
injured in any way, it was treated with infinite care and tenderness I 
knew a woman once to sit up all through a night macerating herbs into 
poultices and applying them to the broken leg of a dog so old and sic 
that it would have been better dead. In the kindness that was lavished 
on them, these slinking, snarling creatures were quite as well oft as any 

fashionable lap-dog. ^ l ...... 

These dogs were intensely disliked by my dog Togo w P 

sented to J by the captain of the store-ship. A hefty and well-bred bull 
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terrier, Togo considered himself infinitely superior to the camp’s dogs, 
and showed it. He repulsed their friendly approaches and ignored their 
attempts to quarrel with him, walking past them with his head held 
high and in his gait a disdainful stiffness. The natives seemed to resent 
Togo’s slighting of their dogs much more than they would have resented 
any slighting of themselves. 

Like certain cannibal friends of mine in New Guinea and elsewhere, 
these people respected age and the wisdom that accompanied age. They 
were seldom guilt)- of mean actions and never of cowardice. Lying was 
most infrequent, and stealing—other than the stealing of women—more 
infrequent still. I could leave my house open in my absence with perfect 
safety. They tended their sick or injured with infinite solicitude. I knew 
them to make great sacrifices for one another; on one occasion I saw a 
youth go to the rescue of a man who was attacked and wounded by a 
shark, and with his bare hands fight back the shark till he brought the 
injured man to safety. 

They did these things quite without any idea of displaying a virtue. 
For, as members of perhaps the oldest living race of people in the world, 
they had not reached the stage of ethical and moral distinctions. They 
were ten thousand years behind the times. While the rest of the world 
strode forward to the age of steel, they had remained far back in the age 
of stone. 

They were the People Who Stood Still. 

CHAPTER 4 

T here was one woman who had made considerable progress in the 
civilized arts. A half-year after my arrival, Mary Brown landed at 
the camp from a Thursday Island lugger and came to me declaring her¬ 
self an efficient house-servant. A litde woman, old, pleasing of expres¬ 
sion though distinctly unhandsome of feature, bareheaded and bare¬ 
footed, she was dressed in a printed cotton skirt and a blouse that came 
down not quite far enough, and so revealed a strip of skin at her waist, 
like a belt. 

Hitherto, I had no one to attend to my personal needs, for as house- 
servants the natives were even more unsatisfactory than they were as 
plantation labourers. The only cooking they knew was camp cooking, 
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which wasn’t cooking at all, but merely throwing the raw food on an 
open fire and, if hunger pressed, taking it o(i when it was scarcely 
warmed, otherwise leaving it an indefinite time. In the matter of clean¬ 
liness they were just as casual; their bodies were washed only when the 
rains came drenching down or when fishing they waded deeply, or m 
journeying swam a stream. They neither swept nor tidied their huts, but 
from time to time moved them bodily to cleaner patches of ground 
Indeed, their usefulness as house-servants was, in round figures 
after various attempts at teaching them I was at last compelled to do 
for myself in every way, which was unsatisfactory, for the heat mid bur¬ 
den of the plantation day were sufficient without a round of domestic 

Therefore, it was with considerable doubt that I engaged Mary Hrown. 
But the doubt soon vanished. Mary was fully as efficient as she had 
claimed to be. Her experience as a servant had begun as a child, she 
having been stolen from the camp by a pearler who needed help tor his 
half-caste wife in his Thursday Island home. In the best English 1 had 
heard any of these natives use, Mary said it was a long time ago. A very 

long time ago. , , , 

“That pearler, he was a quiet, good man, and kind like anything, and 

when I was growed up a little bit he made me his wife, and I thinked 

inside myself that I would stay with him always. 

“But his half-caste wife, she thinked ’nother way, and made trouble 
Big trouble. She came jealous and one night when I sleeped she sticked 
me two times with a knife. You look this mark here on middle of rny 
chest, and here on my leg. And she sticked the pearler, too, cause he 
waked up and tried to stop her; and always after he got a mark on his 

arm. My word, Master, 1 close up dead that night! 

“After that I ran ’way and go to work for a missionary missus, w 
make me wear proper clothes and look out always I not play round w. h 
man. And she made me call myself Mary Brown, like I got '^'’.te sk 

and straight hair, and tell me I not heathen girl any more, 

go to church like anything and pr.ay Our Father m Heaven and wash 

plates and scrub floors and make beds and skin potatoes-ul 

I get plenty tired and think inside myself of the c^P 

and of my mother, and after six months I sneaked on board a cutter an 

came back here and told myself I never go ’way any more. 
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She went back, nevcrtlieless, for though she had promptly shed her 
rchnements and become as much one of her tribe as if she had never 
left it, there came a time when the dirt seemed unnecessarily excessive 
and she longed acutely for the civilization she had deserted. She went 
back, but after a time the freedom of the wild called to her again, and 
she returned to the camp and her people, only in due course again to 
become dissaiished and restless and once more to cross the strait. And so, 
for more years than she knew, she had come and gone, alternating be¬ 
tween desire for the old life of the camp and the new life of the town, 
the while being satisfied with neither. She was eager for me to employ 
her, for that way she would obtain the things she craved and at the 
same time be with her people. 

“I think,” she said once, with pathetic earnestness, “that God He tell 
you to come here and give me job, so that no more I go ’way and come 
back all the time. I tired of doin’ like that. Tired. For my body it comes 
old. Yes—God He good friend to me, like 1 heard missionary man say 
plenty times, though I not believe him before.” 

Mary Brown made a deal of difference to my life at Cape York. Not 
only did she relieve me of the domestic chores—Mary Brown was more 
than a mere washer of dishes and a cooker of foods, she was a Person¬ 
ality—and the note of her personalit)' was cheerfulness. This cheerfulness 
never deserted her, and it pervaded the house. Many a time it made me 
smile at the end of a long and weary day when I thought nothing in the 
world could make me smile. And when, as frequently happened, I lay ill 
with New Guinea fever, not caring whether 1 lived, but fearing rather 
that I would, she would stay beside me, now and then rising from her 
cross-legged position on the floor to lay a thin hand on my face and 
exclaim in well-pretended surprise that the fire in my blood was cooling 
quickly. Or maybe she would place a poultice of herbs on my forehead, 
declaring with buoyant decisiveness that herbs could be counted on to 
defeat the fever. And then she would squat again and with elaborate 
unconcern strive to hide the anxiety in her eyes. There was a great, 
whole-hearted courage beneath the cheerfulness of Mary Brown. 

Mary had had a husband or two, besides an assortment of lovers; but 
by reason of her many comings and goings each of these attachments 
had been of a more or less temporary nature. Now that she was defi¬ 
nitely setded, however, she determined on what she called a “long-time” 
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marriage. One day she brought to the house die man of her choice— 
a sinuously limbed person, some years her junior, with a trick of screw- 
ing up his mouth and one eye and holding his head sideways and asked 
would I mind marrying them in die white-man manner. 

When I replied that 1 had no power to perform marriages, she said 
she had guessed I had not the power, and had come to me only because 
she had thought I might like to be asked. It really didn't matter a bit. 

There was no ceremony, or anything approaching a ceremony, not 
even a public announcing of the pair as man and wife. In the matter of 
marrying, these natives were as casual as they were in all else. All that 
was needed was that the man give it out to his friends in the manner of 
one making a statement of but passing interest—that he had made 
arrangements with the woman, and that from then on the lady was his 
wife.\here the matter ended, except for a feast, accompanied by a 


dance. 

In Mary’s case there was neither feast nor dance, for Mary in her great 
affection for me was so keen on seeing the plantation progress that she 
refused to allow it to be interrupted by a dance lasting perhaps for 
several days. Indeed, the only feature about the marriage as such was her 
husband coming to me a short while later to ask if it were permissible 
for him to change his name. It was not right, he said, that a man with a 
native name of Alligator should be married to a woman named Mary 
Brown. Henceforth, he wished to be called "Willie.” 

Mary would have nothing of my habit of being satisfied with some¬ 
thing out of a tin. She believed in variety of foods. “You all-time eat 
from tin three times a day,” she said once; “that’s ’leven times a week, 
about twenty times a year—my word ! That make your belly come angry 
feller and you come sick. Belly not like have one-kind food all-time. 

She sent her husband into the jungle in search of wild turkeys— which 
in places were plentiful. They were comparatively easy to capture, being 

large birds, capable only of short low flight. They made 
the size of a house and stayed about them. Mary roasted the birds per¬ 
fectly, even basting and stuffing them. She sent Willie to e 
mound nests to hunt for eggs. The fresh ones she kept for me, and the 
others she gave to friends in the tribe to the natives any was ^ 
edible egg. Each morning she sent him along the beach with a spear in 
search of fish for mv breakfast, and whenever the tribe obtained one o 
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the sea turtles, which at various places came ashore to nest, she was 
always at hand to secure a piece of it for me. Mary Brown’s turtle cutlets 
were the finest possible. 

She kept me provided with fresh vegetables and fruits, too, some of 
them wild, some of them grown on the plantation, and she had me 
obtain by the store-ship things such as jelly powders and corn-flour and 
spices, mispronouncing the names so that 1 did not recognize them till 
she gave illustrations of their uses or imitations of their appearance. I 
shall never forget the tremors she sent through her thin body to show 
me what jelly was like. 

These natives were more affected by the presence of a white man, 
even a solitary white man, than any I had known. In New Guinea and 
the Solomons I had found the stranger was looked upon as a curiosity 
rather than as an example. But these North Australian aborigines were 
at all times prepared to abandon habits and beliefs which had come to 
them unchanged down the centuries for anything they thought better. 

Having a European name came to be fashionable, but just any Euro¬ 
pean name would not do. They desired names with as few consonants as 
possible, for, in their own tongue, consonants predominated and they 
were reacting against their own tongue. They desired names filled with 
vowels—“soft-one words, like white-man talk,” was how Mary trans¬ 
lated their need—and came to me for suggestions. These suggestions 
they considered and discussed at great length, with the result that the 
men became Olivers and Charlies and Andies and Eugenes, and the 
women Adas and Edies and Ritas and Ivys. They were so keen on 
memorizing and accustoming themselves to the unusual vowels, that 
often a woman would sit alone for long periods repeating her name, or 
a man would hail a companion unnecessarily, expecting to be hailed in 
return. 

They changed the manner of their huts, making them with walls on 
all four sides, instead of on one side only. They realized that the new 
style involved greater labour in building, but there was none of the sub¬ 
sequent work of turning them in the weather. For the first time in their 
lives they were using the present to make provision for the future. For 
the first time in their lives they were realizing there was any such thing 
as the future. 

They saw, too, that some foods were more advantageously cooked in 
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pots than on the coals. Their sense of taste developed. Turtle boiled was 
immensely superior to turtle Bung on a fire, and provided a delicious 
soup besides. Jungle fruit when boiled alTorded a sweet syrup whose 
cxist^ence till then had not been suspected. In fact, so greatly did coo 'ing 
in water.” as they termed it, appeal to them that they became prone to 
making tribal feasts solely to exploit the tastiness o some newly dis¬ 
covered dish. No sooner did 1 empty a biscuit tin or other container than 

it was spirited away for transform.ation into a saucepan. 

But they still failed completely to see any advantages in agriculture. 
They were averse to the labour involved and they could see no need for 
it. All through the Jungle, plant food was to be had for the rnking re 
apples and white ajplel which were apple-likc only m ^hape .urd -ted 
like a blend of wonderful apricots and pears; fruits called wangais, 
d.ate-like but subtler of flavour than dates from Smyrna ever were; 
yams whose long, thin vines trailed the ground; bananas whose ripened 
Lit made gold of the jungle’s green; arrowroot that bulged the soil a 
though impLient to be dug. These, and many other vegetables and 
fruit!, needed neither planting nor care. They fruited the V-jar round 
with a regularity scarcely to be attained by even the most scientific o 

view of this spontaneous abundance, I think the natives held pri¬ 
vately that, in taking such pains to make things grow where already 
things grew of their own accord, I was a little mad. As for myself, th«e 
werLimes when, viewing the slow progress of the work, it came to 

that perhaps there was a deal of truth in this opinion. 

But though the natives possessed remarkable directness of thought 
they had b!t little directness of verbal expression, ^hc limitations of 
theiT language were such that some concrete things could be "pressed 
in concrfte ferms, but there were many which could be 

in a roundabout manner. Thus, though they had a 

man's only means of intimating that he felt cold was describing 

physical sensations caused by heat and then saying he did not feel like 

that at all. For abstract things they had no expression 

Their system of counting was also most inadequate imitation 

bers they knew were the numbers of the fingers oca ’ ^ 

which made it necessary for them to designate an amount greater 

five as “a lot” or a “great lot. 
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Their singing also suffered from limitations, having four notes only. 
The effect was that at first hearing all the tunes seemed the same tune. 
Nevertheless, they had appreciation of wider ranges of musical sounds. 
During my second year at Cape York I installed a piano in the large 
room and in the evenings more or less played. It wasn’t much of a 
piano, being one I had had sent over from Thursday Island for two 
pounds. It was old, outworn and had several keys which produced no 
sound at all and several which produced sounds they had no business to 
produce. Also, I was an exceedingly bad player, and more accustomed 
to playing with one hand than with two. 

But the natives thought the noises I produced delightful and, as I 
played, a number of them would come from the camp, walk softly along 
the veranda and crowd about the open doorway, listening intently. A 
favourite piece was the “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” Se.xtet from Floro- 
flora. They even attempted to sing it, but the need to get that gay music 
within the compass of their four notes made sounds even worse than my 
“playing” of it. But they were not discouraged; instead they would ask 
me to play it over and over again, and shyly come right in as I did so, 
and stand behind me in silence to the end. Then, with approving nods, 
they would declare it “proper nice-one song,” and remark one to another 
to the effect that I was a remarkably clever person, inasmuch as I could 
play on the black notes as well as on the white. 

But whatever the limitations of their camp tunes, there were no 
limitations to the subject matter of their songs. From legendary accounts 
of heroic deeds they went through a long list, recounting more or less 
recent marriages and deaths and events of all kinds, more gay ones than 
grave ones, and ended with a song which was not so much a song as an 
exultant, repetitive declaration that they were glad, glad, glad, glad. 

With a surprising aptitude for charging with interest even the most 
trifling incidents, they made songs of happenings of the moment. Some 
of these verses concerned quite definite events—the leaping of a fish, the 
crying of a child, a shower of rain—and some concerned nothing in 
particular, but merely rambled on through a series of unrelated events, 
yet all the while giving forth a strange and subtle beauty of their own. 

This aptitude for making songs about anything and everything led 
them sometimes to making songs about myself. As pieces of versifica¬ 
tion, these songs were wholly bad, being confined to a single sentence 
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repeated till the variations of their four singing notes were exhausted. 
Yet, listening, I was often profoundly moved, for that single sentence 
was always to the effect that I was an excellent fellow and that they 
loved me: 

'"This white man is good and kind, and our hearts 
are glad he is here 

is a rough translation of the sentence. A suspicion that they sang it only 
because of a temporary scarcity of good song subjects made no difference 
to my emotional reaction. 

They also had a keen appreciation of the dramatic, and were given to 
occasional performance of plays. These performances took place at 
night, on a cleared space in the centre of the camp, and were ingenious 
blends of actuality and fantasy. One I saw concerned the falling of a 
tree in so unexpected a direction that its feller was crushed by a limb and 
almost killed. They made quite a good play of it. They made the tree a 
thing of human significance. They translated its creaks, as the axe bit 
home, into groans and cries of pain. They turned its tottering into the 
trembling of a thing affrighted. And the roar of its crashing fall became 
a roar of sudden anger; and its great side-slip a deliberate attempt at 
revenge on the man who had slain it. The final scene showed the crushed 
man’s wives cutting their foreheads with shells, and wailing loudly, and 
denouncing the axe as a monstrously evil thing, inasmuch as without it 
their husband could never have attacked the tree and brought this dis¬ 
aster upon them. 

The first time I saw this play I thought it the work of propagandists 
who, disliking the heavy labour of tree-felling, sought to foment a strike. 
But I discovered that this was not so; as for the moral of the play, no 
one took the least heed of it. 

“Yarning” was another of their principal occupations. From dark to 
midnight it was their habit to sit about the camp in groups and talk and 
talk and talk. The men told one another loudly of the trees they had 
felled and how they felled them, or of fish they had caught, or of birds 
they had seen. The women whispered whatever scandal there was to 
be whispered while their fingers worked dexterously at making small 
grass bags in which they carried their few personal possessions. 

Sometimes one of the men would come to the house at the end of the 
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day and spend an hour or two “yarning" with me, talking on anything 
and everything, on subjects mostly unrelated one to another, and every 
now and then asking for a small piece of tobacco. There was one—a 
young man-whose “yarning” took the form of asking a multitude of 
questions about myself and the life I lived before 1 came to Cape York. 
Some of these questions were of a most intimate nature, chiefly relating 
to my amorous experiences, if any. Some were concerned with discover¬ 
ing whether unmarried white girls were as-er-accessible as unmarried 
black girls, and if not, why not; and some with discovering whether it 
were true, as he had heard, that among whites it was a case of one man 
one wife, no matter how many women he desired or how many women 
desired him, and, if that was so, what happened when a man tired ot 
his wife and wanted to be rid of her. He was curious to know whether 
my coming to live at Cape York was because I had such a wife and was 

running away as the only means of being rid of her. 

That young man was as interested in the civilized life as I was in¬ 
terested in the palarolithic life. But I’m afraid the information I gave him 
of the position of woman in civilization disappointed him, for, as 
spoke, he would shake his head and remark that he wouldn t live in such 
a place for anything. He was a great believer in freedom, was that 

Stone-Age Lothario. 

CHAPTER 5 

M eanwhile, the making of the plantation progressed, slowly, and 
with many interruptions and delays, but nevertheless with a sore¬ 
ness that gave clear promise of actuality to the vision I had had when 

cut my initials on the tree. 

By the end of the first year, half a hundred acres of 
coconuts stood where only jungle stood before, and a simi ar y ^ , 

was cleared, ready for planting when the seed coconuts were 
grown to be transplanted from the nursery where 1 was 
And there were, besides, several plots of sweet 

tapioca plants and other vegetables, which I fed to the '^bourers a^nd so 

conserved my supplies of flour. Looking at my ^ planter’s 

would often tell myself, with the utmost 

life was the life for me. From an aimless roamer I had becom 
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and Respectable Person, a man of property—altogether a self-satisfied 
young man who believed that his wanderlust was well and truly dead. 

The Government Resident of Thursday Island confirmed my stand¬ 
ing as a man of property and position when he appointed me to a post 
which I can describe only as Honorary Distributor of Tribal Blankets. 
One day there arrived a great bale of grey blankets marked importantly 
with a Government stamp, and a letter from the Resident informing 
me that it was the custom of the Government annually to present a 
blanket to each accessible aboriginal native of the country. Hitherto, 
the nomadic habits of the people of my neighbourhood had made the 
presenting of the gift a matter of great difficulty. Would I mind taking 
upon myself the task of distribution? 

I duly presented blankets to the natives, one by one. Pointing to the 
important-looking stamp, I told them what fine fellers the Government 
were to give them such good-one blankets with big-one marks on them, 
and didn’t ask them for pay or nothin’, but gave them all as presents 
because they proper good-one friend along the natives and think about 
them kind-one all the time. 

That night the tribe slept in the blankets. Next day they complained 
to me that the things made their skins too prickly. After that they slept 
in them no more, but used them instead of bark for roofing their huts. 

With the beginning of the second year I found that, while making a 
plantation was one thing, keeping it made was another. All about the 
clearing a riot of vegetation sprang up and savagely attacked my young 
and struggling palms. Half-aerial vines drew the palm fronds together 
in twisting, strangling grips; thick-foliaged bushes crowded in on them, 
jostling them aside; intertwined masses of broad-leaved plants shutout 
from them light and air; rank weeds ate at their roots; strange things 
with spiky tentacles wounded the palms, bringing out drops of sap in 
the manner of drops of blood. Even the stumps of the slain trees came 
mysteriously to life and thrust up clusters of tall saplings, which seemed 
to grow several feet in a night. And all about appeared new species of 
plants which the natives, with all their knowledge of the bush, had 
never seen before. 

The reason for this riot of vegetation was that the heavy rains had 
driven in the deep coating of ashes left by the burning of the felled trees 
and thick undergrowth, thus fertilizing the soil as it had never been 
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fertilized before. The everlasting heat of the sun, steaming it, had made 

of it all a forcing bed. , 

That was the simple reason, yet sometimes it seemed to me as though 

the jungle, resenting my slaying its great trees, was determined to slay 

my young palms in revenge. I came to hate the jungle as 1 might have 

hated a ^ing of flesh and blood. I would look at the tall wall of it 

edging the clearing, and see it as a creeping, slimy menace, stealthily 

advancing on my clearing. u j f e„\\ 

Repulsfng this attack was no easy task. Someumes at the end of a fufl 

day's work there would be scarcely any sign of where the workers had 

been. Never were there such persistent growths. And a 1 the whde the 

summer rains came drenching down-rains which struck the wi 

such force as to bounce to the height of a man’s knees. The -- bhnded 

the labourers as tlrey worked, and flattened the attacking growths so tha 

cutting them was most difficult. Young palms, swept away by 

streams which formed in a minute, had to be salvaged rep anted 

And then, just when victory against the encroaching growths 

haXhe norlradic instinct of the natives awoke. One midday they came 

and asked me for the store goods due to them, and -nounc d^ their 

intention of going away. They had been here a long unne, ^hey said and 

now they were tired of it and wanted to visit some of their other haunts 

^°‘‘Must go for walk-about,” one explained shortly when 1 protested. 

“Must have spell from hard work too much,” grunted 
I stormed at them and threatened, saying that if they went I would 

never employ them again, that I would bring hirers f™*" 

part of the coast. They made no answer, but stood staring sullenly, one 

or two muttering and fingering their spears, hpfxped 

Then I spoke to them softly, and, poinong to the ^ 

that they should not leave me just as the result 

was in sight. Had I not been a good master to them. 1 ^_^g;^vi^g 

them in plenty of good things in my store. 1 drew their things 

f^t that'lf they wint away they would have none of these good things. 

and would nriiss them very much. women bv ges- 

And still they stood there, a sullen, silent crowd, 
tures hushing their children, the men scowling up at me, the g 

sniffing in and about the array of thm, black legs. 
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Then I turned to Mary Brown, who had come from the kitchen and 
stood behind me at the head of the veranda steps. I urged her to point 
out to them in her own language the folly of their leaving me, to use 
all the arguments she knew to induce them to stay. 

But Mary, who never had failed me before, failed me now. She made 
no speech. Hesitatingly and stumblingly, she told me that they would 
have to go—and that she would have to go with them. 

It was the fashion for natives to go for “walk-about,” she jaid. Always 
they had been like that. Always, she repeated. With white men it was 
different. White men could stay long times in one place. But with 
natives, their eyes came tired of looking always at the same things. And 
their feet came tired walking always on the same ground. And their 
bodies came tired from sleeping always in the same camp. They wanted 
to look at other places, walk on other ground. They would have to go. 
Yes. They would go to a place three days' walk down the coast. And she 
would go with them, because she was one of them, and felt the same as 
they did—though her heart was sore that she should leave me, and the 
heart of Willie, her husband, was sore, too, and she would like to stay, 
only . . . only . . . 

“But I will come back,” she ended. “I will come back in three months 
—two months—and make all them others come back then, too . . , 
Please, please. Master . . . you keep this job for me. . . .” 

And with that she seized my hand and pressed it to her and hurried 
away, her head averted to hide the swimming fullness of her eyes. 

I paid them their wages, and at sundown they left, going as they had 
come—in straggling procession along the beach, the men with their 
spears and clubs, the women with their poor possessions bundled on 
their heads, the part-starved dogs trailing dejectedly. But now, with the 
sinking of the sun, the sea was a shield of red and gold and flitting 
lights, and the figures on the beach stood softly clear against it, like 
shadows cast by a mellowed glow, with the gleaming of the sea showing 
between the swinging of their arms, and their heads black flat ovals cut 
in a sheet of gold. 

I watched them out of sight, and, till the sinking of the sun was done, 
stared at the empty beach. Then I looked at the deserted camp and the 
wavering smoke of one of its dying fires, and at the plantation and the 
jungle’s tall, grim wall, and at a rain squall sweeping up with a great 
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rustling of leaves, and round my quiet and lonely house. I wondered if 
after all, there was anything so tremendously satisfying in being a Settle 

and Respectable Person. 

CHAPTER 6 

T H.tD obtained my quarterly supply of stores only a little while before, 

J. and there was no reason why another vessel should cal . None did. 
The natives were gone for three and a half months, and during the 
whole of that time 1 was completely alone, except tor the companion- 

AtthrL^eTI w?s afraid of the great loneliness that makes men mad. 

In my roamings I had seen cases of it, and heard of many others-of men 
driven by a need for companionship to conversing with themselves, with 
their dogs, with the stumps of trees; of men who, conversely, had lost 

almost entirely their power of si^ech; of men who Hc-d 
proach of other men; of men who mingled actually with queer m 
ings. My fear was so strong that often during the day I sought to 

AU I know is that I found there was no long, long line of = 

sameness. My solitude was filled with tragedies and comedies, w-* wise 
deeds and foolish ones, with beauty and ughness-just as tbe haunts of 
men are filled with them. It was a crowded solitude. 

There was, for instance, the engrossing behaviour of 
was one group to whom life seemed mostly one ong 
jackasses-in other parts of Australia drab things of grey w^ite b 
here gay riots of twinkling hues. They came with the rising of the 
sun, sfngly, in pairs, in scores, in any old number at all, Ay-S 
iunele with a great, free flapping of wings and ^rowi g ^ , 

they flew—uncontrollable laughter, cackling laughter hfer^'^chokina, 
ling, schoolgirl laughter, all the different kinds of laughter c^okm 
hisLg, bursting laughter, laughter that set me laugMng also, making 

the dour jungle echo, flooding the world with (heir 

Among the birds which seemed content with a quie letely 

beauty was a kind so small that I could have concealed one comp y 
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within my hand. Yet their colours were expansive, ranging from subtle 
greens and subtler blues to reds and blacks with hints of fire in them, 
with, in between, half-tones and shades of half-tones and shades of those 
again, all so perfectly blended and matched that there was no conflict or 
harshness. Resting among the flowering shrubs of my hedge, they looked 
like flowers themselves. 

There were certain little friendly birds, cheery, cheeky, cadging birds, 
which became so used to my giving them scraps of food that they would 
flutter about me expectantly whenever I appeared. 1 came to know those 
birds so intimately that I gave them individual names; and they came to 
regard the clear space before my house so much their own that if a 
strange bird appeared among them he was immediately driven away. 

At times I felt a strong desire to see a human being. It was not over¬ 
whelming, but sufficiently strong to make me think of various populous 
places I had been, of men in thousands, and tens of thousands I had 
passed in streets, sat with in trains, in buses, and to whom I had never 
addressed a word. Here I would have talked for hours to any one of 
them. It seemed to me that in my time I had wasted a distressing number 
of opportunities for companionships—and conversation. 

As for Togo, he seemed to long for the company of other dogs—even 
the natives’ dogs, which, though he had treated them disdainfully, were 
at least companions of a sort. He had exhausted the new and strange in 
his surroundings long before. Now, all he could do was growl at the 
friendly little birds and, with a display of ferocity, drive them away. 
Afterwards, he would come to me with an expression which seemed 
clearly to ask what the deuce had happened to the world that a dog of 
his breeding and attainments was reduced to the frightening of small 
and harmless birds. I had never seen a dog so bored. 

I wrote much in my diary during that period of solitude, and also 
read a great deal—1 had a plentiful supply of books. But my primary 
interest was the interest in things outdoors. Even the insects had en¬ 
gaging habits. In a clear space near the back of the house lived a ground 
spider whose home was a tube-like hole fitted with a door on a hinge— 
the door being composed of grass cut into diamond-shaped fragments 
and bound with an intricacy of silver web. He was a little grey person, 
that spider, with small eyes wrinkled like those of a querulous old man. 
I often watched him come home from his hunting of leaf insects and the 
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like, lift the door and close it after him, exactly as a man lifts and closes 
a cellar door. And I would often tap the door with a tiny stick, get back 
out of sic^ht and watch. The door would open a bit and the little grey 
person would put out his head, turn his wrinkled eyes in all directions, 
as though wondcringly, and then, apparently concluding he had been 
mistaken about hearing a knock, go down indoors again. I would knock 
again, and this time the little grey person would come right out and 
make an exhaustive investigation of the neighbourhood, going even to 
the grass edging of his cleared space and looking behind the tufts, 
moving qmckly, jerkily, like a man exasperated and 
annoyed, seeming vehemently to exclaim: “Drat tlioseboys! When at 
last he returned to his home it was as though he had determined not to 
be fooled again, for no amount of knocking would bring him forth 

once more. ^ . 

I became intimate with the habits and manners of many such creatures 

as this—creatures which hitherto 1 had scarcely thought of as possessing 

habits and manners at all. They became companions almost as satisfying 

as any humans could have been. 

But there were creatures with which I had no sympathy at all 
snakes. At any time snakes were sufficiently numerous to make F^jney- 

ing through the bush a matter for carrying a stout and 

keeping a wary eye. They were of all kinds and lengths. There were 

carpet snakes-so called because of the skin having 

—a dozen or more feet long and as thick as the leg of a man. They h 

no poison in their fangs, but bit as a dog might bite and 
and destroyed tbeir prey by constricting it, afterwards sliming t vvith 
saliva and swallowing it whole. In the interior of one 1 once *hot found 
the complete body of a kangaroo almost as large as a man There were 

brown slakes, more noiseless of movement 

perience, whose bite could have fatal results withm four hours^ Th«e 

llere slim, black snakes; and tiger snakes, striped black 
background; and several others of many colours and patterns, lengt 

and thicknesses. . bitten 

But though snakes were so numerous, ,^ere timid. 

were extremely rare, the reason being . Knt thev run ’way 

“Plenty snake look you and me when we walk about, b y^ 

quick feller like hell,” a native explained to me once. 
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time fight them, they damn bloody fright’ longa man.” 

When the natives were about, the snakes kept almost entirely to the 
bush and finding one in the neighbourhood of the camp or the house 
was rare. Now, with but one man present, they came frequently to the 
cleared space about the house—came boldly, insolently, scarcely stirring 
out of my way. In the third month of my solitude 1 shot eleven of them. 
But this did not deter them. Indeed, some of them became bolder, com¬ 
ing right up to the front of the veranda and basking casually, contemp¬ 
tuous of my gun. I began to think that snakes were not so timid after 
all. One night one entered the house itself. 

That snake provided me with one of the most dreadful experiences 
of my life—certainly the most outstanding event in my period of soli¬ 
tude. It was a little after midnight on a dark night, so close and hot that 
for an hour or more I had lain restlessly on my bed in the little room, 
naked except for a Malayan sarong. It was so still that the lapping of the 
tide on the beach and the breathing of Togo asleep in the other room 
and all other sounds came to me i.solated and distinct. Suddenly I heard 
a slight rustling on the Papuan mats on the floor of the other room. I 
threw up the mosquito net, rose, took my gun, lit the gas and stepped 
to the open doorway. I guessed what had caused the rustling. 

I had only a glimpse of the other room, for the gasometer was empty, 
and there was only a breath of gas in the pipes, but the flicker of light 
was sufficient to show me a twelve-foot carpet snake in the middle of 
the floor, making straight for the sleeping dog. I shouted, and Togo 
awoke at once into barking and snapping and snarling activity and 
much rushing hither and thither. Then the gas gave its final flicker and 
went out, but not before 1 saw the snake make for the wall and up to¬ 
wards the roof. Evidently it considered that, while a dog asleep was one 
thing, a dog very much awake and filled with antagonism was another 
thing altogether. 

1 made a bonfire of matches on the table in the centre of the room. 
To have recharged the gasometer would have taken such a time that the 
snake would probably have disappeared before 1 finished. The bonfire 
of matches disclosed the snake lying along the ridge-pole of the house. 
With a spear that hung on the wall I poked it till its head was in position, 
then I shot it—both barrels of a i 2 -bore shotgun. And with that the 
snake’s great long length came down and down, till it hung like a mighty 
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rope straight over the flaring matclrcs on the table. And then it stopped. 
Despite the fact that its head was shot almost completely away, it was 
still filled with life and vigour, and with the end of its tail it had taken 

a good, strong grip on the ridge-pole. , . , , l 

Wo sprang up on the table and sank his teeth m the hanging snake. 

I beafat it with the gun. I jabbed the spear into it. 1 was more than a 

little unstrung. Those weeks of solitude had afiected my nerves hat 

horrible, slightly swaying rope was something from a place of slim> 

demons. In the now flickering light its diamond patterns shone like 

dreadful eyes; when a match exploded they gave quick and vicious 

Reamings I could have screamed. I think 1 did scream. Blood from its 

fhot head dripped on to the bonfire, spluttering. ^ ' ■ 

Frenzied, I beat at its thick, long length; then I dropped both gun and 

spear and grasped it with my hands and pulled. 

Then suddenly the thing released its grip of the ridge-pole and came 
tumbling down in a mighty, monstrous mass that blotted out 'h'l bon 
fire and splashed my face with blood. The next moment 1 was hanging 
on to the doorpost as I had never hung on to anything before for in 

falling the thing had taken a full turn round rny arm, “ 

shoulder. With its tail it had taken a grip of the further side of the table 
in order to give it purchase and it was constricting with all its strength 

I know 1 screamed. The great coil about my ^ 

and as cold. I felt the muscles tauten against mine. The power wa 

terrific. My arm was paralyzed. My reason was 

that awful coil. It was like biting steel. With my bare foot 1 to kt k 
it where it stretched to the table. 1 tried to wrench nay arm ^‘^eway and 
free. I knew these efforts were futile. Still. 1 tried thena. An^ ^^Je 

while that cold, hard grip became harder and 

pain must have been great, but 1 was not aware of it. Mental shock was 

greater than physical shock. ^ 

^ The thing’s half-head hung down from my arm a litt ^ 

blood from It dripped on my foot. My sarong 

and caught the blood instead. I was thankful for that. T 8 ^ 

ping at the head, now and then gripping it and pulling. 

Lufhed against my naked leg and 1 shouted words of encouragement 

and praise to him, though he could do nothing hours— 

Then, when it seemed to me I had clung to the doorpost for hours 
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though it was really only a few moments, as I saw afterwards by my 
watch—and when my arm was near breaking, the coil began to slacken. 
With the pull of the snake upon it, the table was turning over. The 
snake was losing its purchase. A moment later the table crashed over, 
the coil slackened completely, dropped heavily to the floor, and my arm 
was free. 1 sprang into my bedroom, found some matches and struck 
one. The thing was making slowly out of the main doorway, on to the 
veranda, Togo still hanging on to its head. By the time it had reached 
the ground, where I could see it more or less plainly, I was ready and 
waiting for it, and with charges of buckshot blew it to pieces. Then I 
recharged the gasometer, and lay in the brightness of the light till day¬ 
light, trembling, afraid to shut my eyes for fear I should see again that 
monstrous, gleaming rope. 

That experience finally determined me never again to live an extended 
time far from haunts of men. My crowded solitude was too crowded 
altogether. I came to hate it, and to ache for the presence of humans. 
For hours at a time I would sit on the beach and stare far down-coast at 
occasional smokes from the natives’ fires and try to persuade myself they 
were a little nearer than when I saw them last; and whenever the sail of 
a vessel showed on the shining field of the sea, I would speculate eagerly 
as to whether it were coming my way. But the smokes stayed always so 
distant that they were just hints of cloud, and the sails passed steadily 
on. I would think again of the men with whom 1 had sat dumbly in 
trains and buses, and call myself a fool once more. 

CHAPTER 7 

T he natives returned on a day in which there was never a hint of 
the sun or splash of clear, blue sky, but only succeeding flights of 
nimbus clouds and squalls of thin, hard rain. Bursts of vicious wind 
scurried the sand of the beach and kicked the sheen from the sea and 
trampled it to the hue of lead—an unhappy, angry kind of day. 

But I was as happy as I had ever been in my life, revelling in the 
natives’ crowding presence about the house, delighting in the flow of 
their voices and sight of their queer, familiar faces—while Mary Brown 
was declaring earnestly she would never leave me again. Babies were 
being shown me that I might appreciate their growth. Some of the men 
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were presenting me with fish freshly speared, and others with bundles 
of jungle fruit and yams. I was handing out largesse m the fornt of 
tobacco to those who asked it. and also to the few who d.d not. And 
Togo was racing with the dogs he had hitherto despised, his aloofness 

for the time completely forgotten. 

Thus, in a burst of human noises, did my fourteen weeks of solitude 

‘""rhe natives were as glad to be back as 1 was to have them back. They 
had found the wild, free life not nearly so satisfying as 
been. Things to eat had been far less abundant in that other haunt tha 
here Though at one time tliis would have mattered but little, it rnaP 
tered a great deal now, causing them often to go hungry, or they had 
depended so long on being fed from my store-room, neglecting their 
hushcraft, that at least some of their eagerness for hunting was gone. 

Also, various misfortunes had attended them. One of the 
had been found with a spear wound in his chest and another in his 
Jhroat^he work of a raiding bush tribe. Another had been taken by a 
shark when swimming a river mouth. A scarcely adolescent girl had 
been carried off by one of the raiding bush tribes. Though she was duly 

of 0 ,«o,„ ri<i. i. wo. 

a mother (In the end, to my tremendous relief, no child resulted.) 

Sn Ae lighter side, a mJn and his wife awakened one morning to 

find that thdr lean-to hut had collapsed on them m 
find the whole of the tribe gathered round and ^ 

their protruding feet. With such laughter that they could ^ 

the words they told me how a man had stood for quite a o g 
f ivTcoa" fro^ a fire without knowing i, so hard -- 

the sole of his foot. Those who saw him 

pectantly. At last he gave a most tremendous yell and the who 

burst into an uproar of laughter. was full 

Based on the misfortunes of others, their sense 

brother to that civilized sense of humour which so 

tacle of a stout, elderly, top-hatted person slipping on a banar^a sk . 

They gave me an account of the murder by 
at a si^t three hundred miles or more from where *^badjam^d 

account so remarkable for multiplicity o e ai s means 

mendous surprise I learned that the news had come to them by m 
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of smoke signals. The signals had gone up farther along the coast, and 
the makers of the signals had obtained the information from signals 
they had seen still farther along. The tidings had been thus relayed 
right from the place of the tragedy. Later I learned from the captain of 
the store-ship that the story was true. 

In the course of my eight years among these people, 1 had many 
examples of their ability to converse by means of smoke. On one occa¬ 
sion a vanishing and reappearing rod of silvered smoke far down-coast 
gave news of a momentous kind, though I did not know it at the time. 
One of the natives interpreted the message, and commented on it, some¬ 
thing like this: 

“Plenty fellers fight. Them people who make the smoke been hear 
the news from one 'nother people what been hear it from the men be¬ 
long one cutter what been anchor at their camp. Plenty fellers fight. 
They fight like big hell, and plenty come dead. And all them fellers, 
they white fellers. And they too much plenty, my word! Ah-ugh! I no’ 
believe! It’s yarn, Master. I no’ believe there’s so many white fellers as 
all that.” 

I, too, inclined to the belief that it was a “yarn,” an elaborately exag¬ 
gerated report of perhaps a quarrel between two men on a vessel, or 
something of the kind; and it was not till a good while later that I 
learned it was true—terribly true. That pidgin-English interpretation 
of a smoke message was my first intimation of the beginning of the 
First Great War. 

On the way back from their other haunt the natives had collected 
and brought along with them various members of other coastal tribes 
—a score or more of men, five or six women, and a spattering of chil¬ 
dren—and the coming of these people had several outstanding results. 

One was that 1 became a father by purchase, so to speak. A day or 
two after the home-coming, Mary Brown came to me and asked would 
I like a little boy, 

“He belong to them other people, and his mother is dead, and his 
father not want him,’’ she explained. “His father he not want to be 
bothered with him. He want kill him. Very bad. I speak that missionary 
and Government not like that kind of thing. But he not know anything 
’bout missionary and Government. I talked him plenty. And I telledhim 




that s’pose he bring that 
small boy here, mightbe you 
buy him. That boy he nice 
little feller.” 

1 had the man and his son 
brought to me. The child 
was a sturdy little chap, two 
years old or less, with glossy 
black skin and a round 
stomach. The father was a 
tall, ihiii'shankcd savage, 
with astonishingly heavy 
eyebrows and a nose so wide 
and flat that the nostrils 
were in line witli the corners 
of the mouth—altogether 
exactly my idea of a man 
who would slay his son be¬ 
cause he “not want to be 
bothered with him.” 

1 took him into the store- , . 

room, leaving the boy on the veranda, and laid on a table near 

tomahawk, a pound of tobacco and a fathom of red cloth, and said I 

would exchange them for the child. 

He looked eagerly at the things and 
shook his head and looked about him. Presently he " P° 
ing a long black finger at half the things m the 
arficles of no use to him at all, such as a box 
Then he extended his hands wide apart above his head the g 

™WherL^n Aere burst from Mary Brown, who had 

a tornado ol native speech. For a full five '"jt the 

face twisted with rage, stamping her ^oth into 

man’s face. Then she thrust the tomahawk, the to^ac ° clo^ m ^ 

his hands and pushed him through the doorway. Bewildered 

little afraid, he departed. twist of rage 

“He too much greedy devil I ” Mary exclaimed; then the Wist g 
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went from her face, and, a soft smile in her eyes, she picked up the 
boy and placed him in my arms. 

I called him Fitzherbert—perhaps because he was so utterly unlike 
what 1 imagined a Fitzherbert would be like. But the name proved 
something of a trial to the natives. They found it most difficult to pro¬ 
nounce. The best they could do was “Fcrbit”; and finally this was re¬ 
duced to “Fit.” Mary, however, disapproved of this easy snipping of 
the word, and upon all occasions strove to pronounce the name in full. 

“I not like them make fool of name belong that boy,” she said to me 
once, indignantly. “He not boy belong the camp, like them other chil¬ 
drens. He boy belong you and me.” 

Fitzherbert accepted the changed condition of his life with all the 
casualncss of his race, making himself perfectly at home in my house 
during the day, eating European foods as complacently as if he had 
never eaten any other. He developed such a liking for sweets that no 
sooner did I appear from my room than he would come toddling along 
the veranda to me, his round, clear eyes beseeching, one fat hand open, 
and the other expectantly rubbing his stomach. 

To Mary he was exaedy like a son. She tended his every want, made 
clothes for him and taught him her own brand of English. Each night 
when she returned to the camp, she carried him straddled across her 
shoulders, and laid him in a clean bed she had made for him in her hut. 
She made Willie, her husband, teach him something of the craft of the 
bush and of the things of the sea, and fashion for him toy spears and 
instruct him in their use, and tell him tribal folk tales. 

“When he grow up, he will know all about white men's ways and of 
black men’s ways, loo,” Mary said to me. “He will be cle-ver man like 
anything!” 

In all of this I had but litde say. I was, it seemed, Fitzherbert’s 
nominal possessor only. In fact, it was only because Mary Brown had 
had nothing wherewith to purchase the boy that I had been given the 
opportunity of buying him at all. 

Another outstanding result of the coming of those other coastal people 
was that one of the visitors bestirred my natives to rise against me. He 
was a young man, broadly built and long of arm, with a head a great 
deal too large for his body, and an exceedingly ill-favoured expression. 
He made no offer to work. Instead he stayed about the camp, gossiping 
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with the Old Men and the women, and taking a full share of the 
labourers’ food. For a time 1 made no objection to his staying. It was no 
business of mine if the natives chose to allow him to batten on them in 
this way. But one day some of the labourers came to me complaining they 
were not recei\ ing sufficient food. 1 went to the camp and, on inquiring, 

I found that the shortage was due to their giving the young gentleman 
with the large head part of their share. 1 told him that I refused to have 
him on my hands as a guest, that he was forthwith to return whence he 
came. To all of this he listened in silence, though with a curious leer, 
and at the end remarked that he would leave ne.xt day. I returned to 
the house, pleasantly surprised at this tame ending to what I had ex¬ 
pected would be a somewhat troublesome affair. 

But it didn’t end there. Next morning when I looked out upon the 
plantation not a labourer was to be seen. Mary Brown was strangely ill 
at ease, and filled with affrighted mutterings that something was 

wrong, but what it was she didn't know. 

Again I went to the camp, this time with a revolver in my pocket. 
The^people, grouped about their fires, took no heed of my presence, 
but sat silently looking one at another, or across the sea, or at the jungle, 
their faces sullen, frowning; my only welcome was a great barking from 
the dogs. I spoke to the group nearest me—spoke quietly, unheatedly, 
asking what was wrong that they were not at work as usual. There was 
no reply—only that sullen staring. More than a litde uneasy, 1 spoke to 
another group, singling out various of its members, addressing them 
by name. Still there was no reply. Then as I made to speak again, a man 
sitting by himself turned his head and looked at me defiantly, and in 
the tone of one who exclaims at remembrance of something long for¬ 
gotten, cried loudly: “No work! Finish work! 

And I knew definitely they had gone on strike. 

A little before sundown that day, all the males of the tribe trooped 
up to the house and arrayed themselves in the clear space in front At 
their approach, Mary Brown caught up Fitzherbert and with her hus¬ 
band hurried to the kitchen. I stepped to one of the wide window-like 
openings in the cane screening of the veranda, a rifle in my hands and 
my revolver still in my pocket, and asked what they wanted. A glance 
at the camp showed me the women standing watching in a group, 
could almost see the strained attention of their faces. The frightened cry- 
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ing of a child or two came clearly. The men were all armed, some with 
their spears loosely beneath their arms, others grasping them in the throw¬ 
ing position, while one or two trailed them between their toes. Those 
with clubs held them menacingly by the handle. I swung the rifle in the 
crook of my arm so that it pointed towards them tentatively, carelessly, 
singling out no one in particular, yet ready for precise and immediate 
aim. 

For a while we stood there, facing one another, the natives more 
sullen of expression than ever, I anxious, horribly afraid, filled to over¬ 
flowing with the knowledge that one man would have no chance should 
they choose to rush. Again I asked what they wanted. A man laid down 
his spear, stepped forth a pace or two and began to speak. 

It was a remarkable oration, filled with guttural splutterings and 
punctuated by various wild movements of hands and feet and head. 
But its meaning was plain. It was a demand that I should hail the first 
vessel that came in sight, and go away! 

The people of the Place of Many Big Trees were tired of having a 
white man on their ground, he said in effect. What right had the white 
man to take their ground like this.? It had always been the natives' 
ground. The white man had no right to cut down and burn the jungle 
as he had done. Many food trees had the white man destroyed—white 
apple trees and wangai trees—very many. They were the natives’ trees 
—not the white man’s. They wondered they had not thought of this 
before. It was he with the large head who had told them of it. He was a 
great man, though but a youth. And what right had the white man to 
tell that same youth to go away.? It was their camp—not the white man’s. 
They could have in the camp whom they liked. They were determined 
to drive the white man away. 

The crowd greeted this speech with many “Ahughs!” signifying ap¬ 
preciation, and when the speaker was done there burst from them a 
welter of strange cries, accompanied by much thudding of clubs on the 
ground and rattling of spears. Many of them surged forward. There was 
a hard gleaming in their eyes, A laughing jackass giggled from a tree 
near-by. In the kitchen Filzherbert was crying and Mary Brown was 
crooning to him. I raised my rifle, fitted the butt to my shoulder and 
took aim at the nearest of the crowd. 

And with that those in front shrank back, while the man at whom I 
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aimed turned and dived back through them; whereupon I realized gladly 
that by reason of the fact that no one was willing to be in front there 
was not likely to be any rush. For after a time they drew away from 
the house and went straggling off to their camp, though not before 
various menacing speeches had been hurled at me and I had made 
decisively toned threats in return. 

That night was a dreadful night for me, also for Mary lirown and 
Willie, who stayed with me in fear of what might happen to them for 
being my great friends. Wc lay on the mats on the floor, the three of us 
—Fitzherbert being put to sleep in my bed—with all lights out, and 
keeping very still—and listening, listening, listening. For my part, I 
heard all manner of sounds charged with menace. 

The night passed, infinitely slowly; and with the coming of dawn 
1 slept as seldom in my life I had slept, while Mary and Willie 
took turns at keeping watch. At midday when I awoke I hailed the 
natives as they idled about the camp; and when they came— suspiciously, 
haltingly—I made parley with them, telling them they were right in 
saying I had no right to their land, though the Government man at 
Thursday Island had told me the land was mine and given me a paper, 
stamped with a great red seal, to that effect. It wasn t the Government 
man’s land to give, I told them. They were the real owners, and the best 
thing I could do was buy tlie land from them. What did they think of 
that as a way out of the difficulty? They thought it a very fine way out 
indeed, and at my invitation the chiefs followed me into the store-room 
to receive payment at once. The amount they left entirely to me, but 
suggested two pounds of tobacco as a fair thing. In order to make a good 
fellow of myself, I gave them double that quantity of tobacco, added a 
half-dozen sheath-knives, a roll of cloth and one or two other thinp— 
all of which they took without expression of either gratitude or delight, 
but carried them outside and shared them with the others. Never again 
was there any dispute as to who was the owner of the land. 

As for the youth with the outsize head, he begged what he could of 
the tobacco and things I had paid, and that day returned to the place 
of his own tribe, and troubled me no more. While as for the night 1 had 
feared the natives' attack—I discovered long afterwards that they, to<^ 
had stayed awake hour after hour, listening, watching, armed, and 
ready. They were afraid that I would attack them. 
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CHAPTER 8 

I N SO FAR as it was a matter of clearing and planting and fighting 
back jungle-growths, the second year was like the first. But it was a 
much more satisfactory year. The area cleared was twice as great— 
mainly because the natives were now more familiar with a.xes and other 
tools, though still far from completely familiar with tliem. Our per¬ 
sistent counter-attack against the jungle-growths was aided by less than 
the usual rainfall. And the number of the palms planted was so many 
that the cultivated area extended inland for more than a quarter of a 
mile and for twice liiat distance paralleled the beach—not a very large 
area as plantation areas go, but one which gave me considerable satis¬ 
faction. I felt a Settled and Respectable Person more than ever. 

There were few of the trials and difficulties of those earlier days. 
Never again was I left wholly alone. The natives still went on their 
wanderings, but never all at once. They went in batches, of a score or 
more perhaps, and rather hesitatingly at that, for by now they were 
becoming so accustomed to European foods and goods that voluntarily 
doing without them was not a matter to be lightly undertaken. Their 
nomadic instinct, powerful though it was, was trammelled by their 
new desires. One of them told me wistfully of his idea of an ideal 
existence: “ ’Spose I all-time got them things you give me, then I all- 
time walk-about.” 

Mary Brown was true to her promise never to leave me again. But at 
times the wanderlust tugged at her strongly. More than once I saw her 
watching the departure of a batch of the tribe, wistfully waving fare¬ 
well, gazing up the beach long after they had passed from sight; and 
afterwards her cheerfulness was for a time displaced by periods of glum 
silence. I think that, but for an order I had given that Fitzherbert was 
never to be taken on these wanderings, she would have gone at least 
once. Her love for that child of my purchasing was stronger than the 
power of the mighty nomadic instinct. 

But Willie so far as was possible, allowed nothing to interfere with 
his primeval urgings. He liked Fitzherbert immensely, and he liked the 
European foods and goods quite as much as the rest of the tribe liked 
them. But if it occurred to him to join a party setting forth, he never 
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hesitated, grunting a farewell to his wife and Fitzherbert, and informing 
me: “Mightbc I come back sometime,” by which doubly indefinite 
statement he meant that his absence would be purely temporary. 

Mary would watch him go in the same sad manner she watched any 
of them go, but her period of depression would last longer. When I tried 
to cheer her, she would confess a fear that maybe he would be attracted 
to some other woman in his journeying, a younger woman and more 
handsome than she, there being many such, and add despondently that 
she was getting old ... so old. . . . 

Then at length slie would brighten and become her cheerful self 
again, saying light-heartedly that it would be a peculiar woman indeed 
who would look admiringly upon this wandering husband of hers, un¬ 
attractive as he was in every way, besides being nearly as old as she was 
herself. And with that she would put the matter from her till such time 
as the wanderers returned, when she would question closely the women 
and others of the party as to her husband’s conduct. But there was never 
even a breath of suspicion against him. 1 think he was as fond of his 
wife as ever a savage can be fond of his wife, and respected her besides, 
and was always faithful to her. 

By the end of the third year the plantation was made—that is to say, 

I cleared and planted no more, but gave all my attention to tending the 
palms, of which there were now five thousand or more, all flourishing 
even more sturdily than I had hoped. The converting of a jungle into a 
garden was accomplished. It was a matter now only of waiting for the 
palms to fruit, meanwhile keeping them clear of weeds and interfering 
growth. I had, moreover, an excellent overseer, an itinerant native 
called Billy Number Five by reason of the fact that among the crew of 
a lugger he’d worked in there were six Billys. 

Billy Number Five became one of the fixtures of the property. Like 
me, he discovered he was tired of roaming and that the settled life was 
the life for him. He married one of the girls of the tribe—the girl who 
had been captured by the bush tribe—and built a small house a little 
distance from my own. 

Life became easier and more comfortable for me. I had an overseer, 
and the plantation was therefore a real plantation, and 1 was a real 
planter who could be the languid gentleman as much as he wished. 
Wandering from place to place, trying occupation after occupation, 
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seemed the most futile and footling existence possible. I was convinced 
I was born for the life I now led. I looked forward to five years of com¬ 
fort and ease—and then the gathering of the harvest would begin. 

There was, however, little monotony about my existence. One day 
one of my men when hunting saw from a hill-top the raiding bush tribe 
which had slain the young man and stolen the girl who was now the 
wife of Billy Number Five. In the course of its wanderings this tribe 
had camped within half a day’s journey of the plantation. My man 
hurried back to rejx^rt. Despite my remonstrances and the bullying com¬ 
mands of Billy Number Five, an attack was promptly decided upon. 
Those bushmen were their hereditary enemies, I was told, and this was 
too good an opportunity to miss. 

That night there was a strange quiet in the camp. There was neither 
dancing nor singing of war songs, as 1 had expected. Mary Brown ex¬ 
plained to me that this was because they wanted to surprise the bushmen. 

In another attempt to dissuade them, I went again to the camp. The 
fires had all been carefully extinguished—in case any of the night-wan¬ 
dering bushmen should see. The women were in the huts, chanting dis- 
jointedly, and very softly. By the light of the stars men were smearing 
their bodies with white clay and white ashes. One was sharpening a 
number of spears with a flint. 

There was a sinister determination about them all. No one answered 
me when I spoke, or took the least heed of me. I was completely ignored. 
I returned to the house; and all that night lay awake thinking of those 
hideous painted faces and bodies, and listening vainly for some sound 
to disturb the ominous silence of the camp. At dawn I rose, went out 
on to the veranda, and watched for their departure. With the rising of 
the sun they came out from the camp—about forty of them—each with 
his club and spear so held that they made no rattling one against another. 
In single file, they struck across the plantation straight inland, the dull, 
dead whiteness of their bodies in sharp relief to the sunlit greenness of 
the palms; then they entered the jungle and disappeared. From the 
women in the camp came a sound of high-pitched wailing. 

It was two days before they returned, and for the whole of that time I 
think I was as anxious as any of their women. They returned in the night¬ 
time—about midnight—with an exultant shouting and singing and yell¬ 
ing which announced their coming long before they appeared. And the 
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moment they reached the camp there began a great singing of victory 
songs and a wild mad dancing which continued all that night and the 
next day and the day after that, a dancing and a singing in which Mary 
Brown joined as vigorously as any of the others, and Billy Number Five 
was often a leading performer. 

But they spoke to me little of what had happened away there in the 
bush, beyond remarking briefly that they had been victorious in their 
attack. Each time I questioned them on the subject they pretended not 
to hear or understand, and even Mary Brown answered vaguely to the 
effect that she had heard no details. 

But when at last the festivities were done and work was resumed once 
more, two of the labourers were missing, and though 1 was told when I 
asked that they had gone on a visit to another tribe I made a guess as to 
what was wrong. Some time later I found in one of the huts, lying side 
by side, two ominous-looking bundles of paper bark wrapped tightly 
with shredded jungle canes, and knew that my guess was right. 

CHAPTER 9 

J ANUARY of the fifth year was a momentous month—one of the palms 
began to bear. I had not expected reproduction so soon; not till the 
seventh year was it usual for a coconut planter to have his eyes gladdened 
by such a sight. This quick fruiting was extremely gratifying. It gave 
promise for the future. It clearly confounded those who had believed 
my venture sure to fail. 

That palm gave me a special delight. It was like a child to me. I knew 
it more intimately than I knew any other of the palms, for it grew nearest 
of all to the house—indeed, within five yards of it. I had watched every 
stage of its growth from a raw, uncertain stripling to a buoyantly beauti¬ 
ful adolescent. I had seen the slow unfolding of every one of its fronds, 
each longer and wider than the rest, seen them make their downward 
curvings till the lower ones swept the ground while the higher ones 
swished my roof. Often in my wanderings I had seen young palms like 
this, but never, it seemed to me, one so beautiful. I took photographs 
of it, as I might have taken portraits of a beloved child. It was more of a 
child to me than was Fitzherbert, I had bought Fitzherbert; but I had 
made that palm. 
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Three years later, the plantation was a thoroughly accomplished fact. 
Where once had been only the purple tangle o'f a jungle was now the 
green of palms in ordered array—palms so prodigal of foliage that they 
were as sprouting fountains of fronds, palms so fruitful that the grey 
soil about their bases was dotted with ripened, fallen nuts. I had done 
what I had set out to do. I fell now that I deserved a holiday—nothing of 
any great duration, just a week or two s jaunt somewhere, a week or 
two’s freedom from the cares and routines of agricultural life. 

So it was that in due course 1 appointed Billy Number Five manager 
in my place, bade gay farewell to the natives—and received sorrowful 
farewell in return, particularly from Mary Brown and Fitzherbert. I 
sailed in a visiting lugger to Thursday Island and there took passage in 
a steamer across the Gulf of Carpentaria s wide mouth to Darwin the 
capital of the Northern Territory of Australia. 

I chose Darwin as the scene of my holiday partly because it was con¬ 
veniently near, being distant only three days’ sail, and partly because 

it was a place to which I had never been. 

Darwin was not much of a town as towns go, being a straggling kind 
of a place, with streets which wandered into the bush, with four or five 
hotels of sorts, a scattering of shops, and an undue number of dwellings 
built of that most unsuitable material for tropical houses—corrugated 
galvanized iron. But I enjoyed my first sight of it immensely. 

I thought I could stay there indefinitely, that it would be long before 
my interest was exhausted. There were planters to visit and talk with 
on subjects like fruiting times, the advantages of red loam as compared 
with black mould, the uses and abuses of fertilizers. There were new 
people to be met each day, new sights to see, new things to hear. 

But 1 tired of it in a week, and accepted an invitation to accompany 
some of my new friends in a small auxiliary craft a hundred and fifty 
miles or so down the coast to Arnhem Land. It would be a leisurely 
wandering from place to place, they said, anchoring every day or two, 
staying on shore an hour, a day, a week, any old time at all. 

That journey was much like journeys I had made in my roaming days. 
It overflowed with variety. Never were there a few hours the same as any 
other few hours. In the morning we would sail passages where tides 
raced like flooded rivers, and in the afternoon lie along winding beaches 
where crocodiles we had thought were bits of driftwood went clumsily 
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to tlie water at the sound of our engine’s beat. One midday we would be 
standing up to the bluster of head seas which swept us end to end, and 
the next, making a wide and oily wake up a river smooth as glass. 

We were gloriously and delightfully indolent, and I gloried in the 
freedom, the lack of routine. It seemed strange indeed that I should 
have been content to remain in one place through eight full years. That 
life on the plantation, once so delightful and satisfying, was delightful 
and satisfying no longer. The instinct of the roamer, which I had told 
myself was dead, had but drowsed, and now was thoroughly awake. 

On our return to Darwin a Japanese steamer lay at the wharf. The 
mud of Java was on her anchors. 1 would have liked to take passage in 
her, to go with her whither she was bound—it didn’t matter where. But 
1 couldn’t go. There was the plantation. Already I was past my time for 
returning, I met some cattle-drovers about to set out for Boorooloola. I 
could have gone with them. This place with all the o’s in its name was 
said to be the most outback town in Australia and there would be all 
manner of adventures on the way. But I couldn’t go. There was the 
plantation. 

I damned the plantation, telling myself I had been a fool to hamper 
myself with a thing like that, and that a man’s possessions were nothing 
more than restrictions up>on his liberty of action. 

In this condition of mind I returned to it—and received such welcome 
from the tribe and Mary Brown and Fitzherbert and Billy Number Five 
that I wondered how I could leave them for ever, should opportunity 
arise. I looked at the tree which bore my initials, at the buoyant young 
palms. Never, I thought, would I find it in me to abandon all this. 

But when, some time later, a good price was offered me for my share 
in it all, I was far from being so sure. I saw myself journeying to the 
places to which I would journey were I free of the restriction of posses¬ 
sions. And I saw myself happy and content down the years in this place 
of mine. I wanted to go, and I wanted to stay, and knew not which to 
do. I made an indeterminate reply to the offer. The price was increased. 

And then the wanderlust welled up in me, strongly, insistently, and 
grew to a tidal wave that drowned all other desire, washed clear away 
the debris of the urge which had caused me to settle at all. The roamer 
that was I would not be denied. I accepted the price—and set forth on 
my wanderings once more. 




Born in Melbourne, Australia, in 1887, Jack McLaren ran 
away as a boy and took ship on a sailing vessel on the Aus- 
tralia-South Africa run. Later, he roamed tropical eastern 
Australia and the remoter parts of the South Pacific. As a 
deep-sea pearl diver, he walked many miles over the bottom 
of the Coral Sea; he hunted birds of paradise in the wilds of 
New Guinea; and coined his own currency to barter in copra 
in the Gulf of Papua and the Solomon Islands. In the Solo¬ 
mons McLaren met Jack London when the great author- 
adventurer was on his cruise in the Snar\^ and got from him 
the impulse to be a writer. 

It was years later, though, while living his Crowded Soli¬ 
tude at Cape York, that he wrote the first of his forty-one 
books, of which My Crowded Solitude has already become a 
classic. After a career of adventure such as few experience, 
McLaren finally settled down to lead a very quiet life in 
London, writing short stories and occasionally broadcasting 
until his sudden death in May 1954 - 


(Jack McLaren revisited Cape Yort(^ some years after the close of the 
adventure related in My Crowded Solitude. He found that 
had destroyed most of the coconut plantation. Many of his old friends 
amons the aborigines had died from a Spanish influenza epidemic. 
Since then the Australian Government has supplied vast reservations 
where the aborigines are free to continue to lead their tribal life.) 
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Cry and the Covenant is the true 
story, written in the form of a novel, of a 
brilliant medical crusader in Vienna and 
Budapest in the 1850’s. Quick-tempered 
young Dr. Ignaz Semmelweis once con¬ 
fessed to a friend : “I’ve got an incurable 
sickness . . . it’s pity.” Out of that pity 
grew his passionate struggle against the 
appalling ignorance and bigotry that 
doomed one woman in three to die of 
childbed fever. Here is the excitement of 
student life in Europe's gayest capital; the 
shocking conditions in hospitals where 
antisepsis was unknown; the backstairs 
conniving of Semmelweis’s vengeful medi¬ 
cal colleagues. Above all, here is the inspir¬ 
ing story of a great human being whose 
epoch-making discovery was literally a 
gift of life to millions. 

“An absorbing and magnificent story of 
a great man persecuted for his know¬ 
ledge.” —The Queen 

“A book which provides never-to-be- 
forgotten reading.” 

—Liverpool Evening Express 








HE WOMAN on the bed moaned. The pains were 
now occurring at three-minute intervals. This 
labour had been in progress for eight hours. 

When the first tentative contractions splayed 
in her pelvis, the woman had been breakfast¬ 
ing. She ate, she scrubbed the pewter plates, 
she reached for a towel. The first pain came. 
Her hand stopped, upthrust, her eyes widened, 
the room was gone, the day vanished. The pain passed. Now the room 
had air again. She stood, her mouth a Utile open, breathing slowly, lis¬ 
tening, looking inward, testing, smelling small breaths, waiting, at bay. 
Then the hand that rested upon the towel seized the towel and func¬ 
tioned among the dishes. But when the pains came even faster she 
turned to the bedroom and there she made her bed again, smoothing a 
layer of old sheets over the blankets. From her three dresses she took 
her best and put it on, she put on her best rings and the necklace of seed 
pearls, and her best shoes, and she lay upon the bed, her head upon the 
high feather pillow, and when her husband came in he found her thus 
and tiptoed out and rushed away to say her time had come. The woman 
smoothed at her dress. With middle-class restraint she stifled her cries. 

The name of this woman was Semmelweis and her labour occurred on 
the upper floor of a two-story house at Number One Burgauffahrt in 
Ofen, Hungary, near Buda, on the first of July in the year i8i8. 

When Joseph, her husband, opened the bedroom door again he was 
followed by two midwives. They were veiled. They came into the room 
quickly and behind them Joseph locked the door. Thereafter he put his 
back against it and listened and watched. 
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The first midwife approached the bed. Therese Semmelweis shut her 
eyes. Deprecatively, the midwife’s hands thrust under Thcrese’s dress, 
delicately and modestly pressed her knees apart, slipped into her body to 
discover the state of her labour. The second midwife, face averted, re¬ 
peated the examination. 

Their veils were carefully heavy. It was important to Therese that the 
midwives could not see her flesh for now the agonies of her embarrass¬ 
ment were greater than the birth pains. The midwives also were content 
for the veils hid their beards. These were doctors. They were dressed 
as women because until very lately it had been against the law for a 
doctor to deliver a child, and because many of this generation were still 
outraged that a man should look at a woman’s private parts. But Joseph 
Semmelweis and other Josephs throughout the world had begun to 
prefer doctors. Midwives had revived a fashion for bathing the newborn 
child in dog urine. And the last midwife to attend Mrs. Semmelweis 
had tied the birth-cord round Mrs. Semmelweis’s leg. 

So now there were doctors in Therese’s room, decorously veiled men, 
and despite their veils she shut her eyes and between pains fretted with 
embarrassment. Joseph leaned against the door. Another man. Three 
men in the small room and one woman. She shut her eyes, she blotted 
out the world; it is not my fault, she said to herself, and she held her 
eyes closed and waited. 

Her forelocks were curled in two sausages of hair on either side of her 
forehead. The remainder of her head was decently covered with a 
bonnet of fluted and ruflfled white linen tied under her chin. Her heavy 
Sunday dress covered her to the toes of her well-polished best shoes. 
Her house was in order. The doctors worked without ever lifting the 
woman’s dress. Thus and so her child would be born beneath that dress 
and the hem never raised above thewoman’sankles.Thebirthwasaccom- 
plishcd without incident. When it was over the doctors peered from the 
window, went out watchfully and silently and criminally into the night. 

In the bedroom Joseph Semmelweis sat at his wife’s bedside and 
welcomed with his eyes the new child, the fourth boy. He reflected. He 
named the child Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis. 

On the third day after Ignaz Philipp’s birth Therese spoke longingly 
of her other children. 
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“I wonder how it is with them, Joseph?” 

“I will go and sec. Father Miiller will he glad to learn of this one. 
Joseph Semmelweis turned from dressing and smiled at the cradle. The 

child lay quietly between the twin beds. 

"I should like to see Father,” said Thcrcse. She meditated, her large 

black eyes staring upward. 

“I will bring him then. I will bring him in a carriage.” 

There was a knock at the bedroom door. 

“Come in!" boomed Joseph. 

Instantly the door was flung open, and seven-year-old Joseph and hve- 
year-old Karl rushed into the room, halted, bowed, said good morning, 

ran to the cradle. 

“This morning he looks like you, Papa! 

“He looks like me! ” 

Young Joseph snatched the babe from the cradle. 

“Put him down!” roared the father. 

Joseph raced to the door with the child. 

“I want to show him ! The children arc waiting! ” 

“Joseph I ” 

The boy stopped instantly. 

"Yes, Father.” 

“He is not a sausage.” 

“No, Father.” 

“Do not carry him like a sausage.” 

“No, Father.” 

“Do you love your brother?” 

“Oh, yes. Father ! ” 

“Then take him out and show him to the other children. 

The door banged behind them. The clatter of their footsteps sped out 
of doors. The echoes settled. In her bed Thcrcse blinked. Her wi e 

mouth opened softly. 

“You arc a good man, Joseph.” 

He came to the bed instantly, a stern-faced man of forty whose brows 
furrowed while his eyes twinkled, whose mouth wried always a little to 

the left and upward. , , . i i 

Her left hand moved a little. Her finger-tips touched his knuckles, 

then slowly returned to the coverlet. She spoke to the ceding, brooding. 
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“The children must always be loved.” 

“My darling! They are our children. You know I shout. I love to 
shout! Do I shout too much? Do you think they fear me? Oh, no, 
Thercse! I am ashamed. 1 love them when 1 shout. That is how I love 
them. But hereafter . . 

“If you—if another woman—if you marry—it is natural . . .” 


“Thercse! 




“Only the children—they must love her too.” 

The room was silent. There was no breath. His heart pumped dry, 
his thought fled. 

“She will be good to you. She must be. Yet—you would not forget me, 
Joseph? Sometimes?” 

He licked the rustling paper of his lips. 

“HaHA!” he croaked. He tried to chide archly and his eyes were 
blind-sick. “Shall I call the priest, then? HaHA, Thercse! The priest 
maybe?” 

Smiling his crooked smile, he put his hand on her forehead. It was 
burning hot. He blinked. He kept his hand there. 

“You were restless last night, Thercse,” he said diffidently. “You 
were dreaming of some other man maybe?” 

“Do you think it is nothing for a woman to lie here and worry about 
you troublesome male creatures doing God knows what in her house?” 

“HaHA! The male creatures! Your head is hot, Thercse.” 

“My head is hot! Dust is gathering everywhere and he tells me . . .” 

“Do you feel pain, Thercse?” 

“Pain now ! Where should I feel pain?” 

“Your head is very hot.” 

“Get the priest, then! Call in the priest, tell him my head is hot, tell 
him you want another wife. . . .” 

“And your lips are dry. Thercse, your eyes are bright—your eyes are 
very bright. . . .” 

“When I was a girl in my father’s house you liked my eyes, you liked 
how bright they were. Now . . .!” 

“And your head is so hot—it burns. It burns my hand.” 

“Take it away, then! Take your silly hand away!” And she moved 
her head irritably, and his hand fell to the pillow. The pillow was wet. 

“Th^r^e-” And there was horror in his voice. 
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“Oh, leave me! Leave me, Joseph!” 

“Thercse!” He seized her hands. 

She turned then and looked into his eyes, miserably. “I am sick, 
Joseph,” she said, ashamed. 

He stared at her. 

“1 am sick down there,” and her shame made her voice a 
whisper. 

“Is it—is it ... r” 

“It is the sickness of childbed. Must I die, Joseph.'^ 

“You will be fine. It is nothing. I will go quickly. I will bring the 
doctors. It is nothing. Many have it. It is nothing. It is healthy!” he 
roared suddenly. “A little fever—a little nothing! Who cares.? Who 

cares for such a thing.?” 

“I will die, Joseph. As all women die of it.” 

He was already at the door. He turned and smiled broadly at her, the 
sweat dribbling down his ribs from his armpits, his knees cracking under 

him. 

“I love you, Joseph.” Her face was pillow-white. 

“I love you, Thercse,” he said numbly. His mouth wried up to the 

left. He blinked at her. 

“HaHA'” he roared. He ^rembled. And he was gone. 

The door closed behind him. He had gone without his hat. Ah, 
Joseph! She moved her body. She sighed. She lay still. She willed not 
to think. Life was a wraith, and it tiptoed through her body like a child 
in the dark, dreading, irresolute, peering at the invisible, the fnghttui, 
the deadly, the incomparable. Past known pain, known fever, known 
sweat. Thercse Semmelweis was still. When the children returned with 
the baby she closed her eyes. They put the child in the cradle. T ey 
tiptoed out. The door closed. The child slept. Her hand strayed to the 

"^"^Now in the streets, in the windows of houses, people watched Joseph 
Semmelweis run and craned their heads, saw he was bareheaded an 
gasped, remembered it was the third day, and exhaled understanding, 
fear and the common defeat. Frau Semmelweis had come to term. Mer 
child was born. Now it was the third day. She was sick. The birth sick¬ 
ness of women had come to her. And so she was living. And so she was 
dead. Speak gently, neighbour. Death is not deaf. 
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Death loped easily beside Joseph, diffidently, negligently, as he ate 
the wind, his teeth grating, sprinting madly to the doctors. Death loped 
quietly behind the three as they rushed to Thercse. 

And in the bedroom Death listened attentively as the doctors leaned 
in a corner, head to head, and spoke of what they knew not. So in the 
old times the medicine men painted symptoms and life on the walls of 
caves. 

“One reason for this—she is very dark-complected.” 

The second doctor thought of other possibilities and weighing them 
he selected one. 

“I would say—milk fever. Yes—but then—she has milk.” 

“It is undoubtedly puerperal fever.” 

“You think so.^ What have we got.^” He began to quote the author¬ 
ities. “Is what she has an illness that is independent as an entity but 
variable as a phenomenon.^” He thrust out his lip. “Has she measles— 
but no mcasle spots.^ Mumps with no swelling.^ Smallpox without 
sores.? To these and to other diseases each of which has a clearly recog¬ 
nizable sign one must answer—yes. This patient has a disease. It is 
symptomatic of any disease we know. But it has not the cardinal sign 
of any. Therefore . . 

“As I said. Puerperal fever.” 

“1 am afraid so.” 

“But I rather incline to the theory that puerperal is zymotic. I think 
we should treat for fermentation.” 

“Also—Hunter.” He said the name reverently. “Hunter considers 
puerperal is a colitis—an inflammation of the omentum. . . .” 

They turned and looked at the woman on the bed. They looked at 
Joseph, who stared at them hungrily, then conscientiously back at each 
other. 

“Of course Cruveilhier still feels puerperal fever is simply a miasma 
and if that’s so the weather certainly hasn’t been of the best lately, 
certainly not of the best, and according to the cosmic-telluric school 
puerperal comes from the atmosphere. . . 

“There is another school of thought,” the first doctor said conscien¬ 
tiously but without prejudice. 

“I know. The Divinum Aliquid —the unknowable—the something 
divine. . . 


V H E CRY .1 .V L> I' II E C U \ E .Y . / .Y T 




”l'hcrc were nu other tlietjriej> \s(jrth thscussin^. Now tliey had really 
come to an end. They stood in silence, considering. 

“I should say the prognosis is bad." 

' Two davs?" 

y 

“Two. Perhaps three." 

“That’s how she seems to me." 

“And treatment” 

“Well—a srn.ill dose ot spermaceti . . ." 

“C'erlainly can't do an\ harm. Perhaps some hemUjck in a miki saline 
draught and, ah, let's [)ut an opium plaster on her side." 

“Right.” 

Weil, it had come to an end. then. Thes had done what they could 
do. It was over. I'hev turned and stared at the woman on the bed. She 
stared back at them. There was not much hope in her e\es. There was 
no hope whatever in the eyes of Joseph, his back against the door. Por 
these were doctors. There were greatness and majesty in them. Behind 
their eyes, implicit in them, was knowledge. I'heir frock coats, heavy 
with significance, medalled with gouts of long-dried blood, stifi and 
crusted, like jewels, these things bore witness to the size of their prac¬ 
tice. the number of their cases, the vast nobility of their wisdom. 

They were great doctors. CJod would speak through them. In a 
Hilda there were no better. The fever—the terrible childbed fever— they 
knew the feN'er. Beyond their wisdom lay only (Jod. 

For a while the doctors meditated remedies. In the end they setth'd 
upon the Dunnum Aliqutcl. For this, there being no remedy, they bled 
her and departed. Death shrugged and went with them. 

On the fourth day the fever rose. In the night Thercse was delirious 
cried for the new babv, crushed him, babbled of her girlhood, glared 
unseeing at the tear-swollen eyes of Joseph. On the morning of the 
fifth day she wakened towards noon from a deep coma. She saw him on 
his knees. “Joseph," she whispered. Then her eyes closed again. 

Prom the morning of the sixth day onward Ihcrese began to ma 
prove. She was long abed. She rose emaciated, helpless, more than a 
month later. I’he grateful family prayed thanksgiving. Friends came 
to call. Baby Ignaz Philipp had a mother. Joseph had a wife. 

Far awav in Vienna, in a small room in the palace, Lucas Johann 
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Boer stood at bay among a company of his fellow doctors and an array 
of curious courtiers. 

There was triumph in the room, and hatred was a long-nursed cancer 
and Lucas Boer stood alone. For thirty years he had stood alone, and 
the Lying-in Division of the great Vienna General Hospital was born 
under his direction, and for thirty years he fought death in its corridors 
and envy in the air and hale and jealousy and intrigue throughout the 
palace. 

He stood at bay, now, for the last time. In his hand was a paper, and 
on the paper was the hospital record for the year past, twenty-six dead 
out of three thousand and sixty-six patients, a mortality of -84 per cent. 
The paper was no shield, no buckler against his fellow doctors. They 
had found an excuse. 

“You will not permit midwifery to be taught on the cadaver instead 
of the inanimate phantom?” 

Lucas Boer dropped his eyes wearily. He tried to smile. 

“I am sorry, gentlemen.” 

The room was alive with triumph. Men lowered their lids to hide it. 

“That is all, then. Doctor.” 

He left the room and the palace, and walked out into the night. 

A little fawning man came forward. He smiled ingratiatingly and 
his fat body trembled. He licked his lips. His name was Jacob Klein. 
He would be the next director of the Lying-in Division of the Vienna 
General Hospital. His entire career would depend upon his fellow 
doctors and official favour. He had been Boer’s assistant. 

Now cadavers replaced phantoms. Now rotting flesh replaced a harm¬ 
less doll. 

In the first year of Klein’s directorship two hundred and thirty-seven 
patients out of three thousand and thirty-six died from infection, a mor¬ 
tality of 7*8 per cent. For Klein it was a good year. Perhaps his best. 



iV.' Jr\. 


at the master. He looked 


rtna virutnijitc ctino, the ic.jchcr said. The 
phrase plucked the violins of his memory. He 
read on, he closed his eyes, he rode the wind, 
he prowed the far-bosomed waves. 

“Arma i/irumque cano, Trojae qui primus 
ab oris . . He opened his eyes. He blinked. 
He inspected the schoolboys dully. 

“Ignaz Philipp!” The boy rose. He looked 

at the book. He licked his lips. 


“Yes! Well!” 

In the room the dust hung still. Terror kicked him. The boy plunged. 
“The arms—the arms, that is, the arms sing of the man, ... 

The master narrowed his eyes, incredulous. “This is revision, he 
said. “This is revision, Ignaz Philipp.” His voice rose. 

“The man sings—the arms . . .” 

“Stop!” shouted the teacher. 

His gaze swivelled from boy to boy. He looked incredulously again 
at Ignaz Philipp. He stepped from the platform, walked down the 
aisle, and with a sideways buffet knocked the husky boy into his seat. 
Ignaz Philipp slumped there, relieved, uncomplaining. 

“You fool! You stupid fool! ” The other boys stared at their desks. 
The teacher turned, strode up the aisle, mounted the platform. 

Ignaz Philipp raised his hand. “Sir teacher Albers—what kind of 

arms.?” 

The class sucked in a breath. Mr. Albers stared. Armsr 


“With respect—‘the arms,’ it says here.” 
“Weapons, blockhead. Weapons to fight with. 
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Ignaz Philipp lowered his head. “With permission, sir teacher Albers 
His voice was high. He swallowed. “What did the arms look 
like,” blurted the boy, “that is, the kind—what they looked like . . . ?“ 

His voice crumbled. He stood, waiting. His eyes despaired and, as 
Mr, Albers looked on at him steadily, his face crimsoned. Then Mr. 
Albers looked away swiftly, gave the next paragraph of text, chose 
another boy to recite. 

"Musa, tnihi caitsas memora —Muse, tell me the cause. . . 

The lesson lagged on. At last it stumbled to an end. The pupils rose, 
formed a file, shambled to the door, escaped. From out of doors came 
the customary roar of their freedom. Mr. Albers looked up. It appeared 
Ignaz Philipp was still in his scat. 

“You may go home, Ignaz Philipp.” 

“Yes, sir.” He rose. He looked despairingly at Mr. Albers. “If you 
please, Mr. Albers—a great favour”—his eyes begged him not to be 
angry—“all I wanted to know—I thought—if you would tell me , . 

“You arc a bad pupil, Ignaz Philipp. You do not study. You do not 
pay attention. You will not apply yourself. What will happen to you, 
Ignaz Philipp.^” 

The boy hung his head, miserable. “Answer me, Ignaz Philipp.” 

“It was about the arms, sir teacher Albers. I was studying, and then 
I started to think about the arms.” 

“What is it, Ignaz Philipp.? What is it about the arms.?” 

“Aren’t they important, sir teacher Albers.?” 

“They are not important. We arc not studying arms.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We are studying Latin. We are studying a language, a certain 
tongue— arma viritmqtie cano . . .” He shaped his voice to descend into 
the ages. “Don’t you feel that.? Don’t you see what I’m telling you?” 

“Yes, sir teacher.” 

“You see nothing. You feel nothing. Go home and study. Remember 
it is the language. Go home. Go in peace. Only the language , . 

He remained at his desk after the boy had left. From outside he heard 
a shriek, “What kind of arms?” as the boys greeted Ignaz Philipp, then 
the shrill noises of flight. “If he does so badly with me, what is he doing 
in the classrooms of the others? This son of a grocer?” He thought about 
this. Then he rose and left the classroom to find out. 
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At dinner that night Ignaz Philipp ate silently. Several times he 

sierhed. “Are you sick. Ignaz Philipp?” asked Thcrese. 

^‘He is thinking,” grinned Joseph, the eldest brother. “He always 

looks sick when he thinks.” 

“Papa,” said Ignaz Philipp, “I would like to know something. ’ 
“What is it, boy?” 

“I would like to know, Papa, what kind of arms did they have when 


there were Greeks?” 

“Well, boy, the same kind of arms I have.” 

“Maybe they were longer,” said Thcrese. "In the old days—I think 
I have heard such a thing—people had longer arms.” 

“He means arms to fight with,” said Joseph. 

“HaHA! The Greeks are like the Turks, maybe? Curved swords. 


perhapsScimitars?” ^ r- l • 

“Why do you worry about such things?” said Thcrese. ‘ Fighting 

and bloodshed—where do you learn such things?” 

“It was in school. Mama. It was something we learned today.” 

“What did you learn today?* asked K-arl. 

''Arma-arnia something,” said Ignaz Philipp. 

"Arma virumtjite cano,” said brother Joseph. “1 sing of arms and 
of the man. . . 

“Yes, but what kind of arms?” 

“The bow, silly. A long-bow. And a spear. And of course a sword. 
Sometimes they threw stones. . . . 

“With a sling,” said Karl. . a 

“A long-bow,” Ignaz Philipp repeated reverently. “And a spear and 

a sword. And sometimes a sling ...” 

Father Joseph beamed proudly. Thcrese beamed back. 

“You see? In this house everyone is clever. Here’s a gulden apiece. 


“Thank you. Papa.” 

“Study hard, boys.” 

From the floor below came the tinkle of the shop bell. 

“At this hour?” said Thcrese. 

“Go and see, Joseph,” said the father. 

The boy clattered downstairs. He returned wide-eyed. 

“It is sir teacher Albers,” he said, breathless. To rn 

“Your coat, Joseph.” cried Thcrese, and the father dashed back into 
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the room, struggled his coat on, dabbed at his hair, rushed out. 

Therese l(x>ked at them. “It is I, Mama,” said Ignaz Philipp. 

“What have you done, Ignaz Philipp?” 

“I go to school. Mama. But I don’t study.” 

The door opened. Behind Papa stood sir teacher Albers. No one 
looked at teacher Albers. They looked at Papa. There was no expression 
on Papa’s face. He looked briefly at Mama. Then he seated Mr. Albers. 

“Go to bed, boys,” he said, and Joseph and Karl bowed and left 
the room. “Sit down, Ignaz Philipp. Now let us begin. Do me the 
honour, sir teacher Albers, will you say again that which you had the 
kindness to relate to me downstairs?” 

“It is not that he’s a bad boy,” Mr. Albers began deprecatingly. 

“A glass of Tokay, sir teacher Albers?” 

“A small glass, perhaps.” He glanced about him. “One can see he 
comes of a good family.” 

“Has he done something wrong?” 

Mr. Albers looked carefully at Joseph. He raised his glass to his lips. 
Therese looked fearfully at her husband. 

“He does not study,” Joseph said wonderingly. “He is failing. He is 
failing in everything.” He said this carefully, anxious to omit not a 
syllable, not a clue, to these words which were to him without mean¬ 
ing. He turned to Mr. Albers. “Are you sure this is the one? We have 
a large family. You mean perhaps Joseph? Or Karl? This one,” he said 
anxiously, “this one is Ignaz Philipp.” 

Mr, Albers sighed, “This is the one,” he said sadly. 

“But he knows so much,” said Therese, “He is for ever asking ques¬ 
tions—questions from class.” 

Mr. Albers nodded. “I know his questions,” he said. 

They looked at Ignaz Philipp. The boy kept his shame-filled eyes 
down. His body, large for a boy of twelve, trembled; he put up a 
clumsy hand to the disorder of his yellow hair. “Questions are not 
study,” said Mr. Albers. “It is necessary to study.” 

“What is it that he doesn’t study?” Joseph asked Mr. Albers. 

“He studies nothing,” said Mr. Albers. “Not arithmetic . . 

“But he helps me keep the books—he is always so correct. . . 

“Nor composition, nor grammar, nor spelling, nor punctuation, nor 
German ...” 
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“With respect, sir teacher Albers.” Joseph interrupted. His face was 
wary. now. and the confusion was gone. “You said German?” 

“His German is atrocious.” Mr. Albers said sadly. 

“Wc-ah'We arc Hungarians,” said Joseph. “Of course we are Hun- 


crarians, you understand.” 

“Yourself?” asked Therese. 

“I, too, am Hungarian,” said Mr. Albers. 

“Albers,” said Joseph. He savoured tlie word. “A Hungarian name. 


9 y 


He turned to Mr, Albers. 

The teacher reddened. “We are one country, Mr. Semmelweis, Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary. And the mother tongue of this united nation is in¬ 
deed German. It is very necessary that a boy speak German if it is the 


speech of his fatherland.” 

“I speak a little German.” said Joseph. “My wife speaks very good 
indeed. I have forgotten much. But I manage. Still—this is Hungary. 
“Austria-Hungary, with respect, honoured Mr. Semmelweis.” 

Joseph turned from Mr. Albers and looked steadily at Therese. 

“But it is not alone German,” Mr. Albers cried. “The boy is failing 
in everything. You must understand, sir. He does not, will not study! 
“Do you beat him, sir teacher Albers? 

“Of course I beat him. It does no good. It is not his teacher who 
fails, Mr. Semmelweis. It is he—the boy—who has failed Not I. 

“You beat him and he does not speak good German.” Joseph nodded 
his head slowly. In his mind the riddle was over. The incredible had 
become a simple situation after all, ludicrous really, completely under¬ 
standable. And at the end of the table Ignaz Philipp felt his exonera¬ 
tion, and raised his eyes humbly. “It is true. Papa. 

“He is a good boy. Mr. Semmelweis. But if he does not study he 

will have to leave school.” , . 

Therese caught her breath. Her mouth opened and her eyes wid¬ 
ened. Joseph glanced at her from the corner of his eye. He became 

the merchant and the protector and the diplomat. 

“HaHA!” he said heartily. He clapped Mr. Albers on the ^hou der. 

“Another glass, sir teacher Albers! Come, drink up. drink ^ httle 
matter, you might say, a matter between men. shall we say. HaHA. 
Serious, yes, certainly serious!” He glanced severely at gnaz 
His frown cleared and he smiled engagingly. “Let us have no talk of 
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leaving school. Ha! Here is a little boy—there is a big school—here 
is a great teacher”—he leaned forward confidentially—“the greatest, 
one has heard, in all Ofen, in all Buda, perhaps in all Hungary.” Mr. 
Albers looked down modestly. 

“I beg of you, Mr. Semmelweis . . .” 

“You see, Mama? A great man like Mr. Albers, so fine a teacher, 
look at him as he sits there, honouring our humble house, he will never 
let a litde boy leave his school a failure. How could he? How could 
a learned man like that do such a thing?” 

“Another glass, sir teacher Albers, if I may presume on your learned 
good nature?” said Thcrese. 

“With great respect—a small glass, perhaps.” 

“1 am so glad you are here,” Joseph said. “The boy has been plaguing 
us. 1 have, you understand, no great education. Ha! What need for 
Latin to run a grocer’s shop! He asks questions, sir teacher Albers.” 

“1 know.” 

“I cannot answer him. That is natural. All right, Ignaz Philipp. 
Here is your teacher. Go ahead, ask.” 

“It is nothing,” the boy mumbled. 

“HaHA! Nothing! Are you dumb, now? Ask about the arms!” 

“Still the arms?” Mr. Albers said wearily. 

“Joseph told me.” Ignaz Philipp hung his head. 

“They carried bows, my boy,” said Mr. Albers. “Spears, swords, 
whatever they wanted. Is that enough? Are you satisfied now?” 

“You see, boy? That’s your teacher! Have you finished?” 

“What kind of wood?” said Ignaz Philipp in a low voice. 


“In die bows? Just wood from the trees.” 

“From our kind of trees?” 

Mr. Albers frowned. “What docs it matter what kind of trees?” 

“I thought—if perhaps I wanted to make myself such a bow—if I 
knew the kind of tree . . 

“You study your lessons,” said Mr. Albers, “and you won’t have 
time to play with bows. You might hurt someone. Have you thought 
of that?” 

“Last week it was how do birds fly?” said Therese intently. She 
waved her hand as though it did not matter. “And why does cement 
hold stones together? And once before, what is the lightning?” 
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“And why do we not speak Latin?” broke in Joseph. 

“And what makes holes in cheese?” 

“And why docs a candle burn?” 

They stopped for a moment and stared, Ignaz Philipp, Joseph and 

Thcrese, at Mr. Albers, waiting for his answers. 

He laughed heartily. They continued to stare at him hopefully. He 
stopped laughing. He paused a moment to consider these things. He 

looked back at them, serious. ^ • u • 

"He is not sent to school to ask questions, Mr. Semmelweis. He is 

sent to study. The courses are all laid down by the Imperial Austrian 

Government. I am there to instruct him. I do my best.” 

"You need not say more,” said Joseph. 

“Not a word,” said Therese. . . , u 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Albers, waving his hand dismissingly, such 

questions . . ^ 

“I would not dignify them with answers, said Thcrese. 

“You should be ashamed, Ignaz Philipp,” said Joseph. 

“I am ashamed, Papa.” i c • *> 

“He must study, Mr. Semmelweis. That is the whole of it. 

“I think we can take care of that,” said Joseph, smiling at Mr. Albers 

“we—this greatly distinguished teacher and this humble and unlearned 


grocer 


“He will be all right,” Mr. Albers said graciously. “I will take per¬ 


sonal interest.” ^ _ . , •»» n 

“HaHAl” roared Joseph. “Another glass? No? Come! I will walk 

down with you! Perhaps you will do me the honour—take a bottle 

home with you—a new shipment—for the nobility only—but,^ then, 

humble grocer that I am, I can tell a noble when I see one. . . . 

He laughed a great shouting laugh. 

Mr. Albers made a deprecating gesture. They passed downstairs to¬ 
gether. The noise of their footsteps ended. “Well! ” said Therese. 

And Ignaz Philipp looked at her a moment, then ran and put hi 
head on her shoulder. Her hand went to his hair. When Joseph came 

back to the room he found them thus. . , . c m, 

“You see?” said Joseph. He went to the door and 
“You see? A German. Did you ever hear of a Hungarian Albers. e 


a German!” 
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“It's not only that, Papa. It’s so hard for me to study.” 

“Are you ashamed, boy?” 

“I am so ashamed, Papa, 1 could die.” 

But Joseph and Thercsc barely heard him. It was clear that he should 
be ashamed. It did a boy no harm. But the fingers of their minds peeled 
the problem and felt the kernel and their faces cleared. They smiled 
relief to each other. 

“He beats the boy,” Therese said. 

“And the boy will not learn German.” 

“He was not born a German.” 

“Why don’t you study, boy?” Joseph asked curiously. 

“I don’t know,” the boy said miserably. “Sometimes I study, some¬ 
times I don’t study. Sometimes the world is so full of things and I 
start thinking about them and time flies and all of a sudden I am in 
class. . . .” 

“And the questions,” Joseph shouted suddenly. “Did you see? Did 
you watch his face? A teacher!” He spat the word. “A teacher cannot 
answer a child’s simple questions? Who is cleverer? Tell me that? 
Who is cleverer, the child or the teacher?” 

“Joseph!” Therese reproved anxiously. 

“Do you think honoured sir distinguished Albers ever thought of 
such questions?” 

“Joseph, the boy . . 

“That is why he is a teacher. That is why a poor grocer, an unlearned 
man, can give him a bottle of wine he cannot buy. . . 

He turned suddenly to Ignaz Philipp. 

“And that is why you must study, boy. Do you see that? Do you 
want to be a teacher? And take a grocer’s charity? That is why you 
must study and study and study. So that when you grow up and become 
a military accountant, you can rise and rise and rise.” 

Ignaz Philipp looked at his father lovingly. His whole simple heart 
shone from his eyes with adoration. 

“Whatever you say. Papa.” 

“I love you, boy.” 

“I love you. Papa.” 

And advancing, Joseph gave him such a hug as cracked his ribs. 
Mama stooped, only, and kissed his cheek. 




N THE birth wards of Vienna, Death was 
weary. Seven hundred and fourteen women 
were dead in childbirth. There were years 
when he was not so weary, when every third 
woman died, every fourth, every fifth. This 
year, this happy 1834 , he yawned and ripped 
the life from one in fourteen. Go fearfully, 
woman, go fearfully; fourteen will enter the 

hospital, but one will remain. 

In London a paper is published in English concerning a discovery 
made eighteen years before. “In 1816 1 was consulted by a young woman 
presenting general symptoms of disease of the heart. This is a s y 
a man of delicacy, and the bosom was young and pink and buxom. His 
ears tingled, they reddened. And yet he must press ear to that breast, he 
must listen. “The patient’s age and sex did not permit me to resort to 
direct application of the ear to the chest. 1 recalled a wclLknown aco^tic 
phenomenon, namely, if you place your ear against one end of a wooden 
beam the scratch of a pin at the other extremity is most distinctly 
audible. Taking a sheaf of paper, I rolled it into a very tight roll, one 
end of which I placed over the praecordial region, while I put my 
to the other. I was both surprised and gratified at being able to hear the 
beating of the heart with much greater clearness and distinctness th 

I had ever done before by direct application of my ear. ... 

The discoverer was Ren£ Laennec; the discovery the 
In Vienna, Joseph Skoda stands apprehensively before ^r. J 
Klein, head ;f the Lying-in Division of the Vienna General Hospital. 

Dr. Klein looks up from his papers. 
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“Dr. Skoda, a month ago I received complaints about you and I 
called you here to discuss these complaints. It was related to me that in 
your wards you were annoying the patients by poking their chests and 
abdomens with a—a stick—which you were good enough to explain to 
me was a device put forth by a Frenchman for listening to noises in the 
patient’s body. A device, 1 need hardly say, which has not come to my 
attention, and which is not included in the already large selection of 
instruments now at the disposal of reputable physicians.” 

“It is a stethoscope, sir director Klein, it is called a stethoscope, in¬ 
vented by Dr. Rene Laennec of Paris. The heart, the lung sounds are 
greatly magnified by it. ...” 

“At that time I suggested to you that such innovations are out of 
place in the Vienna General Hospital and that grave scandal could arise 
through the use of untested and unauthorized instruments, rightly re¬ 
flecting upon myself as a director of this institution.” 

“Dr. Laennec’s paper has been translated into English and German. 
It is a harmless instrument, sir director, of no peril to the patient. . . 

“When you left my office it was my understanding that you were 
henceforth to discontinue annoying patients with this childish toy.” 

“If the director, with all respect, were to listen through this instru¬ 
ment . . 

“I have, however, to my utter amazement, continued to receive in¬ 
timations that you have disregarded my wishes. I have personally found 
out from your patients that you are continuing to annoy, tickle and 
otherwise plague them with this unprofessional piece of wood.” 

“It is true. I have continued to use the stethoscope.” 

“You have continued to endanger your patients, to disobey your 
director. Dr. Skoda, I no longer find your conduct childish. I find it— 
insane. You apparently have a gift for innovations, for the inventive. 
I am going to deal with you leniently. Your new post will afford you 
full opportunity to labour among the inventive. I am transferring you 
to the St. Ulrich’s Lunatic Asylum. You are relieved, as from this in¬ 
stant, of all duties at Vienna General.” 

“But, sir doctor, sir director Klein . . .” 

“You may consider this interview has ended.” 

Joseph Skoda left the Vienna General Hospital that afternoon. A 
porter carried his trunk to a waiting carriage. Skoda embraced with his 
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eyes the far-reaching buildings of the hospital, the cathedral of Euro- 
fian medicine of which suddenly he was no lonpr a communicant. 
Standing thus, outside, dispossessed, the small, thickly built man sur- 
ing through gold-rimmed glasses trembled in a spasm of insecurity, 

shame and loss. 

“Where to, honoured sir?” the driver called. 

“St. Ulrich’s Lunatic Asylum,” he said. Than he smiled at the shock 
in the driver’s face. “It’s all right. I’m a doctor. I belong there.” 

Sitting in the carriage, Skoda resolutely put away confusion and 
terror, bent himself to review his career. He had used the stethoscope 
on at least four hundred patients. He could now diagnose with not 
more than two dozen finger taps, no more than a minute of stethoscope 
listening. His diagnoses were almost invariably correct. By constant 
listening he could now distinguish between even the finest tones in a 
patient’s breathing, between the differences in dry or fluid-packed 
tissues. He had entered an astounding new world. Then—Klein. 

Skoda worked at St. Ulrich’s Lunatic Asylum for four months. Then 
he obtained a job as a police doctor. He began to court those who could 
help him. He made himself liked by a minor official, then by another 

and another. • i- • 

He was not long at the police station. He had discovered glides. 

He would never again, in ail his life, be unprotected. Patiently, step 
by step, official by official, he manipulated, he planned, he plotted, he 
achieved. Less than six months after he was appointed to ^e polico 
statio.^ Joseph Skoda was back at Vienna General Hospital. His sn^e 
was as broad as ever. He was assigned to diseases of the chest. Me 
tapped and listened to his heart’s content. His place was now secure. 

In England the first English railway has been built. Slavery has )ust 
been outlawed and 700.000 Negroes freed. Dr. John Hunter has an¬ 
nounced that syphilis and gonorrhea are the same disease, (paries 
Darwin has set out on an expedition to South America. John Dalton 
has announced the atomic theory. Sir Astley Paston Cooper has per¬ 
formed an amputation at the hip joint. « _ 

In America, the telegraph has been invented, the first steamboat has 

crossed the Atlantic. Usnea, a moss scraped from the skulls of crimina 
hung in chains, is a popular physicians’ remedy for nervous or wasnng 
diseases. Ephraim McDowell has removed the first ovarian tumou , 
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working without anaesthesia or antisepsis, a crowd waiting outside to 
hang him if the patient died and the patient singing hymns while he 
cut. 

The ovum, the mammalian ovum, has just been discovered by von 
Baer, but the basis of conception, the union of the spermatozoa with 
the ovum, will not be discovered for forty-one years, and not for sixty- 
nine years will the physiology of the menstrual cycle be described. 
There has never been an appendicectomy, an operation on the gall 
bladder, an operation for the cure of inguinal hernia, a successful 
hysterectomy, a kidney removal, a prostatectomy or an operation for a 
tumour of the brain. 

In Buda, Joseph Semmelweis, elder brother, has finished school, 
assists his father in the grocery. Karl is finishing agricultural school, 
is already apprenticed to a farmer. 

At Number One Burgauffahrt, on the evening of a pleasant Satur¬ 
day in October, Joseph the father stands in the doorway. He bids fare¬ 
well to sir teacher Hans Zimmerman. Sir teacher Zimmerman waves 
back with difficulty; under both his arms are botdes of wine. When 
the teacher is out of sight, Joseph shuts the door, stands in the hallway 
a moment, thinking, then slowly climbs the stairs. Waiting where he 
had left him is Ignaz Philipp. 

“I will study, Father! You will see! This time I will study!” 

“You see how it is, boy.” 

“I know. Papa, I know, I know.” 

“Teacher after teacher.” 

“It is my fault. All my fault.” 

“What is it you want to do, boy.?” 

“Papa, 1 want to leave school.” 

“You want to leave school.?” 

“Yes, Papa, leave and be done. I’m no student, Papa. I hate lessons. 
I hate study. I want to help you in the shop, be a farmer, be a car¬ 
penter—anything.” 

“But you can’t leave school, Ignaz. You’re not ready! Look at me— 
I’m a grocer. Do you think I want to be a grocer.? Do you think a 
grocer helps Hungary.?” 

“I’ll help Hungary, Papa. I’ll do anything. Only—no more school. 
I can’t. Papa, I can’t do it. It’s not for me.” 
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“Ignaz Philipp, listen to me. This is important. I have just had a 
thought. How would you like—how would you like to go to Vienna.?” 

"To Vienna, Papa.?” 

“With fifty gulden—fifty gulden, mind—fifty gulden a month—just 

for spending money.” 

“Fifty gulden! Vienna!” 

“Don’t be hasty. Perhaps you won’t like Vienna. There are many 
cafes there, singing and dancing, a big city, better than Paris, beautiful 

girls, many a strange sight—ch, Ignnz Philipp.’' 

“Am I to go to Vienna.? Is that your word.? Am I really to go, 

then.?” 

“You will go to Vienna. You, boy.” 

“To be a military auditor.?” 

“To be a lawyer.” 


“A lawyer I ” 

“First a lawyer. Perhaps there will be time to study at the same time 
to be a military auditor. You will study at Vienna University. 


“I can’t wait, Papa. . . 

Ignaz Philipp raced to Thercse. He stammered the 
“And so—to Vienna, Mamal” 


incredible news. 


“I will tell you a thing. You must never mention it.” 


He shook his head quickly. 

“You alone, my boy, you alone have always made Papa happy. Did 
you know that.? No. You didn’t. But whatever Papa said you have 
always answered: ‘Yes, Papa. As you say, Papa.’ He puts his hope in 
you, he will make you what he has never been, he would give you the 

fondest dream his life has ever given him. ... j • • 

Ignaz Philipp flinched. “I know. It frightens me, Marna. And its 
easy for me to accept the career he decides. Because I don’t really care 
what I do. To me one thing’s as good as another. I don’t seem to have 

any hungering for anything. No goal. No purpose. . , j a 

She smiled gently into his troubled eyes. She took his hand and 


stroked it, 

“It will come, Ignaz Philipp,” she said serenely. 


1 



N VIENNA, in the year 1836, three young men 
walked down Margareten Street into the en¬ 
trance of an apartment house. 

“Wait a minute!” One of them stopped. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“We can’t go plunging in like that!” The 
other two looked at him expectandy. “He 
might have a girl up there!” 

“At this hour?” 

“It’s nearly noon! 

“Is there a bad hour for such a thing? No, wait! I’m serious! You 
know Semmy! ” 

“Maybe he’s got two girls!” 

“Maybe three! One for each of us! Come on!” 

Up the stairs they pounded. At a doorway they stopped. Then they 
began to hammer on the door. 

“Get up, wild man! ” 

“Hope of the Hungarians—arise!” The door opened, and instandy 
the three plunged into the room, one raced to peer under the bed, the 
second went straight to the cupboard, the third yanked aside the 
window curtains. 

“Where are they?” 

“Go away, imbeciles. Leave me in peace.” 

“Where are the women?” 

“What women?” 

“What women, he asks! You wouldn’t know a woman if you saw 
one, would you? Look at him!” 
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“Go away, fellows. I love you, but I haven’t studied for a week. To¬ 
day I have to study.” 

“Are you sure you haven’t got a girl here? Well, no matter we ve 
brought something better than girls.” Emd pushed a young man for- 
ward “Look at this! This is Rudi! Meet Rudi. Rudi is going to be a 
real genuine doctor. Do you know where weVe going tomorrow morn¬ 
ing.? We’re going to the Schwarzspanierstrasse—to the old munitions 

factory. ...” • t** 

“We’re going to see an actual anatomy demonstration. 

“Where they cut up bodies . . . 

“You’re fooling!” 

“Ask Rudi I ” 

Rudi nodded tolerantly. 

“Oh, yes. It’s the real thing all right.” 

“Let me come too!” 

“Hungarians can't stand the sight of blood. ... 

“It’s all right with me," said Rudi. “But you’ll have to behave your- 

self. No swooning or any other such nonsense. 

“You see what we do for you? ” . u » 

“And tonight Emil here is giving a party. See that you re there. 

“I’ve got to study. I’ve really got to study some time. ... 

He looked uncertainly at his books and papers strewn on a «bk 
One of the young men promptly strode to the table and completely dis- 

arranged them. „ 

“Oh well—I might as well—God! I hate law. ... 

“Who likes it?” They walked to the door. “You be there tomg , 

then!” 

They'^clumped down the stairs, they burst into 
they marched over the pavement towards the distant spires of the 

versity of Vienna. . „ 

“He’s a very amusing fellow, that Semmelweis. 

“Is he a clown or what?” , , c a Hun- 

“No, he’s no clown. He doesn’t even know he * 
garian, that’s all. A real peasant type. He’s so sunple he makes you 

laugh. We get a lot of fun out of him.” 

“Doesn’t he know it?” 
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“Of course not. He thinks everybody is like him.’* 

“I wouldn’t want to make him mad. Not with that build.” 

“Don’t worry. We’ve got him trained. You’ll see him in action to¬ 
night.” 

Towards evening Ignaz Philipp put aside his books with a sigh of 
relief. Stimulated by the thought of the party, he had studied conscien¬ 
tiously all day. Now he rose, put on his student’s cap, shrugged into 
his coat and left the room excitedly. 

He went to a bakery and bought some little cakes, then to a tavern 
and bought three bottles of wine. 

Now, his arms filled, he walked to Emil’s rooms. In the street an 
occasional man or woman turned to look at him. These Viennese, he 
thought tolerandy. They’ll turn to stare at anything. He reached Emil’s 
rooms. The district was for the wealthy. He walked over the thick 
carpets up the stairs, a little subdued by the elegance about him. From 
the second landing came a great sound of revelry. He smiled and 
quickened his pace. At the door he shifted the bundles and knocked. 
For a moment there was no answer. He raised his hand to knock 
louder. The door opened. An elegant young man his own age con¬ 
fronted him with a smile of welcome. He saw the bundles. His smile 
disappeared. 

“Take them to the service entrance,” he said. 

Ignaz Philipp glanced bewilderedly at the bundles. 

“Do I look like a delivery boy.? I’m invited here.” 

“I’m sure there’s some mistake. Have you got the right address.? Ex¬ 
cuse me. . . .” He started to close the door. 

“Is this a joke.?” Ignaz Philipp cried. He put his foot in the door. 
Emil appeared. 

“Hello, Naci! What’s the matter.?” 

“Am I supposed to be here or not.?” 

“Of course you are. Come on in. What have you got there.?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the elegant young man, “I naturally as¬ 
sumed you were a delivery boy. . . 

“Naci, this is Friedrich von Koenig—Freddie—this is Ignaz Philipp 
Semmelweis.” 

“I bought some cakes and wine—I suppose I do look like a delivery 
boy, at that.” 
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Emil took him from group to group. At each group the automatic 
smiles of welcome stiffened a little and the guests glanced inquiringly 
at Emil, at the sight of Ignaz Philipp, the curious cadence of his Ger¬ 
man. The wine was poured more frequently. Ignaz Philipp found him¬ 
self with a blonde girl. 

“And what do you do? he asked her, 

“I’m a dancer.” 

“Is that so? Now, what kind of dancing do you do? 

“Let’s talk about you. Is it true you brought food and wine with you 

tonight?” 

“Of course. How did you find out? 

“My dear boy, everybody knows it by this time.” She looked at him 

with amusement. “Is that what they do in Hungary.-- ’ 

“What’s wrong with that? Bringing a little wine and cakes to a 


party?” 

“You droll, wonderful man.” 

“In Hungary wc have a poem about it even—‘Who brings but 

empty hands today . . ” . ,,, 

“Wait, wait!” She rose. “A gentleman is going to recite a poem! 

she cried. Heads turned towards them. “A poem,” she called out, 

“about bringing food to a party . . . 

Ignaz Philipp smiled good-naturedly. 

“ ‘Who brings but empty hands today . . ” he began. 

“In Hungarian! Please l' In Hungarian!” 

He shrugged. Raising his voice slightly, he recited *e poem m Hun¬ 
garian. There was a burst of laughter and applause. He saw Emil cla^ 
ping vigorously. He took the blonde girl’s arm and led her over 

him. 

“So you recite poetry too!” Emil said. 

“Isn’t he wonderful?” the girl said happily. 

“I wish there was a band,” said Ignaz Philipp. “I d like to dance 
with you. I’ve never danced with a real dancer. 

“Are you a dancer too?” asked the girl. 

“Now you’re making fun of me. ... j >» 

“Don’t be silly, Naci. Show her that Hungarian czardas. 


“Not here.” 

‘Go on, show her. How does it 


go—da-da-da-DUM'dum-dum 
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Ignaz Philipp grinned and put out his arms. The girl came closer. 
He put both hands on her waist. 

“Watch, everybody!” cried Emil. “This is how they do it in Hun¬ 
gary!” He sang a few bars. Ignaz Philipp whirled the girl dizzily. She 
bumped into a chair. He stopped. He pulled out a handkerchief and 
mopped his face. The guests were smiling at him. He smiled back at 
them genially and walked over to where Friedrich von Koenig was 
talking animatedly to a girl. 

“Freddie here took me for a delivery boy,” Ignaz Philipp told the 
blonde girl, delightedly. 

“I could easily make that mistake again,” Koenig said coldly. 

“No, you couldn’t. Next time I’ll come in the back way.” 

The girl on the couch choked suddenly. The wine spattered her 
dress. She rose hastily. She looked at her skirt in dismay. 

“Don’t worry—it’s all right.” Ignaz Philipp snatched out his hand¬ 
kerchief and rushed to her. He reached beneath the skirt and held the 
handkerchief against the stain. 

“Get some salt, somebody!” he cried. 

The girl looked at him, paralyzed. Heads began to turn. There was 
the sound of a giggle. 

Koenig pushed him aside. 

“Take your hand from under her dress, you clown!” 

“What’s the matter.?” 

Koenig took the girl’s arm and led her back to the couch, his face 
white under the amused glances of the other guests. The blonde girl 
watched happily. 

“Go away, go away,” Koenig gestured irritably. 

“I’m sorry—are you angry.? Did I do something wrong.?” 

“I don’t find you amusing. You’re supposed to be amusing, you 
know.” 

“Oh, that’s just because I happen to be from Hungary. To the Vien¬ 
nese all Hungarians are funny and to the Hungarians all Viennese are 
—well, anyhow, different.” 

“I’ll tell you something, Semmelweis. I’ll tell you for your own 
good. I’m sure any number of Viennese find you foreigners amusing. 
But there’s quite a few of us who don’t. Kindly remember that. We 
don’t like your clothes. We don’t like you. We think you ought to stay 
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in Hungary, where you belong. And that’s how all Vienna thinks 
except the few you’re lucky enough to get a meal and an evening’s 
entertainment from by showing how boorish you are. He smiled 

pleasantly. 

“Are you trying to make me fight you? Is that what you want. 
“Good heavens, no. I’m just trying to stimulate you to be more 
amusing. That suit, now—couldn’t you spill a little more soup on it? 
And that accent—why don’t you make it more sing-song. Well, it s not 
for me to tell you. I’m sure you’re very successful as it is.” He turned 
to the girl beside him. “Come, dear. It’s time to go home.” He rose. 

“I’ll help you,” said Ignaz Philipp. The blonde girl put her hand on 
his arm. He shook her off and knocked Koenig sprawling towards the 
door The crash brought instant silence. Emil rushed to him. The 
guests crowded round Koenig, who picked himself up in silence and 

strode out quickly. 

“What’s the matter? What on earth are you doing, Naci. 

“Did you bring me here to entertain your guests like some damned 

tamed Hungarian bear?” 

“Of course not.” 

“You sure you’re not laughing at me? Because if you are I 11 give 

you something to laugh about! ’ . , i i j 

“Naci! Calm down! What did he say?" He turned to the blonde 

girl. “What happened?” 

She shrugged. “Koenig got nasty. He accused my Hunpnan of be¬ 
ing a Hungarian.” She turned to Ignaz Philipp and smiled She pu 
an experimental hand on his arm. She squeezed her fingers. Muscles, 
she announced. “Come on, muscles. I’m going to pour you out a 
drink. Then, if you like, you can take me home. 


Next morning he was awakened early by Emil and Rudi. He rose 

and dressed quickly. In the street he walked beside th^mJ" ^ 

“Our Naci is in a bad mood today,” said Emil. And look 
day! Look at this beautiful sunshine which you can feel wit yo 
fingers! Look at the lovely people—look at this beautiful city. 

“Til tell you something, once and for all. You can have your 
ful city, rm not happy here and 1 never shall be. What a people! 

What insane, cruel people 1” 
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“Go on with you, Naci. You’re homesick, that’s all.” 

“These people,” said Ignaz Philipp, “their whole lives are only mak¬ 
ing fun. They go about with a half-smile, waiting, waiting to stab you 
with their laughter. Do you look different? They laugh at you. Do 
you speak different? They laugh at you.” 

“It’s just their way,” said Rudi. “They laugh at each other too. You 

mustn’t forget that.” 

“In Hungary it’s different.” 

“Listen to our violin with one string. Ahh, we love you, Semi-Naci. 
Never mind the rest. And the girls love you. Tell me, can even Buda 
beat the girls of Vienna?” 

“You’ve got me thirsty,” said Ignaz Philipp. He stopped. “All this 
talk, talk, talk. Come on ! Let’s go get a couple of botdes and a couple 
of girls and see what it’s like under the trees. What do you say? Let’s 
make a picnic!” 

The other two looked at each other, undecided. 

“I’ve got to go,” said Rudi. “I’m almost late as it is.” 

They looked at him, pondering. 

“I’ll show you girls,” said Rudi. “And you’ll need wine afterwards 
too. I promise you. They’re a little dead, of course, not at all lively, 
you might say—on the other hand, is this something you get a chance 
to see every day? A real, honest-to-goodness dissection?” With an en¬ 
couraging smile he turned and led the way up the grey steps of an old 
munition factory. They followed slowly, their hearts beating, deter¬ 
mined smiles on their faces, terror, excitement, reluctance whirling in 
their breasts. 

Their footsteps echoed in the stone corridors. 

“The halls are empty,” Rudi whispered anxiously. “We must be 
late.” He walked faster. 

Presently he pushed open a small door and they followed. Instantly 
a nauseating odour of chlorine and putrefaction Blled their throats. 
They were in an amphitheatre. 

Rudi made his way into a row of seats. Making themselves as small 
as possible, the others followed. On all sides the rows of seats rose 
steeply. They sat down. In front of each man was a flat surface for 
books, for writing. Gingerly Ignaz Philipp ventured a look to right 
and left. The amphitheatre was almost full. No one was looking at 
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him. Every man stared below. Hesitantly, fearfully, Ignaz Philipp 

looked also. As he looked a voice ascended clearly. 

“1 have now exposed the abdominal cavity and I hold here the broad 
ligament, a fold of peritoneum extending laterally from the uterus 
he moved his hands to demonstrate—"to the pelvic wall.” And the 
hands moved again. Ignaz Philipp peered at the group below. There 
were a dozen men, frock-coated, white-stocked, their hat-brims shad¬ 
ing their faces. They surrounded an elongated oval, a wooden table. 
On the table lay the open body of a middle-aged female. One of the 
men was looking upward. In one hand he held a scalpel. With the 
other he tugged outward for their view the broad ligament of which 
he spoke. The speaker was somewhat tall, he was lean, his long face 
stared upward. He finished speaking and instantly he bent again over 

the opening. . . t, i 

"Naci!” Rudi nudged him excitedly. “That man—that s Berres. 

Professor Berres!” Ignaz Philipp looked at him, questioning. “Berres! 

Berres, himself!” , 

The amphitheatre was quite still. The students were completely 

silent. They stared. They missed nothing. Few of them even inter¬ 
rupted themselves to take notes. 

. . the round ligament,” Berres’ voice pierced upward. 

Ignaz Philipp turned fearfully to look again. 

Now the open body, now that which was happening in the theatre 
smote him like beating wings. That shape was a woman, a 
a mortal human. Panic, horror, clamped him. His soul shrive c 
mind screamed, fled. That which his eyes saw his brain strove to 

obliterate. 

He tore his gaze away. The voice like a sword came upward again. 

. . the villous coat of the vagina is reflected oyer the os uter, into the 

membrane which lines the cavity of the uterus. 

The voice was inexorable. It was detached. It was directed to no 
one. He shut his eyes. Rudi nudged him. Now shame smote him and 
he looked aside, licking his lips, to discover whether Rudi had seen 
him with his eyes shut. But Rudi was rapt. Ignaz Philipp i not 
to look below. And yet he knew he would have to look. Sooner or 
later, look he must. At the knowledge anger spurred him, anger kicKM 
his disordered senses, and he held his sensibilities. He would not be 
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bullied. He froze his feelings. He took a breath. Measuredly, he ex¬ 
pelled his panic. He swallowed. He looked below. 

For a time he saw nothing. Rigidly he gazed on. The frock-coated 
figures moved, the white figure was still, the scene was a daze, and 
he kept out its meaning and stared, and saw nothing, and would not 
look away. 

At some time, he did not know when, the scene below came to him 
clearly. Without knowing the moment, Ignaz Philipp’s shoulders re¬ 
laxed, the fantastic disappeared, the horrible became commonplace, 
the unavoidable became bearable. The dead human below had van¬ 
ished. He focused harder. He looked only at a part. This was an organ, 
then, this was the uterus. Here life began, it looked strangely small, 
the shape was curious, here was the mystery, here the secret, and yet 
a baby could couch in it. But how.^ 

Berres was about to conclude. He laid down the scalpel, wiped his 
hands on a quickly ofiered towel, then glanced upward at the galleries. 
“Whence comes this life? Here in our hands we have held its indwell¬ 
ing, the place wherein it is born. How does it come to pass? Is con¬ 
ception merely an assemblage of small particles already prepared?*’ 

Ignaz Philipp recoiled. Didn’t they know? 

“Pythagoras supposed that from the brain and nerves of the male a 
moist vapour descended in the act of coition, from which similar parts 
of the embryo were formed. Hippocrates believed that equal parts of 
male and female semen mixed in the uterus. Galen thought the child 
was made of male semen and the female merely nourished it.” 

He paused. Ignaz Philipp waited, stunned. 

“Harvey tells us that as iron, by friction with a magnet, becomes 
possessed of magnetic properties, so the uterus, by the friction of 
coition, acquires a plastic power of conceiving an embryo.” 

Friction. He pondered this. 

“Leeuwenhoek, with the help of his microscopes, asserted that in 
semen of all male animals there were a number of animalculae in each 
of which were contained the perfect rudiments of a future animal of 
the same kind.” Ignaz Philipp drew in word after word. His mind 
raced, his thoughts pounced, rejected, pounced anew. Only his ears 
and his brain were alive, the rest was Berres. 

“And now, gentlemen”—Berres put his hands upon his hips—“some 
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say that those things which are beyond the comprehension or which 
elude the observation of men of plain understanding arc of the least 

importance in practice.” 

He swept them with his eyes. 

“It is my earnest hope,” he said quietly, “that no man here today 

shares this unhappy view.” 

He looked at them again. 

“Whence comes this life? How—where— why—whence does it 
come?” 

For a moment he looked down at the body of die woman, brooding. 
Then abruptly he turned, and. followed by the assistants, Professor 

Berres left the theatre. 

My dear Parents, ... , i • • 

(Icnaz Philipp began to write), I have this day made a decision, 

which, based upon what I have seen or heard, and, as you know, all 

my life I have been indifTcrent to a career, and yet I hope, making this 

known to you . . . 

He laid down the quill. He gazed past the student lamp into the 
darkness of his rooms. As usual, he could not think, the quill hampered 
him, it was impossible to write, writing was for the devil. He P'^ked 
up the writing paper, he rolled it into a ball and put down a fresh 

sheet. 


My dearest Parents, . 

I detest the study of the law. I could not be what you want me to be. 

Today I witnessed a dissection, I went laughing, fearful, disgusted, as 
a iokc. I know now that I must be a doctor, that I cannot but be a 
doctor, and that I cannot help myself. 1 have found a life that 
ing for me. I give my whole soul to it. I beg your forgiveness. I plead 
wkh you to uLerstand. and forgive. I have registered and will enrol 

tomorrow. 

Your loving son, 

Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis. 




GNAZ Philipp Semmelweis began the study of 
medicine at the University of Vienna in the 
recorded year of man’s effort, 1837. He 
brought to medicine the shape of his youth, 
given purpose, and this kneeled to the study 
of medicine. Humbly, he became a communi¬ 
cant. His books were Bibles. He absorbed 
them with anxiety and exultation. His days 
and his nights were without time, he ate the hours, unappeased, 
hungry, newborn. 

His fellow students, noting his foreign clothes, his Buda<adenced 
speech, were angered by earnestness so naked. They solaced them¬ 
selves for the defeats of the day by mocking him. There are men on 
whose faces good and evil contend visibly as they react to good and evil 
in the world about them. Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis wore such a face. 

In his class was a tall, handsome, rich, well-bred Hungarian named 
Ludwig von Markussovsky, a young man his own age. To him Ignaz 
Philipp rushed when his books became impenetrable. And when 
lectures were blankness Ignaz Philipp walked humbly home beside 
Markussovsky, filling his notebook’s blank pages, stopping in the 
streets to write against a lamp-post, against his companion’s patient 
back. And when the traditional insolence of the Viennese towards all 
foreigners seemed a spear prodded only at himself, Ignaz Philipp 
listened hopefully to Markussovsky’s reassurance. 

He did not know how to suffer insults and derision. Injustice out¬ 
raged him and mockery was flame to the quick tinder of his fury. 
He was accustomed to fight back, to debate with his fists. In Vienna 
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derision and mockery bufTetcd him from all sides. lie did not know 
where to fight back. In time his rage blunted and became bewilder¬ 
ment, and time then blunted even bewilderment. Now the intensity 
of his quest objiierated even open insult. 

In his studies he had come now to the marvels of dissection. This 
day Professor Kolletschka began the course in anatomy by saying, “I 
wish four gentlemen to bring the subject with which we will begin 
dissection.” He looked at the uptlung hands. “Mr. Schwartz—Mr. 
Tannen—Mr. Mueller—Mr. Semmelweis—you will be so good as to go 

to the basement. A caretaker will instruct you.” 

Ignaz Philipp thought as he trembled down the spiral wooden stairs, 
well, I have seen a body, I won't mind seeing it, but to touch it—will 
the skin be loose, will it turn in my grip—to see it is one thing. To 
touch it . . . The staircase had ended abruptly. They were in a large, 
bare room. An old man sat at a battered desk. Perceiving them, he rose, 
shuffled towards a door and opened it. Ahead was blackness. He stood 

aside, holding a lantern. 

“All right, Mueller,” said Tannen. “What are you waiting for.'’ 
“Are you children.?” Mueller cried shakily. He stepped into the 
blackness. Gingerly they followed him. The lantern light, shrinking, 
touched a damp, cold room and a wooden table. On the table, beneath 
a sheet, lay a shape. Beyond the table, a shallow tank was a dark 
rectangle in the floor. From this arose an acrid, overpowering smell. 

The old man swung his lantern towards the figure on the table. 
“Take him off. Put him on the floor.” They looked at each other, 
trapped. There was no help for it. The old man tugged off the sheet. 
On the table lay the body of an old woman. Ignaz Philipp was em¬ 
barrassed. He looked away. 

“Pick him up,” the old man said. “Put him on the floor.” 

Ignaz Philipp shut his eyes. He put his hand to her wrist. The flesh 

was cold. ,, 

“All right,” he said, looking at the ceiling, “come on, corne on. 

Mueller resolutely pushed forward and grasped her 
Tannen and Schwartz clenched and unclenched a fist, set their teet , 

grasped each an ankle. “Pick him up, said the old V* 

The four lifted her slowly and lowered the arc of her body gent y 
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the floor. The old man replaced the sheet over her. 

“This way,” he said. He walked to the tank. Beside the tank were 
wooden poles. On the end of each pole was a blunt hook. He pointed 
to the tank. “Fish,” he said. 

“Go on, Tannen,” said Mueller irritably. 

“Come on, Semmelweis,” said Tannen. 

Ignaz Philipp picked up a pole. Tannen placed the tip of his pole 
gingerly a few inches below the surface. 

“At the bottom,” said the old man. 

Ignaz Philipp pushed the pole through the dark fluid. The hook 
touched a rounded surface. It was hard, but it was too soft to be wood. 
The hook slid past, touched another. Suddenly it was entangled. 

“Pull,” said the old man. 

Ignaz Philipp shut out thought. He pulled. The hook moved more 
freely. A body broke the surface of the fluid. 

“Grab it,” the old man said to Tannen. “Pull.” 

Tannen and Ignaz Philipp pulled the corpse to the edge of the tank, 
up, over the edge, on to the floor. “On the table,” said the old man. 

Rubbing their palms on their trouser legs, the four students lifted 
the wet body to the wooden table. The old man dabbed a cloth at the 
body. From his pocket he drew a bottle of fluid with which he wiped 
the body again. He stooped, took the sheet from the dead woman, 
covered the body on the table. He picked up his lantern. He nodded 
his head at the body of the woman on the floor. 

“Upstairs,” he said. They grouped themselves about her, looked at 
her doubtfully. The old man started towards the door with the lantern. 
Behind him the room darkened. Promptly the four stooped, picked up 
the corpse, lugged her hurriedly after him. In the other room they 
paused while he locked the door. “Take him up,” he said, without 
turning. They stumbled to the staircase. 

“I’ll go ahead,” said Mueller. “There isn’t room for both of us.” 

“I’ll follow behind,” protested Tannen. “After all, Schwartz, I fished 
and you just stood there.” He dropped the leg he was carrying. Schwartz 
promptly dropped the other leg. 

“Just who do you think you are.^” he demanded hoarsely. 

“Well,” said Mueller, and dropped the arm he was carrying and 
skipped safely up the stairway. The body tore from Ignaz Philipp’s 
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-rrasp. The old woman thumped drunkenly to the floor. They gaped. 
Tgnaz Philipp stood, gathered her against his chest, settled her a 

moment, turned, and began to climb the stairs. 

At the entrance to the amphitheatre Tannen grasped one of the dead 
woman's ankles. Mueller went swiftly to the head. Ignaz Philipp 
hugged her tighter. He no longer held a fearsome mystery. In his arms 
he "held an old woman. He perceived with stunning force that she was 
simply dead. His mind spoke to him clearly: It is a poor old woman, 

past pain. Death does not hold her. I do. 

He pushed open the door of the amphitheatre and walked quickly 

to the dissecting table, followed by the three. He placed her gently 
on the wooden slab. The others made significant motions, touching 
her hands, moving her feet a trifle. Kolletschka placed four slips of 
paper on the dissecting table. “On each of these slips is written an 
extremity. These gentlemen will dissect the extremity it is their fortune 

to select,” 

He looked at the downcast and indignant faces of Tannen, Schwartz 
and Mueller. He turned to Ignaz Philipp, who was looking sideways 
at the table, without expression. 

“Since Mr. Semmelweis has elected to bring the lady to us single- 

handed he shall have for his labour the first choice, 

Ignaz Philipp stepped forward and picked up a slip of paper. He 

turned it over. He showed it to K.ollctschka. 

“Mr. Semmelweis has picked the left arm. Mr. Semmelweis, you 
will begin by tracing the origin, the insertion and the innervation of 
the anconeus. Before you begin you will tell us, please, the origin . . . 
“Back of the external con—condyle of the humerus. 

“The insertion . . . 

“The olecranon and the shaft of the ulna. 

“And the innervation ... ?” 

“MusculospirAL.” 

“Musculospiral, Mr. Semmelweis. 

He turned to the amphitheatre. 

“The function of the anconeus is to extend the forearm. ’ 

He turned back to Ignaz Philipp. “You may begin, Mr. Semmel¬ 
weis.” He gestured to the instrument table. , , , .. 

Ignaz Philipp felt the gaze of the amphitheatre. He looked at the 
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instruments. He inspected the sets of four. They appeared all alike. He 
made a small prayer that in the set he selected there would be no flaw 
which would direct attention to him. He picked up a wooden-handled 
knife and a wooden-handled hook. He walked to the dissection table. 
As he walked, as he felt the instruments in his hand, he became eager. 
He picked up the woman’s left arm. Entirely fascinated, absorbed 
only in what he was about to do, he found the muscle. 

Satisfied, Kolletschka had turned to Mueller. “Select a piece of 
paper, please. . . 

Ignaz Philipp probed with his fingers that part of the dead woman’s 
arm in which the muscle began. He placed the scalpel on the skin. He 
drew it gently towards him. He looked for the incision he had made. 
Humiliated, shocked, confused, he stared incredulously at the old 
woman’s soft white arm. On the skin was a small, scratched furrow. 
He was stupefied. 

“Yes,” said a low voice by his car, “the tender skin of a human is 
tough, isn’t it? It is incredibly tough. Pick up your scalpel, my boy. 
Stretch the skin lightly. As you cut, observe how deeply your knife 
penetrates. If you are going too deeply, diminish the pressure. If you 
are not going deeply enough, increase it. Try not to incise more than 
the skin. When you have incised the skin, study the fat layer, incise it. 
Study the membrane covering the superficial fascia. Incise it.” 

He walked on. Not a syllable had reached Tannen, preparing to 
incise the other arm. Tears rose in Ignaz Philipp’s eyes. He held his 
head lowered a moment. The kindness was unexpected. He was totally 
unprepared for it. He swallowed fiercely. He addressed himself to the 
arm. Coldly, with exceeding care, he began to cut. 

Later he walked to chemistry class with Markussovsky, 

“What was it like, Naci? Weren’t you frightened.^” 

“Til tell you, Marko—it wasn’t so bad. But the skin—when it comes 
to your turn, remember what I tell you! It’s tough I” 

“What do you mean.^” 

“It’s tough, Markol You think: it’s a woman’s skin, a frail old lady, 
naturally it’s bound to be tender; one cut and you’re right through the 
table. Listen, Marko! Bear down, don’t worry, it’s really tough I” 
They entered the chemistry classroom and together took seats well 
at the back. The lecturer was saying, “. . . and although this course 
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in elementary chemistry concerns itself for the most part with the uses 
of medicine, I find it expedient today to make a small excursion into 
the philosophical field of chemical conjecture. . . He looked about 

the classroom, and his manner became coy and waggish. 

“I suppose this will some day be called the Age of Gas. Our discov- 
cries in gases have been prodigious. The past fifty years have witnessed 
the discovery of azote, of fluorine, chlorine, carbomc-acid gas and 

oxy^^cn.” He paused. His eyes twinkled. 

“There is another gas humanity's discovered, and which appears to 

be sweeping the continents. Its effects are very violent, and it is cer¬ 
tainly the most destructive gas humanity has thus far discovered, 
propose to call it Liberty Gas, since under this name it has already 
plunged France, Holland, Belgium, Italy and North America into 

revolution. , ,• i 

■‘It is my sincere hope that none of my students ever displays the 

bad sense to inhale such fumes. The effects are usually deadly.” 

The class tittered appreciatively. Ignaz Phihpp laid down his pen. 

Markussovsky stared straight ahead. The professor had made hts ,oke. 

Now he returned to science. Now for a time Ignaz Philipp wrote 

eagerly. . 

“ water is one part hydrogen, eight parts oxygen . . . iodine may 

be obtained by digesting kelp in water ... it destroys vegetable colours 
phosphorus united with it burns with a great deal of heat but no 
light ... it tastes hot and acrid . . . medicine has never found any pur¬ 
pose for iodine. . . Ignaz Philipp, entranced, wrote on and on. He 

was exultant with fact. , , • c ac* cJv 

And he wrote of the new metals tungsten and selenium, ot htty-six 

acids, for many of which medical uses had been discovered, such as 

nitrous acid which the age had found of unequivocal advantage in the 

treatment of venereal dise.ase. And he learned of tellurium and titanium. 

osmium, rhodium, and of iridium, whose medical properties were 

unknown. He learned of quinic acid, obuined from Peruvian bark 

called by the French quinquina, whose medical properties were hardly 

explored, , . • • i i_- i. j 

Ignaz Philipp was surprised to find he had raised his hand. 

“Yes, Mr. Semmelweis.?” The professor was annoyed at the inte 
ruption. 
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“With respect, sir teacher—why do wc learn these things if they 
are of no use to medicine?” 

“How do you presume to know they are of no use to medicine?” 

“Because you say so.” The professor reddened. 

“This course is of chemistry. Presumably, medicine is a science. As 
practitioners of a science it behoves us to know all of a science that is 
known. At any time you feel your career will not be benefited by the 
ingestion of these facts you arc at liberty to leave.” 

Ignaz Philipp shrugged. The lecturer glared at him. He resumed. 
But now his flight was spoiled. His oral argosy into this unparalleled 
era stopped. He returned to gases. He came to chlorine. 

“As you entered this classroom I detected a peculiar odour which 
accompanied you. I deduced instantly you had just come from an 
anatomy lecture. The odour was chlorine gas, and chlorine is a most 
efficacious agent in destroying contagion and putrid exhalations of 
all kinds. It is in general use in the anatomical theatres of Europe and 
America and in the naval and military hospitals of Great Britain.” 

Ignaz Philipp and Markussovsky sniffed covertly at their clothing. 

“To prepare this gas for destroying contagion or miasmata it is only 
necessary to mix two parts of common salt and one part black oxide of 
manganese. Then pour over this mixture two parts of sulphuric acid. 
The fumes of chlorine immediately arise and are distributed in the 
infected atmosphere with the effect of destroying the miasmata.” 

Ignaz Philipp raised his hand. 

“Mr. Semmelweis?” the professor acknowledged coldly. 

“How docs it work?” 

“I have just explained to you, in terms that should be understand¬ 
able to students eligible for this course ...” 

“With respect, sir. You have been most clear. I want only to know 
how chlorine gas attacks a miasma.” 

“A miasma is a noxious effluvium or emanation capable of bringing 
sickness and destroying life.” 

“Yes, sir. And how does the chlorine gas kill the miasma?” 

“It makes a corpse, for instance, safe to handle.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you understand, now, Mr. Semmelweis?” 

“How does it kill the miasma?” 
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“Mr. Semmelweis, you breathe, I suspect. And when you breathe, 
you breathe air. If you did not breathe air you would die. Now, how 

docs air sustain lifer” 

“I don't know, sir.” 

“Ah! You don’t know. But you know it docs, don’t you.?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In the same fashion, Mr. Semmelweis, chlorine kills a miasma 
air supports life—chlorine kills a miasma—it is, in short, the property 
of chlorine to kill a miasma. Are you happy, Mr. Semmelweis.? 

“Will you pardon me, sir teacher.?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Semmelweis.” 

“I have an unfortunate curiosity which plagues me . . . 

“A desirable quality in a student of medicine . . . 

“Therefore, air, as you say, supports life. But it always supports 
life, and chlorine docs not always kill miasma. Air’s property is in¬ 
fallible; chlorine’s property is not. I thought if there was some reason 
why chlorine did not always prevent the sicknesses and infections and 

plagues • . 1 1 1 j 11 u* 

The professor waited, heavily. But Ignaz Philipp had asked all his 

mind could offer. . , 

“1 sec. That is very interesting. 1 may say that we have dealt with 

chlorine within the bounds this course offers. It seems obvious that ari 

additional property of air is its infallible ability to support life and 

that an additional property of chlorine gas is its variability. Of both 

the cause unknown. For the benefit of the class I may say that what we 

know of chlorine is of more than sufficient use for medicine’s needs ot 

today, tomorrow and a thousand years from now. If there are no 

further questions, the class is dismissed. Tomorrow we will take up 

the thirty-six salts.” . , 

“You’re a strange fellow sometimes,” Markussovsky said, as they 

walked down the hall. 

“Bccau.se I asked questions.? What’s the matter, Marko. 

“No, it’s all right, 1 suppose.” 

“You were embarrassed, weren’t you.? 

“Weren’t you.?” v ,-?>» 

“What for.? That’s what we came here for—to learn, wasn t it. 

“I know—but—1 should never have the courage, Naci. It—it )ust 
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isn’t done, you know. These professors are entitled to respect.” 

"They know more than I do, that’s certain. But why shouldn’t I ask 

questions.^” 

“Nobody else does, Naci. It makes you stand out. Every class the 
same. It looks—it looks bold, Naci. Almost impudent.” 

They had ventured down a clinic corridor. There rose a sudden din 
of moaning shrieks. Round a corner came two men carrying a stretcher. 
On the stretcher the howling man writhed without pause. Ignaz 
Philipp and Markussovsky stood in the doorway as the stretcher-bearers 
dragged the man on to a bed. One attendant left, smiling at the two 
students. On the bed the patient continued to scream and writhe. 

The remaining bearer glanced at them briefly. “Operation,” he said. 

The screaming man suddenly made an effort to throw himself from 
his bed. Hastily, the bearer yanked him back. 

“What was the matter?” Ignaz Philipp asked. 

“Opened up his belly,” said the bearer importantly. “Yes, sir, slashed 
him wide open, put their hands into his guts and cut out a tumour.” 

“Oh, he suffered. . . breathed Markussovsky. 

“Yes, he suffered, he must have suffered horribly, wide-awake, feel¬ 
ing the knife, feeling the hands going into him,” said Ignaz Philipp, 
as if the words could staunch the man’s pain. 

“f/e suffered!” the bearer echoed. “How about me? I had to hold 
him down. I stood there wrestling with this one for more than an 
hour, just holding him down while they cut.” 

“Why don’t they give them something? Anything!” 

“There’s nothing you can give them. Not that helps much. They 
just have to endure it, that’s all. And so do 1 . Hey!” The sobbing, 
screaming man, mastered by a sudden spasm, had tried again to throw 
himself from the bed. “I can’t stay here all day.” Holding the patient 
with one hand, he took a bottle from his coat pocket with his free 
hand. He uncorked it with his teeth. He motioned to a teaspoon. 
Ignaz Philipp picked up the spoon, the attendant filled it, dropped it 
into a glass of water. “Thanks,” he said. He held the glass to the man’s 
lips. The man moaned, tried to swallow. 

“Come on, Naci,” said Markussovsky, white faced. “We’re going to 
be late.” 

“What’s that?” Ignaz Philipp asked, looking at the glass. 
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“That? That’s ether. Two teaspoons in a glass of water. Give it 
operations. Old, old remedy. Relieves the spasms. Tastes terrible.” 

“Naci!” Markussovsky called. 

They walked down the corridor to botany class. 

“Poor devil!” Ignaz Philipp said suddenly. 

“Why do they have to suffer like that?” 

“They should have got him drunk, at least. Do you suppose we 
ever get used to things like that? 

“I suppose we have to, Naci. But I wonder what will happen to 
him.” 

“Oh, he’ll die, no doubt. No doubt at all, I think.” 

“They always do, don’t they ?" 

“From an abdominal operation? From opening a man up? My good¬ 
ness, Marko! How many do you think survive a compound fracture. 

“Compound fracture . . . ?” . 

“Where the bone breaks through the skin. Not more than one out ot 

ten survives such a thing. Maybe not that many. 

“Any broken bone?” . 

“Absolutely. Look ! First of all they set the bone. Where the skin was 

torn, pus forms. Soon the part is black. It must come off. Off it comes. 

But—where they cut, more infection. And now the whole body dies. 

“From a broken little finger?” , l i ■ A 

“From a broken little finger. From any bone. Break the skin—and 

you’re dead.” , , . 5 ,, 

“How do you know so much? Where did you learn that, Naci. 

“I keep my ears open. I have been talking with some of the older 

students. You should hear them sometimes. 

“You know what? You’re going to make a good doctor, Naci. 
“Study comes very hard to me. 1 wish I’d formed the habit when I 
was younger. I wish I could learn more. 1 wish I could learn every¬ 
thing. 1 can’t learn enough.” 

They walked in silence for a moment. ^ 

“Do you know what?” Ignaz Philipp said suddenly. Im goin„ 

to be very frank with you, Marko. These men, these teachers they 

don’t know much. They really don’t. They know worlds more than I 

do. But they don’t know much. They teach the same thing over and 

over again. But if you ask them a question—then they are finished. 
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“That’s something I want to talk to you about, Nad. These men are 
paid to instruct us. What they instruct us has been legally specified. 
They are not bound to go beyond what the book says. Learn what they 
have to teach you, Naci. That’s all.” 

“I’ll go on asking questions, just the same. It’s monstrous not to ask 
questions. I want to learn, I want to study, I want to swallow all 
knowledge, everything. Before I swallow I’ve got first to open my 
mouth.” 

They had reached the door to botany class. Botany was an important 
study for a student of medicine. From plants tame many strange sub¬ 
stances, a dozen or so having definite purpose in the cure of human 
ills. 

It was an age that taught Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis that one of the 
important constituents of bone is gelatin, and muscle is nothing else 
than solid blood. The human brain, its purposes and its anatomy were 
almost complete mysteries. Theses for a doctorate might be bought at 
a fixed price from groups of professional students. Many hundreds of 
thousands of pills were sold which would cure barrenness without even 
intercourse. Executioners sold human blood, which when fresh and 
frothy was esteemed as a cure for epilepsy, and it was sold on a fixed- 
fee basis in which the most costly blood was from a youth or a virgin 
and the cheapest was the blood of a hung Jew. There were three 
classes of doctors—physicians, surgeons, and country practitioners— 
and socially they rarely mingled. 

This was the age in which Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis entered the 
temple of medicine. Each man makes his own temple, for the temple 
is in his thinking, and in the mind of Ignaz Philipp medicine was the 
very footstool of God. 

He lived with Markussovsky that first year of medicine in Vienna, 
and he devoured the courses. His hunger for learning, his candour, his 
unabashed and naked desire for instruction were so angering to the 
Viennese that they came to detest the mere sight of him. Markussov¬ 
sky they treated tolerantly and even with reserved friendship. He 
was a Hungarian, it was true, but he was not a boor, and he was not 
poor, and he was actually the son of some sort of Hungarian noble. 

Ignaz Philipp was candid, he was not adroit, he apparently had no 
shame and he had no manners. In class he would stop a lecture any 
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time he felt inclined, and then merely to ask some question on which 
no examination question could possibly be based. He did this knowing 
that it affronted the class and irritated the instructor. 

The faculty showed their contempt for him openly. Only Kollet- 
schka befriended him. But Kolletschka was not Austrian. Classrooms 
became difficult. Instructors refused to answer him or acknowledge his 
upraised hand. Goaded to reply, they directed at him venom, contempt, 
and open insult such as they thought might thenceforth discourage him 
Before the end of the first year a bewildered Ignaz Philipp decided 
to surrender, to leave Vienna and to escape to Buda to finBh his 
medical training. He could not understand the hatred, he had done 
no harm, he intended no ill to anyone. All he wanted with all his soul 
was to be let alone, to study in peace, to get answers to his questions. 
The year ended. He said good-bye to Markussovsky. He returned to 

Buda and enrolled in the University of Pesth. 

His father greeted him with love and understanding and disappomt- 
ment and resignation. His mother defended him passionately. His 
brothers looked at him heavily and enviously, even the priest brother 
saying maliciously: “So we are going to be a doctor now. Tell me, 

Ignaz Philipp, what shall we be next week?” , , j 

He settled down to life at home with a sigh, comforted and relieved. 
He was home. He was a Hungarian in Hungary. He found con¬ 
tempt here and no insults, but only envy for a man who had had the 

fortune to spend a year at Vienna. . 

The courses at the University of Pesth were a stunning disappoint¬ 
ment He endured his first year. Faithfully, Markussovsky kept him 
informed of the subjects and class work at Vienna. The comparison 
with the world Markussovsky described and the world in which he 


Studied clamoured at him daily. , r u 

By the end of the year Markussovsky had progressed far beyond 

him. He wrote of great men and of studies which plunge gnaz 

Philipp into fury and disappointment and frustration. For a man w 

had Zc studied at the great University of Vienna, the Univer.ty of 

Pesth was not even a good training school for veterinarians He - 

turned to Vienna in 1840 to begin the remaining three years of h s 

undergraduate study. He gave up his horne ^^Jiis country and his 

parents. He was a driven man, and 

Srinagar, 



HE FIRST month back in Vienna was a night¬ 
mare of work. At Pesth they taught by de¬ 
scription and by theory. In Vienna they used 
the clinical method. In this year he began 
practical work at the hospital and the clinics. 

slaved. He was completely happy. 

“There is something committed about this 
chap’s strange avidity, his naked hunger,” Kolletschka remarked one 
day during a pause in an instructors’ meeting. 

Professor Guntncr, instructor in obstetrics, shrugged. “He has suf¬ 
ficient earnestness,” he agreed dubiously. “I have not found him out¬ 
standing. I do not think he is much interested in obstetrics.” 

“I don’t know about you gentlemen,” said Professor von Scherer, 
“but in medicine and surgery he asks too many questions.” 

“Fortunately,” said Ferdinand von Hebra, “we know the answers. 
In skin diseases, for example, we have the answers to everything except 
what causes skin diseases and what cures them. We are very lucky.” 

The group smiled uneasily and broke up. Hebra was difficult. His 
sarcasms were notorious. 

In the corridor Rokitansky drew Professor Skoda aside. “I think we 
shall have to do something about Semmelweis,” he said gravely, 

“What about him.^” 

“He’s a tremendous student, Skoda. Amazing. Dogged and inces¬ 
sant. What you tell him he thinks about, he rolls it in his mind, he 
makes side trips, he studies things not in the lesson, he examines from 
all sides. And then he asks questions.” 


His time was wholly consumed. He was en- 
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“I don’t know that I like questions so much. There aren’t too many 
answers, you know. But no doubt he 11 bear watching. 

“I think—I think I’ll take him in with me,” said Rokitansky. 

“To live, you mean?” 

“He dresses so oddly. And he doesn’t seem to notice his appearance, 
his coat is a little ragged, untended. I think he ought to be protected. 

A mind like that must, for the sake of his career, realize that there are 
other things in medicine besides the study of medicine. 

“Of that we can be very sure. By all means take him in hand, 

Rokitansky.” 

Later that day Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis watched Rokitansky dis¬ 
sect a cadaver. He made notes on the findings. As Rokitansky dissected 
he could project himself as a layman at a dissection and the next in¬ 
stant receive dissection as a medical student. 

“This man,” Rokitansky was saying, “during his life suffered much 
from a painful swelling in the abdomen, particularly in the upper right 
quadrant. He was a frequent victim of sweats. His work was often 

interrupted by fever.” . 

He closed the man’s hospital record, from which he had recited 

these facts. c 

“We have opened his abdominal cavity. What do we hnd? i he 

greatest difference in the internal organs appears to be in the liver. It 
appears far larger than the livers of yesterday’s subjects or of other sub¬ 
jects with which this class is familiar and has called normal. I will now 
open the liver and we shall see what we shall find. But before I do so 

1 will tell you what I exp>ect to find. I expect to find pus. 

He cut into a lobe of the liver. Instantly pus surged from the cut 

tissue. , 

Marvelling, Ignaz Philipp willed to view this as a layman, and as a 

layman he was instantly disgusted. He found himself in the presence 

of death, of a corpse with a face and with members like his own. His 

impressions pointed to panic. 

With an effort he directed himself to become a medical student 
again. The body receded in perspective. It was not the body which was 
being examined. It was the liver. It was not the liver, even, that he was 
considering. It was a problem. This problem wore the garment of liver 
and he was familiar with those garments. In addition, it contained pus. 
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“Wc have revealed the nature of a disease,’* Rokitansky was saying. 
“We have laid bare that which was in this man’s life hidden from the 
eye of his physician. Henceforth, when as a doctor a patient comes to 
you complaining of abdominal swelling, of pain in the upper right 
quadrant, of sweating and fever, you will see more than an external 
picture. Your mental eye will see into him. You will see a liver”—he 
prodded the liver on the table with his scalpel—“a liver greatly swollen. 
It will contain a quantity of pus.” 

He surveyed the class a moment with great compassion. 

“Do not be too exultant, my friends. Your next problem will be: What 
caused the pus to form there? And then; How shall I treat the patient 
so that the pus will go away and his liver return to normal? Remem¬ 
ber this: We have uncovered the nature of the ailment which killed 
this man. We have not revealed the cause.” 

Ignaz Philipp reflected fiercely as he closed his notebook. When he 
looked at people in the streets nowadays he did not see them as people. 
He saw them as organisms. He saw them as products of function and 
he saw the function. He no longer saw his fellow humans as fellow 
members of the human race. He had become separate from them. He 
thought desperately of his father and mother. . . . 

“You are sad today, Mr. Semmelweis.” 

He looked up. He saw, amazed, that the lecture-room was almost 
empty, the last of the students was preparing to leave. Confused, he 
stumbled to his feet, swept up his books. 

“Tell me, Mr. Semmelweis,” said Rokitansky, “of what were you 
thinking just now?” 

“I was thinking—with respect, sir professor—I was thinking . , ,” 
Rokitansky looked at him mildly, his eyes were kind. “I was thinking 
that I have suddenly left the human race.” 

“Ah, so? Left the human race?” 

“I am a medical student now. People are no longer people. They 
are organs and diseases and symptoms, chemicals. My own family, 
even.” 

“It’s strange, isn’t it? As students we have all had that day. It is a 
troubling thing. Does it make you feel lonely?” 

“Very lonely.” 

“It will pass. All your life a part of you will regard humans as tissue 
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and as tissue problems. But the intensity of this, the emotions it arouses 
in you, these will pass.” 

‘‘I fear very much, with respect, honoured sir, that the more I study 
the worse this penalty will become. And I am only a student. Doctors 

must live in a world all by themselves.” 

“I will tell you a secret, Mr. Semmelweis. No layman ever teels that 

he will die Deep within him he knows that some day, before it is too 

late, the secret of eternal life will be discovered. Others may die. But 

not he And the doctor, Mr. Semmelweis, knows from the day he 

begins the study of medicine that some day he will die. He knows that 

nothing can save him. That is the difference, Mr. Semmelweis. To the 

layman, the layman is immortal. To the doctor, he is very mortal in- 

deed 

“I'am doomed, then,” Ignaz Philipp smiled a little. He was grateful 
for the time spent upon him, for the attention. 

“You live alone, Mr. Semmelweis.?” 

“I do, sir.” 

“Good. The fact is 1 have for some time intended to supply myselt 

with a sort of protege ...” 

“A protege, sir?” Ignaz Philipp echoed stupidly. 

“Necessarily I prefer that he live with me. There would be no pay, 
unfortunately. There would, of course, be bed and board. I am told 

my cook is a great scientist. Would you consider, perhaps- 

“Me, sir?” 

“Of course you must have time to consider it.” 

“To live at your house?” 

“Suppose you come to dinner tonight and test the cooking. 

Ignaz Philipp looked at Rokitansky a moment longer. He lowered 
his head. His eyes were full of tears and now they were overflowing 
He stared numbly at the floor through the lenses of his tears. He sa 
his thick and cracked boots, the frayed ends of his trousers. At tl^e 
back of his neck nerves tingled uncontrollably. He hunched his 

Professor Karl Rokitansky, greatest patholo^st in the 
at Ignaz Philipp compassionately a moment then, 

his Ln clumsiness, strode to the cupboard for h.s hat and coat. In the 
interval thus offered him Ignaz Philipp mastered himselt. 
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“I want to tell you, sir—I want to thank you—I do not know how to 
tell you. . . 

“Have you no coat?” Rokitansky asked cheerfully. “Come along. 
You don’t need one, anyway. For us old ones it’s bitterly cold.” 

In the carriage, Ignaz Philipp, lost for words, simply gazed at 
Rokitansky. 

“We’ve got such a huge house,” Rokitansky complained. “It was all 
right when we had our sons. Now they’re gone into the world and 
have loo-big houses of their own.” 

“Four sons you have, sir professor,” Ignaz Philipp recited humbly. 
He wanted to show that he knew, that he was not too ignorant. 

“Four sons,” said Rokitansky complacently. His smile broadened. 
“Two physicians, two singers. Two heal—the others howl.” 

Ignaz Philipp sniggered. He bit his lip. He looked at Rokitansky, 
who was grinning at him broadly, and now he laughed outright. 

“You’re going to be a great help to me,” Rokitansky said. “Now we 
have laughed together, now we are friends.” 

Dinner that evening, for all Rokitansky’s charm and kindness, was 
an embarrassed dream. Next day Ignaz Philipp moved his few belong¬ 
ings into the Rokitansky house. 

It was a brief job, quickly done. He surveyed his new quarters with 
pride and delight. Rokitansky had provided him with a pleasant corner 
room that had been used by one of his sons. He was living now, he 
was actually living now, under the roof of this great man. He con¬ 
tinued to assure himself of this with wonder. Mama would be proud. 
Mama would be so proud. If she could only see him, Mama would be 
so happy her eyes would shine. 






c / HAT WAS it van Swicten whispered into the ear 

iK 'i /) Maria Theresa? What did he tell her, this 

^ great physician, summoned to cure the bar- 

^ renness of the Empress of Austria and Hun- 

g^'-y what simple sentence did he whisper 
into her ear which made her start, redden, 
^ which from that moment ended her bar- 

renness? Thereafter she bore thirteen chil¬ 
dren. He died, full of honours, never revealing what he had told the 
Empress. And as child followed child, a lying-in refuge for the luck- 

less became one of her grateful ambitions. 

Founded by Maria Theresa, the Lying-in Department was one of 

the three main divisions of the great Vienna General Hospital Ac¬ 
cording to her wish, -a secure place of refuge was to be provided for 
the many seduced females who are under the compulsion of shame and 
necessity, and for the preservation of the blameless, unborn 
which diey carry in their wombs, so that they may at least be brought 
to holy baptism.^The strictest secrecy is to be observed in regard to *e 
patienL admitted and no patient is to be asked her name, much less for 
diat of the father of the unborn child. No legal certificate is to be de- 

'"v^n'ia°had^ne"ed of such a sanctuary. In this year, of 101,167 births. 

i..<i 

the Clinic for Physicians, was administered by Professor Klein. J 

Klein was fifty-tXo years old now. His career was *<= P^^^^nc 
his position. He did not depend on brilliance, for he knew brilliance 
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only as an epithet, and he was wary of that which he did not under¬ 
stand. His tenure did not derive from a distinguished record, for he 
was not capable of distinction. At best he was an administrator. He 
thanked GwJ for it. He had watched men attain distinguished records, 
and the higher they rose, the easier targets they presented their enemies. 
He had no sympathy for such men. 

He believed in simple power, the power of combining with men like 
himself. He wanted only what he had. He moved slowly, carefully, 
watchfully. He weighed reports for the reaction they might produce in 
his superiors. The reports were not the histories of human beings but 
the stewardship of Johann Klein. He strove to juggle them accordingly. 

He did not want progress. He wanted to go on being director of the 
First Division of the Lying-in Department of the Vienna General Hos¬ 
pital. He had directed all his professional life to present to his superiors 
exactly the man they had appointed, to prove himself fanatically loyal 
to them or to anyone who should succeed them. 

The Second Division of the Lying-in Department was a clinic for 
midwives. It was administered by Professor Franz Xavier Bartsch, a 
careful, obedient, patient man, shy, kind, unobtrusive. His knowledge 
of medicine was neither profound nor shallow. Initiative might well 
have provided him with a lucrative practice in the world outside the 
safety of the hospital. 

The Third Division of the Lying-in Department was for patients 
able to pay for their treatment, and this division also was under the 
supervision of Professor Bartsch. 

In this Third Division were the private rooms. Only the staff knew 
who entered these rooms. The pregnant patient brought with her any 
servants she wished, and usually her own cooking utensils and bedding 
and even her own furniture. To many ladies of the court, or Viennese 
society, the Third Division was a frequent sanctuary. 

To the First or the Second Division went she who could not pay for 
her confinement. Here, also, was sanctuary. No visitors were allowed. 
Neither police nor relatives could discover her identity or presence. But 
though she was protected from the world, she was not barred from it. 
She could at any time receive the clergyman she desired or be attended 
by any private physician she could pay for. 

If a woman gave birth to her baby on the way to the hospital she 
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was admitted promptly and questioned later. Many an expectant 
mother had to travel so far to reach the hospital that her time overtook 
her and she had her baby in the public street, on the pavement, or 
lying in the gutter, on the way. These street-birth cases arrived carry- 

incT the baby wetly wrapped in an apron. 

Once she had delivered her baby, the First or Second Division 

woman was transferred to the nearby Foundling Home. Here she 
earned her board and keep by breast-feeding her own child at one 
breast and another child at the other. There was always a surplus ot 
motherless children. Vienna’s mother and child mortality was enor¬ 
mous. But the world was used to such deaths. There were years when 
in Paris the Hotel Dicu lost more than half the women who gave birth 
there. There were four years when at the University of Jena not a 

mother left the hospital alive. 

At the Foundling Home there would have been far too many 
motherless infants for the surviving mothers to nurse. Fortunately, the 
infant mortality at the home offset this. From 1784 to 1838 the records 
of the Foundling Home show that 183,955 babies were admitted, and 
of these 146,920 died. Eight out of every ten infants never left the 
Home alive. This balanced the deficit of mothers who died giving birth 


to them. , • 1 

Behind the Lying-in Department was a large military hospital unm 

On either side of the Lying-in Department were the buildings reserved 
for contagious diseases. In front of the Department was a row of cess¬ 
pools for an immense barracks nearby, and this stink was the firs 
breath drawn by the newborn infant, the last breath breathed by 1 


usually dying mother. .... r • ^ 

This winter day, as Ignaz Philipp reported with his class for instruc¬ 
tion, the weather was bitterly cold. He stood with his group in one ot 
the First Division wards, waiting for the arrival of Professor ei . 
There was a noise at the entrance. Four shivering pregnant women 
stumbled in from the street. A fifth woman had her baby 
The soaked apron with which she tended it was brittle with frozen 


f^uid 

'"‘‘Well, gendemenl” The class turned. Klein had arrived. He led the 

students into the autopsy room. , . 

On the wooden table lay the body of a woman. The uterus had bee 
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dissected out. In the cavity thus formed in the corpse had been put the 
waxen body of a dead, newborn child. 

“Our problem today, gentlemen,’^ said Klein, “will consist of two 
parts. First, we will take turns delivering according to various presenta¬ 
tions.” 

One by one the class stepped forward. Ignaz Philipp was eleventh. 
As he prepared to work, his nostrils were suddenly overpowered by a 
greater stench than he could remember from any dead body he had 
handled. Involuntarily he paused and looked at Klein. 

“Remember that smell well,” Professor Klein said. “This woman 
died of puerperal fever.” Then to Ignaz Philipp, “Go ahead, my boy, 
go ahead. Don’t be gingerly. We have plenty of subjects.” 

A few minutes later, as Klein was demonstrating another method of 
delivery, the door of the autopsy room opened. Klein, with his hand 
inside the cadaver, looked up indignantly. 

“With respect, sir professor—five new women have come in. They 
are ready for your examination.” 

Klein turned to his assistant. 

“You will take over the class. This man is to try his hand at a 
breech presentation.” 

It was a short walk, across the hall and into the next ward. He 
wiped his hands on the lapels of his coat. 

An attendant drew back the bed-clothes. 

“Ahal” Klein smiled. He thrust his damp fingers into the warm 
body. “How do we feel.? How goes it. Mother.?” 

Back in the autopsy room the door closed slowly. 

The class in obstetrics crowded closer to the table. 

“It is becoming too easy,” the assistant protested suddenly. “This 
body is worn out.” 

Four students lifted the lifeless, hollowed body, dumped it into a 
wicker basket, covered the basket with a cloth. They lifted to the table 
another body, similarly prepared. The fourteenth student stepped for¬ 
ward. 

“Fortunately for science, gentlemen, we do not lack for subjects.” 
The assistant smiled reassuringly. 






ivr.' 


1 T IS 1840, and Ignaz Philipp Semmelwcis has 

Wjly Cs decided whether he will be physician or 

surgeon or country doctor; they are ranked 
V Vjjyf I: in that order and there are courses for each. 

X W He continues to study both surgical and med- 

courses. 

In 1841 Ignaz Philipp has decided 
a country doctor and is trying to decide 

whether to be a surgeon. Until very recently one of the duties of sur¬ 
geons in Germany had been to shave all army officers. Elsewhere m 
the world surgeons knew how to shave, to cut hair, to spread plasters, 
to cut and to bleed. Less than seventy years before, Vienna had estab¬ 
lished its first surgical clinic. Now, surgery was emerging as a new 

science. But a surgeon ranked below a physician. 

It is 1842, and Ignaz Philipp continues to ponder a career in surgery. 

One day he asked Professor Skoda to suggest a subject for his thesis 
“Mv boy, a thesis discloses to the examiners how you think and. the 
calibre of your thinking. It doesn't much matter what subject you 
select 1 suggest you stick to diagnosis. I'll help you. Today, I want 
you to make® rouLs with me. From now on 1 think we'll find more 

clinical work for you.’* . , , 

In the first ward they entered, Ignaz Philipp eyed a singularly beau- 

tiful child. 

“Aha!” said Skoda, “you like that one, do you!* 

They walked to the bedside. 

“She’s very lovely,” said Ignaz Philipp. 

“Then she shall be your patient. What is your diagnosis. Doctor. 
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Ignaz Philipp bent closer. The child was eighteen months old. Her 
blue eves were sunk in her emaciated face. Her blonde hair curled 
wetly away from the bluish-white forehead. 

“Don’t be in a hurry this once. Stay here. Study her carefully.” 
Skoda turned to the ward attendant. “He will prescribe. This shall be 
his patient.” 

The child looked at Ignaz Philipp through blank, troubled eyes. 
She screwed up her mouth and she whimpered soundlessly. He 
glimpsed her gums. He turned hack her upper lip. 

“She has swollen gums,” he said over his shoulder to Skoda. 

“Yes. Do as you think best,” said Skoda. “I leave you now.” And 
he walked ofT, well-pleased. 

“Bring me a lancet,” said Ignaz Philipp. The attendant departed. 

Ignaz Philipp sat on the edge of the bed. He held the child’s bony 
wrist between his fingers. He felt the pulse. The pulse told him noth¬ 
ing. The skin was clammy. At the same time it was hot. “What is 
wrong with you, darling.? What is wrong with you, little one.?” he 
said to himself. Fever, diarrhoea, emaciation, swollen gums, eyes bright 
and vacant. “What is wrong with you, little one.?” Some kind of 
fever, certainly. He licked his dry lips. He had no assurance now. 
Suddenly this was not a problem but a living sick child. And Skoda 
had entrusted her to him. Here and there her skin was oddly spotted. 
Her abdomen was swollen, the skin was tight. He thumped it as 
Skoda had taught him. It gave back a drumming sound. He pressed 
his fingertips into the frail flesh, watching the child’s face, trying to 
elicit pain, to discover a focus, a pain point from which to start work¬ 
ing. The attendant arrived with a lancet. Ignaz Philipp stood, wiped 
the knife on his sleeve, leaned over and lanced the gum. Instantly the 
child screamed, jerked its mouth wildly away. Stolidly, the attendant 
handed him a towel. He pressed a bit of it against the gum, holding 
the child’s skull. 

At the scream a woman came forward involuntarily from a far 
corner of the room. She was suinding by the bed, her hands crossed 
and clasped to her chest as Ignaz Philipp straightened and put down 
the knife. She peered round him at the child. 

“It’s the mother,” said the attendant. “Do you wish to prescribe.?” 

Her eyes summed him up, another student, another smart chap, 
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another know-nothing. And now the mother, too, watched him, 

“I'will be back,'’ Ignaz Philipp said coldly. “I will return with her 
prescription in an hour. I will make it up myself. 

“Doctor,” said the mother, “please. Doctor ...” 

“Yes, madam.?” He tried his best to remember how Skoda spoke. 
“What is it.? Little Lisl, will she die, Doctor.?” 

“She’s perfectly all right, madam. I assure you.” 

And he walked quickly away from the ward. He tried to think as 
he walked, but he could not. He knew nothing. He did not know 
what he was going to prescribe. He did not know what ailed t e 
child. This sick child, not able to talk, to tell him anything, this p^r, 
pitiful thing that was suddenly all his responsibility—this mother, 

begging him with her eyes ... . i 

ffe leafed quickly through his books. Suddenly it loomed out at 

him from the printed page. Cholera morbus. He digested the symp¬ 
toms rapidly Cholera morbus all right. But those spots—no spots m 
cholera morbus—he heard Skoda; “Any physician knows that the 
really typical case of any disease is almost the exception rather than 
the rule. . . .” There could be no question. It was cholera rnorbus He 
fitted the child's symptoms to the symptoms in the book. Everything 
tallied. Quickly he wrote down the prescribed 

to the ward. The mother was still standing at the child s bedside. N 

he smiled at her confidently. 

“You’re not to worry,” he said. “Where’s the attendant. 

“She’ll be back in a minute.” 

He"sron"tl^dge of the bed and took the child's wrist in hands 
again. The pulse was much softer and seemed to have a double beat. 
“Her tongue is so brown,” the mother murmured anxiously. 

“I know.” He smiled up at her. , 

He bent to look closer at the child's side. The spots again Her skin 

was dotted with small, rosy, slightly raised spots. He 

disappeared. He removed his finger. The spot returned He thought a 

moment. Then he smiled. The spots became laughably clear. He looke 

among the bedclothes, found a flea, showed it to the ^ 

“Sometimes they bring them in,” he said jovially, and sometime 
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we have them here, all ready for them.” 

The attendant was approaching. 

“Docs she vomit much?” he asked the attendant easily. 

“Oh, she vomited once or twice. She never eats anything. She 
coughs. And when we try to force food down—up it comes, naturally.” 

His mind moved happily among the assembled facts. Pain, spasm, 
purging, vomiting. It was cholera morbus all right, 

“We’ll put her on chicken broth,” he ordered the attendant. His 
voice was full of decision. “Large doses of chicken broth, no salt. No 
salt whatever. Give her”—he turned for a moment to look at the child 

_“give her up to a gallon. And simultaneously give her chicken broth 

by rectum.” 

He turned to the mother. “And you,” he said, “you go home and get 
some sleep. She’s all right now.” 

“Why don’t you let her make the soup?” the attendant asked re- 
belliously. 

“That’s a fine idea,” he said heartily. “Hurry, now! Rush home! 
Make a gallon of fine chicken broth. Bring it in the morning.” 

The woman rushed away. 

“Make some for me! ” he called after her. 

He turned to the attendant. He was taut with pleasure. The face of 
the attendant did not reflect back to him his elation. She looked at 
him with barely concealed contempt. “Can she read my mind? Does 
she know how full of panic I was?” he asked himself, shocked. Then 
anger welled in him for her animosity. 

“Well, woman?” he said coldly. 

The attendant dropped her eyes. She compressed her lips. “There 
is another such patient,” she said reluctantly. 

Ignaz Philipp hesitated. In his triumph he was tempted. Skoda had 
not instructed him to attend any other patient by himself. Neverthe¬ 
less the urge to repeat his triumph was unconquerable. He followed 
her towards the bedside of another child. The nearer he approached, 
the higher rose his feeling of juvenile guilt. He was doing what he 
had not been told to do. There was no excuse of emergency. He reached 
the bedside. He began his examination. The case was the same as the 
other child, the symptoms were identical except that this child had no 
spots. 
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“More typical than the other,’* he told the attendant. The same 
treatment.’’ He felt oddly tired. The triumph was gone. He felt as¬ 
sured and confident and also humble. He thought to himself: “I have 
not really been a doctor. I have been an interpreter. 1 have been a man 
who knew where to look in a book and the book has told me what to 

do and I have told this attendant.” 

“The same treatment.?” the woman asked. He thought he heard a 


searching tone in her question. 

“Have you a better one.?” he asked with cold politeness. 

“So much good soup,” the woman murmured. 

“1 beg your pardon?” 

“As the sir doctor desires.” 

Now he walked from the ward, and as he walked the ward be¬ 
longed to him. Every patient in it was his patient. He walked with 
surety, glancing right and left, diagnosing with a glance, at home in 
his own province, lord of all he surveyed. Here and there he stopped 
to speak with authority a soft word of encouragement. He was intoxi¬ 
cated with triumph and the power of knowledge. 

Late that night he came back to the ward, and was astonished to 

find the child much weaker. Abruptly, triumph left him, he was 
chilled and sober in a wave of panic. The child should have been re¬ 
lieved, or at least no worse. He looked at the little girl again. Her 
breathing was much more difficult. Her eyes were glazed and without 
even infantile understanding. She had stopped tossing and lay in a 
stupor. She was no longer a case. She was a little girl, and he was an 
adult, and he must do something for her and he did not know wha 
to do. Across the bed, as he considered this, helpless, thunderstruck. 


the attendant put her hands on her lips. j- 5>» u 

“Doctor, don’t you think this baby is going to die? Her 


voice was 


irritatingly loud. 

“No, woman, I do not think so at all. , , j 

He listened critically to his own voice. It mounded self-assured There 

was no break in it. No hint of panic. Dazed and J 

forward to hide his panic by movement. He sat numbly thus waitm 
completely ignorant of what the child would do next and of what he 
should do if she reacted. As he sat, the child stopped breathing 

He looked at her. He waited for her to breathe again. She ha 
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fainted,” he thought. The possibility of death did not occur to him. 
Fainting was something that he could deal with. Gladly he pulled the 
child from the bed. He held her up, head down. Then he placed her 
on the bed again. He had not brought her to. He seized her small 
shoulders. He began to shake her, at first gently, then with increasing 
violence. Still the child resisted him. Suddenly he leaned over her, and 
placing his mouth on hers began to breathe his breath into her with all 
his strength. Again and again he breathed great lungfuls into her 
tiny mouth. He stopped only when he was breathless. He watched her. 
She lay with upturned eyes. Her chest was still. Her body was bent a 
little, almost in an attitude of expectation. He took her shoulders again 
and shook her. The attendant laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“No use shaking that baby any more, sir doctor, because that baby 
is dead.” 

He stared at the child. For a moment he was completely numb. He 
had no thoughts at all. Then fear and guilt began to grip his bowels. 
Shame made him close his eyes. When he opened them he saw not his 
mistake but only a dead child. He rose abruptly, full of horror and 
protest. 

The attendant had gone. He looked about. The ward was quiet, 
sleeping. He went quickly to the other child he had examined. She 
was asleep, breathing uneasily. As he looked down at her it seemed 
to him she was weaker also. He pushed down her chin so that her 
mouth would open and he could look at her tongue. The child wak¬ 
ened. 

“Now, now,” he said soothingly. 

But the child simply gazed at him, waiting. Her tongue was thickly 
coated. He looked about for the attendant, to order an enema. She had 
not returned to the ward. He went to a supply chest, found the enema 
apparatus, poured in a linle water, brought it to the child’s bedside. 

“Now,” he said, his face a cheery mask, “now we shall be better.” 
The child watched him. He set the apparatus on the floor by the 
bedside. He approached the child. As he did so, he realized suddenly 
that he did not know what he was going to do next. Give an enema. 
Yes, of course. But how.^^ He took up the child’s wrist to give himself 
time to shape his thoughts. 

How, how did one go about the simple business of administering an 
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enema? What was the proper way of turning this tiny patient, of 
lifting her in bed? “Is this the brilliant pupil of Rokitansky, the pride 
of Kolletschka, the man Skoda entrusts with a human life? he asked 
himself ironically. "My name is Scmmclweis, and a few days ago I 
was called to demonstrate on a cadaver, before beginning pupils, an 
amputation Rokitansky himself called brilliant. Surely 1 can administer 

a simple enema.” ^ , » 

He studied the patient. He considered. First of all, the water rnust 

run into the body. There must, therefore, be something on which to 

hamr the water vessel. He picked up the enema apparatus and looked 

for a nail on the wall. There was none. He put the apparatus down. 

He walked to the supply closet to look for a stand. The attendant 

"Give that child,” he said, pointing to the bed he had just left, 
“a pint of chicken broth by enema.” He tried to keep his tone leve . 
He walked to the door. A sigh of relief welled in him. He was escap¬ 
ing. With an effort he conquered his desire for flight. He turned 
defiantly and walked back to the bedside. He watched the attendant 
He noted silently every move, each practised gesture. When it was 
over, he walked again towards the ward door not having uttered a 
word. As he passed the bed in which lay the body of the dead child, his 

first patient, L paused a moment, full of -d"-" “ 

least that one shall not die. No. never.” And as he walked from the 
ward he thought to himself with quiet bitternessAt least now 1 
know how to turn a patient, how to give an enema. 

went to bed. “1 know so much. 1 know so horribly little. Disease and 

corpses. Names and prognoses. But not enemas. And not 

He fought a wild desire to rise and rush to the hospital. He pi 
uSl .p n .Igil b, cbbdb b.d„d.. -An .ben 

what? If she changed colour-if her breathing changed-her pulse 
what then? What would I do?” Miserably, he tossed. His ignorance 
was a living thing, detestable, full of agony. Suddenly in con^'°" 
he saw the face of the dead child’s mother, again he h-rd h mself re 
assuring her cheerily. The vision jerked him upright. Instantly he 

out of bed* flinffing on his clothes. i_ j u u 

He crept from ^the house like a criminal -d rushed through he 

cold and empty streets to the hospital. He made his way into the dark 
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ward. The child was sleeping. He stared at her in the darkness, ask¬ 
ing for a miracle. She had not changed. She breathed unevenly. Her 
mouth was partly open. Occasionally one of her tiny hands made an 
unmeaning, spasmodic motion as if to clasp something. Cautiously 
he seated himself on the edge of her bed. 

He knew, now, dully, almost with relief, that medicine was not for 
him. He was not a doctor. He was merely a student. What he had yet 
to learn could never be learned. Skoda, Rokitansky, Kolletschka, 
Hebra were an agonizing, an awesome distance removed. He could 
never know what they knew. The substance of their knowledge was 
beyond him. When this was over, when the child had recovered, he 
would leave, leave the hospital, leave Vienna, put medicine behind 
him for ever, grateful that his ignorance could never harm another. 

The child stirred. From between its small, pale lips issued a little 
moan. He reached quickly for her wrist. The pulse was weaker, the 
double beat clearer. He looked at her, anguished, only able to watch. 
If there was a man who could help this child, that man was Skoda. 
He would have to go to Skoda’s house, to wake the great man up, 
to bring him to see a ward patient, to save a patient who would have 
had an uneventful recovery if he had not interfered. He rose and left 
the hospital. 

It was a long time before anyone answered Skoda’s door. The sleepy 
servant at first refused to admit him. He ordered her to awaken 
Skoda. “I am a student of Dr. Skoda’s. He will understand. Go 
quickly. Tell him Semmelweis wants him to come to the hospital 
right away.” 

“But it is not time for sir doctor Skoda to go to the hospital. Sir 
doctor Skoda goes to the hospital only in the afternoons. You are making 
a mistake. You must find a regular doctor. . . 

“Listen to me. You arc not paying attention to what I am saying. 
There is a child sick. One of Dr. Skoda’s patients is sick. He must 
come at once. Go! Rouse him.” 

Skoda appeared at the top of the stairs. He was in his nightgown 
and he peered short-sightedly towards the candle held by the servant. 

“What is it.^ What is it?” 

“You must come to the hospital at once, Dr. Skoda. Tm afraid I 
have done something I should not have—a patient, a young child . . 
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“You, Scmmelweis? What arc you doing out at such an hour? What’s 

“I need you, Dr. Skoda. At the hospital. That child you entrusted 

to me—I overstepped myself—I took still another one. ... 

“Your patient, is it?'Don’t worry about her. Is that what you vc 
come here about?” He tried to sec Ignaz Philipp more clearly. He had 

a sudden suspicion the young man was drunk. 

“It’s another patient. Dr. Skoda. Please! 1 have done something 

Ignaz Philipp slumped suddenly and put his hand over his eye . 
Sk^a stared down at him thunderstruck. “Wait!” he called out after 

a moment. “I’ll be down at once. 

He rushed back to his bedroom. What had the youngster done? 
Thoughts o£ a scandal at the hospital stabbed at him He began to 
think of ways in which Ignaz Plulipp might be protected and of ways 

in which he might protect himself. 

When he clattered downstair.s, still buttoning his clothing, Ignaz 

^'^‘He'^wentltack to the hospital,” the servant told him. “He said he 

Skoda rushed out into the night. This was bad. then. Th^ was really 
bad Youn<^ Semmelweis wasn’t one to shout and rave. He was one 
of the quiet ones. And he knew far, far more than the usual sttKlcnt^ 
If he had come to the house of a professor, in the dead of night, 

summon him to the hospital ... 

Skoda entered the hospital, ran down the corridor, 

Ignaz Philipp was standing at the bedside of the dead chdd. 
stofd beside him a moment. He saw the child was dead. He ooked 
quickly about the sleeping ward. Everything was -n order. Or 'v 
they all dead.? He moved to look at another patient. The ^ 

breLhing. So was the next and the next. He turned to Ignaz Philipp^ 
Ignaz Philipp looked away from the dead child. She died, he 

said, trying to keep his voice level. 

“1 made a diagnosis, 1 verified it, I prescribed. I came back to sit 

beside her. And as I watched her, she died.” 

Skoda waited. Ignaz Philipp walked to the bedside of the oth 
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child. Skoda followed, tense with waiting. 

“And here is this other.*’ 

Skoda glanced at the sleeping child, saw what he saw, and turned 
back quickly to Ignaz Philipp. “This one.?” 

“I took this one—you did not tell me to—I told the attendant I 
would prescribe for her. . . .” He waited. 

Skoda said nothing. 

“She seems to be sick of the same sickness.” 

Skoda leaned over the child for an unnecessary second glance. 

"Yes.” He straightened. “Yes,” he said politely, “that seems to be 
very true.” 

“Before I do any more harm—before 1 disgrace you—disgrace the 
hospital—I had to get you—look, Dr. Skoda! It is such a little child, 
it’s the child that matters, please, Dr. Skoda. . . 

“And this is all.?” 

“Help her. Dr. Skoda!” 

“You have treated no one else.?” 

“Only this one.” 

Patients were beginning to stir, to sit up, to listen. 

“Shall we walk into the corridor.? Shall we consult there.?” 

He turned away and Ignaz Philipp walked with him. 

“I will resign today,” he said to Skoda in a low voice. “It is the 
blessing of God that I have killed no others.” 

“I sec.” 

“I am an ingrate, and I do not beg you to forgive me. I ask only 
that you know from my heart how sorry I am. It is with complete 
relief that I leave medicine. I know now I was never meant to be a 
doctor.” 

They left the ward and entered the corridor. Skoda stopped. He 
put his hands in his overcoat pockets. Ignaz Philipp faced him, wait¬ 
ing for the remedy. Whatever came from Skoda*s mouth would be 
the magic that would make the child’s recovery certain. He waited, 
his mouth a little open. At last Skoda cleared his throat. 

“Well, Semmelweis, that baby is going to die,” 

“But Dr. Skoda—what will we do—what . . 

“Semmelweis, that baby is going to die. She will expire before noon.” 

Ignaz Philipp hung his head. Guilt and sorrow crushed him utterly. 
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“I have done it,” he said. “I have done it, I alone, I am the criminal, 

do with me what you will.” , i i i • 

“I don’t know that you have done anything, particularly. I cion t 

know what all the fuss is about, really. She was going to die. I could 

have told you she was going to die—yesterday. I’m really surprised 

that you didn’t see that yourself. 

“She was going to die.^’’ 

“My dear Scmmelweis, all of us arc going to die, you know. 1 his 
child was merely hound to die a little sooner. I wonder how you 
missed the signs.? Tell me, my bov, what was your diagnosis.?” 
“Cholera morbus, sir.” 

“Not cholera infantum, ch.?” • . l u i 

“No, sir. There did not appear to be prostration. Besides, she ha 

been here more than five days. I believe death occurs in from three to 

five days, sir, after cholera infantum’s onset?” 

“That’s quite right.” , 

Ignaz Philipp looked at Skoda uncertainly. The great man wasn 

above an occasional joke. Perhaps this was one of his jokes. 

“And you say the child will die, sir?” He waited, prepared to break 

into a hearty laugh. . , • n;_ 

“She will die. By, I think, eleven o’clock.” Skoda was not )ok 

“Tell me how you arrived at your conclusion of cholera morbus. 

Ignaz Phihpp frowned, painfully ticking off in his memory his re¬ 
search of many hours before. • j u u-^A 

••She had pain-abdominal pain-purging-she vom.ted-she had 

spasmodic contractions of her muscles-it is an acute catarrhal inflam¬ 
mation of the membranes of stomach and intestines. . . . 

“I see. That is perfectly correct.” 

“She clenched and unclenched her little hand. . . . 

“She clenched and unclenched her hand. ... 

••When spasms of pain gripped her, her muscles tensed.^.. 

••I don’t really think that’s what the te.xt means by spasmodic con 
tractions. It must be much, much stronger than that-no, not produced 

by pain. Not so simple.’ . , tnvp 

Ignaz Philipp waited humbly. The child’s spasms 
been the spasms Skoda had in mind. But they were certainly spasms. 

And the rest, all the rest definitely tallied. 
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“Now. as to the vomiting—a child vomits very easily, you under¬ 
stand. Vomiting is a symptom, certainly. But did she vomit per¬ 
sistently?” 

"No, sir. She did not.” 

Ignaz Philipp had begun to shake. There was a roaring in his cars. 
He had killed two patients. He had missed a diagnosis. Please, God! he 
prayed, make it a complex disease, make it a disease I could not possibly 
have guessed. . . . Ah, the poor children, the poor, poor babes . . . 

“Now, as to those spots, Semmelweis—did you notice any spots?” 

“Yes, sir!” he said, relieved. “I discovered fleas in the bed.” 

“One must be very observant with spots. Did you press these?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did they disappear on pressure?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

Ignaz Philipp shut his mouth with a little click. Insect bites do not 
disappear on pressure. Rose-coloured spots, disappearing when pressed, 
the stupor, the appearance of rapid wasting, the brown tongue, the 
cough . . . 

“My God, Dr. Skoda!” 

“Yes, my boy?” 

“It was gastro-enterocephalitis!” 

“Exactly! Now we are getting somewhere! Have you seen Dr. 
Louis’s fine work? I think we shall call it as he does—typhoid fever! 
That’s what vou were confronting, my boy. Typhoid fever, well-ad 
vanced, in both cases exhibiting evidence of intestinal hiemorrhage and 
perforation of the bowel. In short—they were doomed. What did you 
prescribe?” 

“I took it from the book—a gallon of chicken broth—fed by mouth 
and by rectum. . . .” 

He stopped. There was the sound of footsteps in the corridor. He 
looked up and the blood drained from his heart. Down the hall, tip¬ 
toeing as rapidly as she dared, tenderly gripping a covered vessel of 
chicken broth, came the mother of the dead child. 

Skoda glanced briefly at the woman, then at Ignaz Philipp. For the 
master of quick diagnosis the glance was more than sufficient. He 
understood instantly that the approaching woman was the mother 
of the dead or the dying child. 
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The woman had by now approached closely enough to recognize 
lanaz Philipp. She came to him instantly, smiling. Another instant and 
the purport of his downcast head erased the smile from her face. 

“What is it?" she cried. “What has happened?” 

“Madam,” said Ignaz Philipp, ‘‘I am sorry—I have to tell you . . 

He stopped. Skoda considered. It must then be the dead child, not the 

dying one, that was involved. 

“Your child, madam, is dead,” he said. “She expired, despite all the 
efforts of my colleague, some time during the night. Wc have placed 
the cause of death as a disorder of the intestines called typhoid fever. 

“She is dead?” the woman cried. “Dead? Little Lisl?” She seemed 
unable to grasp the fact of death. She turned to Ignaz Philipp. “But 
you told me. Doctor—you said she was well you said . . . 

“I am sorry, madam —1 am so very sorry. ... 

“Dead, madam,” said Skoda. “You must bear up. It comes to all ot 

us. It is a fact of life.” ol i i. i 

“But she was so little.” The woman’s face was ashen. She looked 

imploringly at Ignaz Philipp. Tears h.ad begun to flow over her cold 
checks. She did not sob. 

“Not too small to die,” said Skoda. “Come, now, you will have 
others, perhaps you have already—think of them. Think of the others. 
“My Lisl!” the woman screamed suddenly. 

“Be still, madam!” cried Skoda. Ignaz Philipp shut his eyes. He 

stood like a whipped schoolboy. His checks were wet. 

“They warned me!” the woman shouted. “You are mu^rdcrers, 

murderers, all of you! They warned me not to bring her to a hospital. 

What have you done to her? Where is my baby? 

“Madam!” said Skoda. He seized her shoulders. “If you do not 
conduct yourself quietly I shall have you removed from the hospital. 

There are other patients here. 

The woman struggled in his grasp. 

“My baby!” she screamed again. 

“My colleague conducted himself brilliantly. Your child was for¬ 
tunate to recete his services. He did what he could in the face of ^e 
irredeemable. You owe him an apology. You will, m any case, 
yourself. You will not shout here. If you commit the least further 

outcry, I shall have you ejected. 
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He drop[>ed his hands from her shoulders. The woman was quiet 
now. She looked uncomprehendingly at Skoda, then at Ignaz Philipp, 
then slowly back to Skoda. 

“Your child is in there.” Skoda pointed. He stood aside. 

The woman surveyed them both again, her eyes begging the im¬ 
possible. Then, a little hope still unconquerably in the corners of her 
eves, she moved past them to the ward where lay her child. 

' Skoda took Ignaz Philipp’s arm. They walked on down the corridor. 

“Hypertension,” Skoda siiid briefly. “Unquestionably some kidney 
involvement. When she screamed—did you notice the chest sound.? 

I think lower lobe involvement also.” 

“1 felt very sorry for her,” Ignaz Philipp said in a low voice. His 
shame for himself and for the scene he had just participated in was a 
fog of nausea in which he thought with difficulty. 

“My dear Semmelweis”—Skoda halted —“1 have been looking for 
an opportunity to speak to you on just this for some time. Your emo¬ 
tions are inappropriate. You must learn to detach them. They have no 
place in science. In time you will learn more. No matter what you 
are, you will never learn all there is to know, and your ignorance will 
always harm someone, be you grocery clerk, gravedigger or engineer. 
Face that fact and leave your emotions behind you.” 

“1 cannot bear to kill people. She looked at me yesterday with all 
her trust. . . .” 

“Whether you are a doctor or not, all will some day die. There are 
no real remedies. All medicines are merely guesses.” 

“I want to help people. . . .” 

“You help no one by running away. 1 will not even consider the 
possibility of your leaving. But if you left, do you think fewer people 
would die? You talk nonsense, my boy. Could I honestly say it was 
you who caused the child’s death? If you had diagnosed typhoid—what, 
then, would you have done about it?” 

He clapped a hand on Ignaz Philipp’s shoulder. 

“Getting me up in the dead of night! Who but Semmelweis would 
have done such a thing? I thought you had poisoned a whole ward! 
I was wondering how to word my resignation! Ah, now, another day 
has come, that baby is gone, there is a whole ward-full waiting for us, 
we have to go on the same as ever. Come, now, we’re up. By this 
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time the mother has been sent away. We might as well call for the 
body, do the post-mortem.” 

He took Ignaz Philipp’s arm and walked down the corridor with him. 
"Let’s just look at those intestines. If we don’t find Peyer s patches 
enlarged and necrotic—didn’t you notice the child’s spleen was en¬ 
larged.?—I’ll buy breakfast. What do you say.?” ^ c ii f U 

The body was brought. The post-mortem was performed. Still lull 

of sadness, Ignaz Philipp watched tensely. 

“You sec.?” said Skoda suddenly. 

Ignaz Philipp peered closely. His shoulders slumped. He sighed 

‘^‘'“Typhoid beyond question,” said Skoda. He put down his knife. 

He wiped his hands on a nearby towel. 

“Come, now. We’ll sec what they have for breakfast. You lose, o 

course. But this time I'll let you off.” He smiled at Ign.az Phihpp and 

Ignaz Philipp winced, smiled shyly, sheepishly, still shaken. 

“Don’t you think I have shown remarkable patience.^ 

■‘Yes, Dr. Skoda. 1 do.” 

“So do I. 1 like you, Semmelweis. We all like you. Now we will eat. 
Then you go off to bed. You’re excused today. Go and play with Mark- 
ussovsky. Take care of yourself. And from now on-no more emotions. 
Ignaz Philipp returned to his studies chastened and qu‘« 

One night he dined with Markussovsky and Johann Chian, a 
advanced medical student who had become a good friend. Do you 
know,” he said, “I actually believed myself a person of learning. More 
than anything I am ashamed of how well I thought of . 

“And have you found out yet what you will write your thesi 

about.?” Markussovsky asked. n . .,11 T 

"1 am going to write about plants. You know, that s really all I 

know anything definite about. The life of plants. That, at least, harms 
no one.” 

"In Latin, remember—poor, poor Naci .. . 

"De VUa Plantarumr said Chiari. 

“The life of plants,” echoed Ignaz Philipp. “That s what I m going 

‘^BuTtoMght we’re going out to celebrate. Chiari’s got his appoint- 
ment.” 
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Ignaz Philipp looked at Chiari, surprised. Chiari smiled back at 
him. “I’m to be an assistant instructor in obstetrics!” 

“Chiari!” Ignaz Philipp cried, beaming. “You’ll be my boss! You’ll 
teach me now ! ” 

“Don’t be silly! You know more than I do!” 

But Ignaz Philipp dropped to his knees on the floor and salaamed 
reverently at Chiari’s feet. Markussovsky promptly kicked his behind. 
Chiari seized a nearby pitcher of water and poured it slowly over his 
head. “Master!” spluttered Ignaz Philipp, and dived at his legs. 

In the next three months Ignaz Philipp played joyously with Mark- 
ussovsky and Chiari. He did not neglect his studies but he no longer 
studied with anxiety. A little time each day he worked on his thesis. 
A little time he crammed against the day of e.xamination. At the bed¬ 
side of patients he fought to ignore the patients, to think only of the 
illness and the remedy. He knew that the instant he relaxed, the in¬ 
stant he allowed the quick tendrils of his pity to reach for the patient, 
he would be lost, a victim of emotions which had no place in medicine. 
He knew also that death was waiting to trick a man with pity, that 
pity was no weapon against the pitiless fact of mortality, that yearn¬ 
ing could not cure. He did his best to teach himself this thing his 
masters had long ago learned and which they strove to pass on to him 
for his own good. In the evenings he rollicked, he drank heartily and 
cheerfully, the girls of Vienna had never seemed so fair or smiled so 
often. Rumours of his merriment reached the faculty and they, too, 
smiled. This was the Semmelweis they had been hoping for. This was 
the mixture, this was propriety, this would now be the balanced man 
of the university. He was a fine student, he had learned protocol, he 
reverenced knowledge, he could relax, he would be a fine teacher. 
Perhaps even a great one. 

Skoda prepared to order him to attempt new researches and new 
attempts in auscultation, with particular regard to the stethoscope. 
Rokitansky drew up a programme of research into liver tissue which 
he intended to entrust to Ignaz Philipp. Hebra consider*.^ attempting 
to divert him into skin-disease investigation. Kolletschka hovered 
hopefully in the background, instandy ready to help with any anatom¬ 
ical study that might occur to Ignaz Philipp, shyly hinting he would 
appreciate an assistant. 
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Professor Endlicher, overjoved and amazed at Ignaz Philipp’s sud¬ 
den interest in botany, helped him with his thesis, guardedly imparted 
to him the curative powers of certain herbs he had just discovered 1 
tell you,” he said jubilantly to Skoda one day, “this boy will one day 
be a botanist, a real botanist. He soaks up knowledge like a sponge. 

“Aha!” said Skoda later to Rokitansky. “When he told me that I 
said to myself, 1 thank you for your enthusiasm, my friend. 1 did not 
know this danger existed.’ We'll take care of that! He’ll be wasted 
on no botany, I promise you! Not after the pains we ve taken. Botany! 

Sticks and leaves and dirty twigs! 


There began the period of final examinations. 

“Mr. Semmelweis,” asked Professor Hildebrand, head of the depart¬ 
ment of internal medicine, “what is pain a symptom of.?” 

Ignaz Philipp observed him with dread. “Of inflammation, of 

neuralgia, of swelling, of . . ■ 

“You have omitted one long paint” 

“Of sciatica.” 

Ignaz Philipp studied Professor Hildebrand’s face. There was 
expression there. The professor wrote a moment, then looked up. 

“Mr. Semmelweis, what is hemorrhage a symptom of 
Ignaz Philipp reflected a moment, gulped and plunged. Th^^ 
extraordinary questions. Suddenly he remembered that Hildebrand 

did not like Skoda. His throat dried; he blinked in dismay. 

“What is fever a symptom of?” .... UtKol 

The two hours ended. Professor Rosas examined him m ophthal¬ 
mology. Professor Wattman and Professor Haller examined him in 

surgery. 

^I have^failed,” he told Markussovsky. “There was not a smile on 

their faces. Not one.” , 

“You worry too much. It was like that for all of us. It s y 

they frown. That’s when you have to worry.” R^mern- 

4 emember,” warned Chiari, “tomorrow comes 
ber Stauern. He’s going to ask you what is gypsum. Remembe 

you must say.” 

“Calcium sulphate.” 
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“No, Naci! Not calcium sulphate!” 

“But gypsum is calcium sulphate!” 

“That isn’t what Stauern wants to hear. If you want to flunk just say 
calcium sulphate. What Stauern wants to hear is calcium carbonate. 
And you say calcium carbonate!” 

Ignaz Philipp subsided. “Calcium carbonate.” He shrugged helplessly. 

“Calcium carbonate,” he said next day. 

“Good!” said Stauern. 

Stauern probed a foul-smelling bone fistula with a silver instrument. 
The silver emerged tarnished and black. 

“What makes this silver black.^” 

“It is possible that it might be hydrogen sulphide. . . 

“It is possible you are ignorant of chemistry also! That is acetic 
acid. And it is acetic acid which dissolves the bone and it is acetic acid 
alone by which one recognizes osseous suppuration! Acetic acid! The 
principle of vinegar!” 

The second long day ended. “I have failed,” he told Markussovsky 
again. “If I didn’t know it before, I know it now. Why do they all 
behave so hostilely all of a sudden.?” 

“If you’d failed you’d have been told about it by now, I assure you. 
They’re not really hostile. They all have some special theories, that’s 
all. And they want to be sure you’re a convert. Did you say calcium 
carbonate.?” 

“I said calcium carbonate.” 

“Then that's all there is to it, Naci. What do you care what he 
thinks? Does it alter the truth.? Give him the answer he wants—and 
pass the examination.” 

“Remember Galileo.?” asked Chiari. “They made him recant. But 
under his breath he said: ‘The world revolves, all the same.* ” 

Next day, he faced the commission which was to examine him on 
the thesis for his doctorate. In the centre of a small group of professors 
sat Skoda, president of the commission. He did not look up. 

“The candidate, Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis, offers a thesis titled: 
‘De Vita Plantarum ” announced Professor Haller. There was a short 
silence. Skoda raised his head. He looked at Ignaz Philipp. There was 
no recognition in his eyes. 
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“You have written badly,” he said coldly and Icvelly. Your Latin is 
atrocious.” He looked down at the thesis. It wasn’t possible, it seemed, 
that such a student could have fallen in love with botany on such short 
acquaintance. And yet one could take no chances. He must be broken 
of botany. It was just a thing that had to be done. Skoda raised his 

head. . 

“Which plant liquid could replace quicksilver in therapyr 

Ignaz Philipp reeled, then rallied. There was nothing in botany 

which had been proved the equal or even substitute for quicksilver 

in the cure of any disease. The brutality of the attack dismayed him. 

Then forgetting Skoda and the amazing attack, he began to recite 

ailments which quicksilver had not benefited, suggesting herbs to 

replace it. As he spoke his tone became more confident, more spirited. 

His reply ended. 

“If there were no quicksilver, what would botany suggest in its 

place.?” , 

Parrying endlessly, turning now to this questioner, now to another, 

attacking, defending, losing a little ground, gaming a little ground, 
Ignaz Philipp upheld his thesis. 

At the end of seventy minutes Skoda glanced at the faces of his 
fellows on the commission. They nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“It is the sense of this commission,” he said coldly, “that you have 
defended your thesis with care and thought worthy of finer studies. 
Now for the first time he smiled. “There is a poet m you, Mr. Semmel- 
weis. I had not suspected it. I should like to presume that you some 
day write upon the importance of emotions in medicine. I have offered 
this theme to my students for a long time,” he said, turning to the 
commission, “but so far none has done it. You —he turned again 
Ignaz Philipp, his eyes twinkling a little-“you would be the one to 

‘*°“rwi^%rbecome a healing doctor, sir professor,” Ignaz Philipp 

'"““YouTo^not want to write and I can safely assume that you do not 

want to practise botany, but medicine. 

Ignaz Philipp bowed his head respectfully. 

“All things have their limitation, Mr. Semmelweis. You have had 
an opportunity to explore the limitations of botany, ou may go. 
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On the bulletin board next day his thesis was graded Fair. His 
discussion was marked Bene. For the rest he had not failed a single 
subject. He had passed all. It was the second of March 1844. Until the 
fourth of March he and Markussovsky and Chiari did not draw a 
sober breath. The streets of Vienna resounded with their exultation. 
They awoke on the fifth of March in a tavern and through their 
achin? heads laughed at one another’s faces. 

“Let us go home, at least, and change,” said Markussovsky. 

The letter was waiting on Markussovsky’s mantel. It had been sent 
over by Rokitansky. Ignaz Philipp opened it, smiling at the familiar 
handwriting of his father. 

“A little money.^’” asked Chiari, as Ignaz Philipp started to read. 

“What’s the matter! What’s happened!” cried Markussovsky. 

Ignaz Philipp held the letter and looked at them. “My mother,” he 
said harshly. ‘‘Oh, Marko! It’s Mother! It’s my mother! She died— 
she’s dead . , His face was an ache of bewilderment, like the face 
of a child beaten without cause. Suddenly he put his face in his hands 
and began to cry. 

Later, much later, they helped him pack, they put him into a coach, 
they said what they could, they pressed their hands upon his. And 
so he went home. 

A few days later his name was read out at graduation ceremonies. 
There was a brief flurry when it became evident he was not present. 
Then the name of the next candidate was called. 


f 




E REMEMBERED nothing of the journey. His 
grief enclosed him. He was occasionally aware 
of jolting, of movement, on and on and on. 
The hundred-and-twenty-three-mile journey 
from Vienna to Buda took four days. He 
thought of his mother, he saw her frown, saw 
her good humour, her sadness, saw her face 
^ loom close to his before she blew out the 

candle, loom close, felt her kiss. He smiled; and while he smiled the 

tears burst out sorely. 

The stage-coach lurched, jolted on again. 

After the funeral he sat in the grocery one day alone with his father. 
Joseph was changed. Ignaz Philipp remembered him as huge a 
towering, full of bulk, erupting shouts. His clothes now sceme 
large for him. His skin seemed to fit him loosely. He was a 

strange now to all the children. Half of him had gone. 

The shop bell tinkled. The postman entered, shook his head, the 

“'‘Bifls°-‘said Joseph quietly. “We get more bills than cusmmers 
nowadays.” He spoke without accent and without interest. 

Ignaz Philipp. Here are some letters for you.” 

^Markussovsky, Chiari, Skoda, Rokitansky, 5 “read 
from Haller, head of the Lying-in Department. He opened them, read 

them quickly, passed them to Joseph. 

“My friends. Father. They are sorry about Mama. 

“From Vienna, eh? Your professors too?” 
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“Yes, Father.” 

“They think well of you, Ignaz Philipp. I’m glad to see that. I wish 
your mother knew.” 

“She knew, Father. I wrote. Writing is so hard for me. I could 
have written oftencr. I tried to tell you both everything that was hap¬ 
pening. . . 

“No one is complaining, boy. You’re all right. You like what you re 
doing?" 

“I’ve graduated. Father. I forgot to tell you." 

“That’s fine. I’m glad to hear it. Very commendable. You’re a good 

boy, Ignaz Philipp.” 

“I didn’t get my diploma." 

“Ah, so? Well, that’s how it goes. Don’t worry about it, Ignaz 
Philipp.” 

“1 can always get it. I have to go back to Vienna." 

“Maybe they’ll send it to you.” 

“No, I have to go back. I have to stand up and promise things. 
Officially. Not to hurt anybody, always to help people. Things like 

that." 

“They ought to know you wouldn’t hurt anybody. I remember . . .” 
He sat silent. And he remembered Ignaz Philipp wincing in the market 
place while the barber shaved a man. “. . . I remember . . And he 
remembered Therese’s face as he told her this. “These bills!" he said. 
“Look at them. All over the place.” 

“Many bills, Father?" Ignaz Philipp saw his mother’s strange, still 
face as she lay yellow-waxen in the coffin. “Many bills? Lots of them, 
eh? Do you want me to help you? This is . . . Do you want me 
to . . . ?" 

“Just bills. They don’t matter." 

“The shop doesn’t pay?” 

“Business is wretched, I might as well tell you. I don’t know what’s 
coming next." 

“1 think maybe I can give up my allowance. . . ." 

“That isn’t necessary. That isn’t necessary, boy. We’ve got enough 
to manage a little longer. But I’ve never seen times so bad. We bleed 
our money into Austria, out of our veins into Austria, to keep the 
Austrian army strong enough to crush us. You see how things are.. . 
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“I won't leave. It’s clear mv place is here. Helping." 

"Oh, no, son. Your time isn’t yet. Go back-what is it you have to 

aet^—and when the time comes ... 

“ "My diploma. I'll go back and get it and return to Hungary. I m 

here now. 1 want to stay here.” 

"You must go back, boy. Prepare. Be ready ” 

A few davs later Ignaz Philipp shook his father s hand, bade h.m 
Godspeed, wandered into the street, stole quietly to the cemetery, wept 
there died a little there. When night came he left the cemetery and 

took the stage-coach back to Vienna. ■ , u i ■ u 

After he Ld received his diploma, he sat down with Rokitansky to 

decide his future. . , i_ r “T 

"I have been so occupied with my writing, said the professor. 

have lost touch with so many things. 1 should have been advising you 

long before this. Tell me, it is surgery you want, isn t it. 

"Yes, sir. 1 want to be a surgeon." 

"1 am not going to pretend that 1 did not know this. We all knew 

it-Skoda, Hebra. KoBetschka. To tell the truth, 

against you. We were sure we could persuade you to stay here and teach. 

“Teach surgery?” 

“You’d have to study a little more, of course. 

“But I don’t want the academic life.” 

“You don’t?” , . cferilf* 

"I don't mean to say anythmg-forgive me-but it seems so sterile 

-you learn so much and yet you never apply it- ^ 

“Oh, we have our babies. We’re not entirely sterile. 

“Books, yes.” 

"But'^rwanrto practise-I want to help people-to make them well 

—to erase the pain from their faces. . . . 

“You feel you are fitted for surgery? 

“U is you/sir, who con best tdl me that. Myself-sometimes I am 

quite confident—sometimes not. 

“You would make a good surgeon.” 

Ignaz Philipp flushed. His spirit leaped_ surgeons 

“Yes. you would make a good surgeon. Tell me how many surg 

are there in Germany?” 
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Ignaz Philipp looked at him blankly. Surgeons? The world must 

be full of surgeons. Germany . , . ? 

“Take your time—name me a few outstanding men. . . 

“Well, there’s Dieffenbach.” 

“Dieffenbach, of course.” 

“And von Gracfe . . 

Rokitansky kept his serious eyes on Ignaz Philipp’s flushed face. 

“And of course Langenbeck.” 

“Langenbeck.” 

“There must be more. There must be dozens more.” 

“There are any number of barbers all over the world. But we are 
speaking of surgeons—outstanding men—fine operators—the science 
for which Germany is noted. . . 

Ignaz Philipp waited. 

“No, there aren’t many surgeons. I’m afraid, and there is barely 
enough work for those few we have. For surgery is the patient’s last 
resort. Surgery is the one cure more dangerous than any disease. Seven, 
eight, nine of every ten who undergo the knife never leave the hospital 
alive. You know this, don’t you?” 

“I had not thought of it quite as you put it. . . 

“No, a heart like yours thinks only that with what you have been 
taught and what you desire for humanity you can somehow reform 
all that. Am I not right?” 

“I thought—with help—I could do better. . , 

“I know. I wanted to be a surgeon too. But there will be no surgery 
in our time. Shock, bleeding and infection—these are the enemies of 
surgery. The planet holds no cure for them. Conquer them—and be 
a surgeon. Defy them and your patients die.” 

“There is another thing,” Ignaz Philipp said in a low voice. 

“It is money, isn’t it,” Rokitansky said confidently. 

“My allowance comes less often now,” Ignaz Philipp said humbly. 
“I have been home, I have seen why. Things are not well, you under¬ 
stand. Business—I should help . , .” 

“But not in surgery. Another field, perhaps. There are many other 
fields. Surgery isn’t even well-paid. Think it over, my boy.” 

“Is there any field like obstetrics?” Chiari asked him that night. 
“Everybody has to be born, at least.” 
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“Every woman is a potential customer,” Markussovsky added. 

“Can’t we say patient.'” Ignaz Philipp said wearily. 

“All right, patient. But what’s the matter with obstetrics 
“1 don’t know anything about obstetrics, for one thing. 

“Oh, come now. You’ve learned something. Ymi know as much as 

midwife, at least. You passed your finals, didn’t you?” 

The talk flowed on. Occasionally he noticed their faces, enthusiastic, 
animated. The past month pressed upon him wearily, the final exam- 
inations, the thesis, the death of his mother, his talk with Rokitansky 
that day, the miscarriage of his unborn surgical career. Obstetrics, he 
thought, well and so obstetrics. And what do I know of obstetrics.'- 
know what a student knows. Maybe 1 know more obstetrics than 1 

think 1 know. Probably 1 know less-So, obstetrics. . . . Iheres 

one field where a dcKtor can provide the best conditions under which 
Nature can heal . . . there, too, is Nature at her best . . . 

“I beo^ your pardon?” he said aloud. 

••No one said anything,” Chiari said. -We-ve been sitting here wait- 
ing for you to say something. 

“I was thinking,” said Ignaz Philipp. ”Ifs very possible you re 
right. The more 1 think of it-yes, you’re right. I’m going to have a 

try at obstetrics.” 

“Fine!” 

“That’s a yery intelligent decision, Naci.” 

•You can enrol tomorrow,” Chiari said. ‘‘And )ust think! Ill be 

one of your teachers!” , 

Next morning Chiari superintended his enrolment tor the course 

in midwifery and took him to the graduate students quarters. Now 

vou’ve started vour eight weeks’ course.” he said The way we do we 

work in pairs.- There are forty-eight taking the course. We keep a 

journal covering each twenty-four hours and everyt and^so 

down, medicine prescribed, observation, patients j „ for 

forth. You and your partner will keep the .ournal three times for 

twenty-four hours each time, during the eight weeks 

•‘Pal me with a writer, Johann-1 beg of you-a writer. Ho 

"’‘•7n ^hf:lorL*Sn Hospital-four hundred and forty-one be^ds 
-usually full. In the First Division, which is all that concerns u , 
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hundred and fifty-seven. And don’t worry about the writing. I’ye 
paired you with Conrad Stiegler. That boy would rather write than 

deliver.” 

“Two hundred and fifty-seven patients!” 

“Naci, before we start—one thing! Did you study under Klein? 
Remember! No jokes! Always with respect! Do exactly what he tells 
you and you’ll get along with him fine. Now I must go—I’ve got to 
make the rounds of the wards.” 

“But class . . .” 

“Class comes right after rounds. Rounds twice a day. In the morning 
Klein makes them with me and the provisional assistant. Four o’clock 
this afternoon comes another class. I’ve got to go. Naci! He can’t bear 
tardiness. Find Stiegler. ...” Chiari rushed away. 

At ten o’clock they went to the autopsy room. For the first day’s 
class Professor Klein was present. Chiari and Gustav Breit, his assist¬ 
ant, moved decorously in the background, 

“For some of you this room is familiar,” Klein said. “You who 
came here briefly as undergraduates will find this course distinguished 
by the greater latitude appropriate to your diplomas.” 

He turned to the table, and Chiari and Breit whisked off the sheet 
which covered the female cadaver. As in Ignaz Philipp’s under¬ 
graduate days, the upper part of the trunk and the viscera had been 
removed and the uterus dissected out. There remained the shell of a 
woman, neatly hulled. 

“We will practise abnormal presentations,” said Klein. “The class 
will now turn its back.” Wonderingly, the class turned. Chiari quickly 
placed the small body of a child on its back in the cavity, the centre of 
the skull slightly to the right of the cadaver’s long axis. He then covered 
the trunk with the sheet. 

“Still keeping your back turned, each of you gentlemen in turn will 
step backward to the table. Dr. Chiari will guide your hand to the 
vulva. You will be permitted one minute to make your diagnosis. You 
will call aloud your idea of the position of the child.” 

As they took turns, Chiari noted each diagnosis. When all had made 
an examination, the sheet was removed and the position of the child 
revealed. Ignaz Philipp relaxed. He had diagnosed correctly. 

At noon the class was dismissed for lunch. A half-hour later they 
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returned and continued the activities of the morning. At four o’clock 
the trroup was assembled for rounds. They had used seven cadavers 
and "twelve dead infants. Almost without exception the women had 
died of puerperal fever. Those of the students who could find towels 
wiped their hands on the way out. The others wiped their hands on 
the lapels of their coats. They did this self-consciously, hoping that m 
a little while the garments would be sufficiently encrusted to demon¬ 
strate the wearer’s experience. 

Klein, followed by Chiari, followed by the twenty-four students, 
began the long parade through the wards. There was time only for 
comments on the day’s interesting cases. Where time permitted, the 

students were encouraged to examine the women. 

“In the course of a day,” Klein promised, “each student, after dis¬ 
secting, will have an opportunity to examine from six to ten women 

externally and internally.” . , i . 

Rags were provided, and a pot of lard was offered to each student 

for use on his fingers as a lubricant. Hours passed. The an s w ic 

had been plunged in death all day ceased at last their exploration o 

the warm and living. The day’s rounds were over. 

Markussovsky and Chiari dined together that evening. Ipaz 
Philipp stayed at home. He was very tired. He put his textbook on 
obstetrics by his bedside, together with a long list of duties for ^ 
morrow which Chiari had written for him. He undressed, he ' 
bed, he began to read and memorize. His mind struggled through the 
crowded day’s happenings. He discovered he had begun to have 
mild dislike for obstetrics. The constant work among the cadavers 
was not pleasant. But it was a continuation of what he had been g 
for almost six years. One never became entirely ‘ f 

flesh, the constant odours, the chill fluids. It f was in 

the examinations on living women. Warm and living was in 

finitely more pleasant material. As he dropped off to sleep 

little, mmembering the curiosity with wh ch he had 

first day’s rounds. He could not remember the face of g 

woman. The group had moved too fast. The women 

Next morning he breakfasted at the hospital, then walked into one 

of the six large rooms in which pregnant women waite 

labour. This room was only partly filled. 
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“The midwife has gone to breakfast, sir doctor.” 

Ignaz Philipp started a little. His hands tingled. Warmth flowed 
throuc^h his chest. The word “doctor” tingled in his brain. He turned 
to the woman with pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he said happily. “And how are you this morning? 
Idave you any pains yet? How did you sleep?” 

“She snores,” said a woman in another bed scornfully. “Can t you 

give her anything?” 

Ignaz Philipp smiled. His professional demeanour vanished. The 
women ceased being cases and became human beings. They were no 
longer strangers with a history. They were women. There was friend¬ 
ship in his glance and everyday sympathy. 

“Well, well,” he said awkwardly, trying to regain his official status, 
“no one appears to need a doctor here this morning. I must go and 
find some who do.” 

In the corridor a bell clanged. A priest came into view. He walked 
with down-bent head. As he passed he shook the bell slowly once 
more, behind the priest t^vo attendants carried a body. They passed. A 
second body was carried past. The bell clanged. This time it came 
fainter. The priest was far down the hall. It appeared that the pro¬ 
cession had ended. A rustling, a soft sigh rose from the women wait¬ 
ing their turn to go into labour. Then, instantly, the sigh was snuffed, 
there was rigid silence again. A third body went hurriedly past to join 
the other two. 

“Three!” cried a woman behind him. There was a panic in her 
voice. “Three this morning!” 

“Only three!” another echoed shrilly. She sounded almost happy. 
Round the doorway, into the ward, came a woman newly admitted. 
An attendant walked behind her. The woman was big with child. 

“In there,” said the attendant. She pointed to a bed. The woman 
looked dazedly at the attendant. She saw Ignaz Philipp and stepped 
back a pace. 

“Come on, dear. Come on,” said the attendant. 

The woman did not hear. She was a trapped animal. Drops of sweat 
rolled from her forehead down her checks. She got down on the floor. 
Clumsily, she crawled over the floor to Ignaz Philipp, and put her 
arms round his legs. 
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“Please,” she panted. “Please, boy—honoured sir doctor—for the 
love of God, son— doctor—let me have m\ baby in the street!” 

Ignaz Philipp could not move, but the attendant recalled herself. 
“H^re!” she shouted. “None of that! Doctor—I’m sorry. . . 

“Onlv let me out,” the woman prayed. “Oh, God—oh, sir doctor 

—boy, pity me. ...” 

From a bed at the end of the ward a woman screamed suddenly. 
Another began to cry softly. “In the street-please . . ." they moaned. 
Their pleading turned his tongue to water, l ie could not think. His 

heart cried out to let them go, .-it 

“Only for a moment!” a woman prayed. "I will go straight out—1 

will come straight back—I swear it! Let me have my baby , . . 

“We will die, we are doomed!” another shouted. 

“In the street!” shrieked the first woman. 

“In the streets it’s safe!” another cried. 

“No one dies in the street. Only here. We won’t bother you, 

honoured sir doctor. We will bless you. 

Pale and silent, Ignaz Philipp walked from the ward. As he walked 
unsceingly down the hall, he reeled a little. He spied the door to the 
autopsy room. Gratefully he let himself in. He closed the door and 
leaned upon it. Before him were the sheeted tables and beneath the 
sheets were the mounds that were today’s lesson. He stood thus, staring 
a moment. Then slowly, he began to cry. He cried for only a tew 
moments. Abruptly he stopped. He dashed the tears from his face, 
drew a deep breath, and went out into the depths of the hrst day s 

duty. 

The long day ended. In all Ids life he had never before made such 
demands upon his mind or body. He did no: realize untd he was on 
his way homeward that he had not eaten since breakfast Through 
interminable hours, he had done his best to think on y in 
medicine and study, to reject the patients as people and to regard them 
purely as cases. He had avoided looking directly into any woman s 
eyes. He had made himself oblivious to the sound of pain to cries to 
moans, to entreaties and to weeping. He was aware of t ese ’ 

but he forced himself to disregard them. As the day ended his s gg 

to disassociate himself became easier. 
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Next day, after the lessons in the autopsy room, Ignaz Philipp sat 
at lunch with Chiari. “Well, Naci,” said Johann, “Professor Klein has 
already noticed you. They told him about that hysterical outbreak in 
Ward Four yesterday and when he asked what you did they told him 
you conducted yourself with perfect dignity and coolness, that you 
never said a word. He was quite impressed. Professor Klein is a great 
believer in decorum, Naci. I told him you were very studious and 
industrious.” 

“Quiet, Johann? I couldn’t move! I was transfixed! I hope to my 
God I never have to endure such a thing again. Those poor, poor 
creatures. God help them!” 

“It doesn’t happen often. They seem to have a fixed idea in their 
heads that when they come to the First Division they will never leave 
it alive. They fight like fiends to get into the Second Division where 
the work is done by Bartsch and his midwives. And they are abso¬ 
lutely convinced that because many women have had their babies in 
the streets and have survived, that they, too, will be safe if they are 
allowed to deliver in the gutter.” 

“The poor devils. The poor, helpless things.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I agree with you there, Naci. It’s true that 
enormous numbers of them do die here. But then you can’t combat an 
epidemic influence. What can you do with such a thing as puerperal 
fever? It’s true they’re poor, but they still get the best medical treat¬ 
ment in the world in the best hospital in the world.” 

In the ward, after lunch, Chiari showed him two more cases of 
puerperal fever. “We’ve got it badly this week,” he said, as they left. 
Down the hall walked an old priest. This time no attendants followed 
him. “He’s on the way to give absolution. Wait a minute. I’d better 
tell him about the two we’ve just left.” 

“There must be something, Johann!” Ignaz Philipp burst out sud¬ 
denly as they walked on. 

“There’s nothing can be done, Naci.” 

“There must be something! Somehow!” 

“You’re talking about puerperal fever, Naci. . . .” 

“I know. But there must be something. . . .” 

“They’ll be dead within seventy-two hours.” 

They were dead within seventy-two hours. They were on the tables. 
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sheeted, ready for the class, four days later. Ignaz Philipp stared at 
the dissected bodies. He tried to say something. He could think of 
nothing. They had died of puerperal fever. So had every sheeted body 

in this room. 

“It’s a shame. Naci. But that’s the way it is.” 

“Well—I’m going to read up on it. . . 

“You do, Naci. Get it out of your system.” 

“I’ll read up on it.” 

“We’ve always had it, unfortunately. Long before you and I were 
born. As long as there have been humans. And we always will. 

But thereafter, when his day’s classes were over, Ignaz Philipp went 
quietly to Rokitansky and Rokitansky happily provided him with 
cadavers, and Ignaz Philipp and Lautner. Rokitansky’s new young 
assistant, and sometimes all three, worked into the night e.xamining 
woman after woman, all dead of puerperal fever. And always he read. 
He devoured all that he could find to read. He came in time to know 
the causes and remedies almost by heart. The remedies were easy. 
There were very few of them. And all of them were worthless. The 
causes were more difTicult. Authorities differed. In the end he com 
mitted the causes to memory too. There were twenty-eight of them. 

June ended and on July first he announced himself to Klein as an 
aspirant for the position of assistant. Chiari had received notice of 
appointment to the faculty. Klein looked at Ignaz Philipp’s petition 
with satisfaction. The young man had proved himself studious and 
industrious and excellently quiet. He was pleased with him. He put 
the petition away. There was time, there was never any need for rash¬ 
ness. When the time came he would sign it. He would elevate Breit 
to be first assistant, now that Chiari was leaving. And Scmmelweis 

would fit in excellently under Breit. 

Ignaz Philipp chafed impatiently, waiting for some word. On 
August first he was duly promoted to the degree of Master of Mid¬ 
wifery. He became a provisional assistant in the First Division, 

For an instant, as he walked with Klein on his first day as provi¬ 
sional assistant, both in step, faces grave, the eyes of t^ patients 
following respectfully, Ignaz Philipp felt pride full force. His exulta¬ 
tion was brief. It was succeeded by embarrassment. He had almos 
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strutted. He glanced to either side covertly. No one had noticed. He 
contemplated himself with disgust. Klein stopped at a bedside. Ignaz 
Philipp forgot everything and prepared to assist him. But Klein, 
ignoring the patient, had stooped and seized something on the floor. 
He showed Ignaz Philipp a curl of dust. 

“You see.^” he said triumphantly. “Dust!” 

“How do you feclr” he asked the patient. 

“I feel fine, sir doctor.” 

“Good.” He walked into the aisle carrying the dust curl. “This 
place must be kept in order.” 

He walked towards the end of the ward, Ignaz Philipp trailing. As 
he reached the last bed the attendant came hurrying in. He walked to 
her and held the dust curl before her eyes. The woman cringed. 

“Last week, two beds out of line. A month ago, a dirty window- 
pane . . 

“It was on the outside only. If I open the windows such a stench 
comes in from the sewers. . . .” the woman said humbly. 

“This day—dust!” 

“I am sorry, sir doctor. If the director will forgive me . . 

“I forgive you,” Klein said coldly. 

The woman looked at him swiftly, then hung her head. 

“Now pack your belongings and be out of the hospital within the 
hour,” 

He walked from the ward. As they walked into the next ward he 
halted a moment and turned to Ignaz Philipp. “Order, Dr. Semmel- 
weis. What we must have—what we shall have—is order. God sends 
poverty, but not dirt. This is your first day as assistant. See to it that I 
never again find anything in any ward with which to reproach you.” 

He walked a little, in silence. “I want to be able,” he continued 
after a while, “to sit in my office and to know that at any hour of the 
day or night I may come where I will in the First Division and find 
every bed exactly the same distance apart, every floor precisely clean, 
every window entirely gleaming.” 

“I was noticing the sheets, sir director. On some of the beds they 
are changed as often as once a week. And yet . . .” 

“In the matter of laundry charges my budget has been precisely 
established.” 
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“With respect, sir director, because of the discharge, the natural 

staining, some of them, in fact, arc very dirty. . . . 

“They betray the normal consequences of hospital use. Naturally 

we do not expect to alter the budget.” 

“I regret having mentioned the matter, sir director. . . . 

“It is of no consequence. That is how one learns. I want you to feel 
free to come to me at any time between one o’clock in the afternoon 
and three-thirty to discuss any matter that puzzles you. In that way 1 
shall feel you completely undersnmd what it is I desire here. Punctu¬ 
ality, order, regularity, attention to the smallest detail that is how 
one gets on, Dr. Semmelweis.” 

It was true, Ignaz Philipp reflected, that the First Division had a 
name for precision, for being well-kept, for being administered to near 

perfection. 

“I shall try to be a credit to you, sir director,” he said. 

They passed into the labour room as the clang of the death bell 

entered the corridor they had left. 




EXT MORNING Markussovsky was sleeping 
heavily when Ignaz Philipp rose. He dressed, 
he let himself out quietly. He walked briskly 
to the university. Kolletschka was already in 
the dissection room. 

“Good morning, sir.” Ignaz Philipp looked 
about the room. “Where is Dr. Lautner.?” 
“I hope he is sleeping, Naci. How much 
sleep are you getting lately?” 

Ignaz Philipp pointed to a nearby cadaver. “Not so much as him.” 

“Still, you are young. When you’re old as I am there will still be 
plenty of time for work.” 

“They keep dying, sir. They keep on dying.” 

“I don’t think we will ever find the reason here.” 

“I can’t help it, sir. There’s nowhere else to look. And always—per¬ 
haps the next one will give up the secret. Perhaps we’re overlooking 
something. Perhaps if we do enough post-mortems we will find it.” 

“It doesn’t do any harm to look, certainly. You’re learning a lot of 
gynaecology, Naci, that’s certain. Do you know you’ve examined more 
than a hundred bodies now?” 

“Not all of them are the same, sir. Some of them are slightly differ¬ 
ent. . . .” 

“Yes, that’s true. But all of them . . 

“All of them have at least one thing in common. They die. These 
are women, sir, healthy women. And they walk into the best hospital 
in the world. And they deliver healthy babies. And then they die. Why 
do they die? I don’t know. How comes this disease? I don’t know.” 
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“Well, we’ll keep on hunting, you and I, as long as you please. As 
for me, one never finishes learning anatomy. Who knows? Perhaps I 
will discover something too. You come here any time, Naci. I’ll always 

be glad to help.” 

As he left the anatomy room and walked hastily to duty in the First 
Division, Ignaz Philipp marvelled, as always, at Kolletschka’s patience, 
his quietness, his warmth and his affection. He thought with awe of 
his good fortune in such a friend. “I’d like to do something for him, 
something wonderful." He snorted sadly. “What could a provisional 
assistant do for a man like Kolletschka? Buy him a book? He has the 
whole university library. He doesn’t drink—he smokes, though! Ill 
look for a grand pipe. The best pipe in Vienna! He winced. His 
allowance had not come again. He was far in debt to Markussovsky. 
In his pocket there were only a few silver pennies. Perhaps he could 

sell something. 

When he reached the clinic, he walked sedately into the first ward. 
He went swiftly from patient to patient. From the corridor he heard 
the clang of the death bell. He went to the journal. Seven women had 
died during the night. Eleven more reported stricken. He stared at the 
ward, the women, the doomed. Young flesh and old flesh. Death after 
death. Shivering, he saw the women crawl to him, begging to huve 
their babies in the gutter. The smell of the wards rushed upon him 
with all their odours of unchanged beds, the open sewers, the grated 
privies, and of women humbly rotting within their own flesh. Of a 
sudden it was too much. He could stand no more. White and trem 
bling, he stumbled to the office of Director Klein. 

Klein looked up, surprised. 

“We must do something! Something must be done! 

“Be calm, Dr. Semmciweis. What has gone wrong? 

“The fever, that cursed puerperal fever. Death after death. Every day 
more. They’re dying, sir director, right under our very eyes! 

“I see. What was it you wanted me to do?” 

“We’ve got to do something. It can’t go on. It mustn t. 

“I’m afraid you’re wrong there. Doctor. I am sorry to see you so upset. 
Sit down—I should like to ask you a few questions. To begin wi 

what are the causes of puerperal fever?” 

Ignaz Philipp glared at Klein, breathing hard. “All the causes. 
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“If you please.” 

“It is a milk fever. . . 

“Yes.” 

“There is a theory that it is a putrid fever. There is also a theory that 
it is a gastric-bilious fever. It is an epidemic peritonitis. Another school 
holds it is erysipelas. Others say it is due to a miasma. There is a theory 
that it is due to the unstable condition of women. It has been claimed 
that it comes from errors in diet, to chilling, and to emotional con¬ 
ditions. . . 

“That’s enough. I see you are rather more familiar with your work 
than I expected. Dr. Lucas Boer, my predecessor here, taught that 
puerperal fever was milk fever. That is what I taught you. That, if 
you please, is how you will regard it. And the remedy.?” 

“There is no known remedy, sir director.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And yet . . 

“Henceforth, Dr. Semmelweis, you will regard puerperal fever as 
an ailment traceable to milk. You will regard it as an ailment for 
which no human mind has ever found a remedy. No remedy ever will 
be found. You will accustom yourself to the fatalities of this disease as 
one of the normal expressions of living and of giving birth, and you 
will behave towards it as a doctor is expected to react to the inevitable 
occurrences of life and of death.” 

“But, sir director . . Ignaz Philipp burst out hotly. “Death after 
death, dying upon dying . . .” 

“You have always the alternative of seeking a less distressing field. 
Doctor. Would you like to consider it.?” 

I will not stop, he said to himself then. I will never stop. From this 
moment on 1 will never stop. 

“No, sir director,” he said aloud. 

“You are young. Doctor. 1 have informed you clearly that you might 
come to me with your problems between the hours of one and three- 
thirty.” He looked at his watch. “It is now eleven-ten.” He looked up 
expectantly. 

“I am sorry, sir.” 

“I am going to quote to you what the Emperor of Austria said when 
he founded this division. As long as you remain here, you will remem- 
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ber it. ‘Keep yourself to what is old, for that is good. If our ancestors 
have proved it to be good, why should wc not do as they did? Mis¬ 
trust new ideas. I have no need of learned men. I need faithful sub¬ 
jects. He who would serve me must do what I command. He who 
cannot do this or who comes full of new ideas may go his way. If he 
docs not, I shall send him.’ Do you understand, Dr. Semmelweis?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You may go.” 

Thereafter Klein shook his head. He sighed and searched for a 
paper. He read it, he totalled it carefully. He went through the figures 
again. Death from puerperal fever in the past month was only twenty- 
one per cent. There had been worse months. There would be better. 
He put the paper away. At the end of the year the books would 

balance. 

Next morning Ignaz Philipp was at the anatomy room long before 
Kolletschka. Raging, despairing, he dissected corpse after corpse. 
Somewhere in these tissues lay the murder and the murderer. He 

sought without ceasing. He found nothing. 

Some of the fury left him. He began to obser%'e more closely. A part 
of his thinking became coldly detached. He began one day to gather 
statistics. Despite an increasing load of ward work, he busied himse 
in the evenings until midnight over his gathering sum of figures. 

He made his first discovery. He discovered from his statistics that 
during the past six years three times as many women died in the First 
Division as in the adjoining Second Division. He looked up from is 
papers. A faint hope pulsed in him. His heart beat faster. He loo e 
at his watch. It was after ten o'clock. He rose and went to the home of 
Bartsch, head of the Second Division. 

Bartsch was preparing to go to bed. 

“I am sorry you have found me thus. I have had a hard day, you 

must excuse me. ...” . r i- u- 

“It is of no consequence, it is I who should apologize for istur mg 

you at such an hour. I want you to look at these naortality reports. 

They cover the years 1841 to 1846, In our First Division t 

been nineteen hundred and eighty-nine deaths. In your Secon ivi^ 

sion. Dr. Bartsch, there have been six hundred and ninety-one cat s. 

‘T know. It has always been like that. I don t know w y. ro cssor 
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Klein is in charge of both divisions. We do nothing in our division 

O O 

that you do not do in yours.” 

“Why do three times as many women die in the First Division as in 
the Second?” 

“I have often wondered at it. Yes, I have often wondered.” 

Ignaz Philipp leaned eagerly to him. “You have reached some con¬ 
clusion? You have a theory?” 

“No-o-o-o. I would not say a—a conclusion. Some thoughts have 
from time to time occurred to me. . . 

“Will you tell me, please? Anything . . .” 

“Well, naturally there’s the epidemic influence, the cosmic-telluric 
changes, the atmosphere, you might say—you’re familiar with the way 
it spreads over districts and causes fever and particularly in women 
predisposed to it because they have just had a child. . . 

“Yes, Doctor.” The weariness of the day left him. He was alert now. 
He gazed at Bartsch intently. 

“Then I have also sometimes wondered—you know in your division 
you have students, all men. In the Second Division we train midwives, 
we have only women.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Well, you know a man is by nature rougher than a woman. It has 
occurred to me that in making the examinations even their hands 
would be larger—and consequently . . 

“I understand.” 

“Of course the First Division has acquired an evil reputation— 
women come there in fear and dread—they beg, they plead to be 
admitted to the Second Division. . . .” 

“Every day,” said Ignaz Philipp softly. “Every hour.” 

“So that I suppose fear plays its part—and surely, Doctor, perhaps 
modesty also . . .” 

His voice trailed off. They were silent awhile. “If other thoughts 
occur to me . . .” 

“I shall be most grateful, sir.” Ignaz Philipp rose, he smiled grimly. 
For the first time he had clues. 

At the end of two weeks Ignaz Philipp returned to Bartsch. 

“I have examined the thoughts you advanced,” he said deprecatively. 
“Fm afraid we will have to reject them.” 
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“So?” 

“First I examined the miasma theory. How, I asked myself, is it 
possible that the miasma struck down so many patients in the First 
Division, while under the same roof it spared the Second Division? 
For this 1 had only the absurd conclusion that the miasma, the so- 
called epidemic influence, is subject to miraculous fluctuation. The 
miasma hovering over us in the First Division declines in power the 
instant a patient crosses to the Second Division across the hall. 

“I have heard it suggested that miasmas, epidemic influences, may 
hover over only a single street, or a single house, or even a single person 
in a ward. ...” 

“If that is true, why, then, does it hover consistently in the First 

Division and not the Second?” 

“Yes—it’s a strange coincidence, isn’t it?” 

“Too strange. One cannot accept it.” 

“As 1 say, I have never given the matter much thought. . . . 

“I am grateful to you for any theory, believe me. Now, as to the 
roughness of medical students and their larger hands, this also 1 have 
been compelled to reject. For what is the introduction of the index 
finger as a cause of injury compared to the process of birth? 

“It’s quite possible—you may be right. . . .” 

“Now as to injured modesty causing puerperal fever, I have been 
forced to reject this possibility also. Most of our patients certainly 
suffer from fear. But they do not suffer from modesty many of them 
are frankly whores. And as to fear, how about the patients who came 
before the First Division got its bad reputation? Why did they die? 
Fear does not explain the beginning of the mortality. 

“It begins to look as though you had a lifetime of work ahead of 
you. Doctor. I am sorry I haven’t helped you. I wish you luck. 

Ignaz Philipp walked slowly back to the hospital. Why did they 
die? As he entered the wards he heard the distant clang of the deat 
bell. He saw the women start in their beds. Some raised themselves, 
their eyes wide with horror. The priest was coming to give absolution. 
Who was dying? Who was dying and did not know it? Ignaz Philipp s 
heart tolled with the bell. He stopped. That bell, that priest, for e\^r 
signalled one thing. He thought a moment. An idea tensed him. e 
walked purposefully into the corridor and found the priest. 
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“Father, I must speak to you.*" 

“Yes, Doctor. . . 

“Is it a part of ritual that the bell must be rung?*’ 

“It is customary.” 

“But must you? Must you absolutely ring it?” 

“Why shouldn’t the bell be rung. Doctor?” 

“I will tell you why, Father. In this division we have a terrible 
mortality from childbed fever. . . 

“I know.” 

“We do not know the cause. It might be anything. It might be fear. 
And each time you walk down this corridor ringing the bell, each time 
you walk from ward to ward ringing it, the women start in horror, 
they imagine you have come for them. Each time you pass this hap¬ 
pens. And, Father, you pass many times a day.” 

“I am only doing my duty, Doctor. . . 

“I know, Father. But I appeal to you in the name of humanity not 
to ring that bell. Come as you please—^go as you please. Only this—I 
beg of you not to ring that bell.” 

The priest looked at the bell soberly. “If you think it may help, 
Doctor. . . 

“I thank you, Father. From my heart. . . 

“I must hurry. Doctor.” The priest, holding the bell by its clapper, 
rushed silently through the wards to the bedside of a dying woman. 

The priest went about silently thereafter. Ignaz Philipp waited 
tensely. The end of the month came. He summed the deaths. They 
had risen slightly. The bell meant nothing. 

He worked harder. In the evening he read whatever work on ob¬ 
stetrics he could find. He consulted the greatest authorities. He explored 
overcrowding as a possible cause. And he found that the safe Second 
Division was more overcrowded than the deadly First. He made a study 
of medical treatment. He found that it was the same in both clinics. TThe 
laundry was the same. The ventilation was the same. The same caterer 
supplied identical diets to both clinics. Patients rose after labour at the 
same interval in either clinic. Yet the First Division continued to suffer 
three and four times as many deaths from childbed fever as the Second. 

At the end of seven months he began a study of suppression of milk 
secretion. He discovered after three weeks of careful comparison that 
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the incidence of this was the same in both clinics. He summed his rec¬ 
ords. In the course of the seven months there had been almost seven hun¬ 
dred cases of puerperal fever. That should mean almost seven hundred 
deaths. He consulted his mortality records. He blinked. Something 
was wrong. There were a little more than two hundred deaths. But the 
disease was almost invariably fatal. Or was it.? He rushed out to sec 
Chiari. 

“Virulence of puerperal fever abating.?’’ Chiari laughed. Oh, no, 
Naci. You’re quite mistaken. What makes you think so.? 

Ignaz Philipp showed Chiari his records. Chian sobered. Does Pro¬ 
fessor Klein know you’re keeping these records.?’’ 

“No, I haven’t told him. He doesn’t want me to investigate puerperal 
fever. But I think he knows that I’ve never stopped. I can’t. I must find 
out the reason for this murder. I don’t want any trouble with him. 

“He had a high opinion of you, Naci,’’ Chiari said sadly. Its too 
bad. It’sa pity.” He looked at the records. “You haven’t told anyone else 
about the idea of the virulence abating?” 

“I came straight to you.” 

“I’d forget these records if I were you, ’ Chiari said. Just forget you 
ever kept them. And, Naci—no one can do anything about puerperal 
fever. Why involve yourself.? Do as you’re told and you 11 soon be on 
good terms with him again.” 

Ignaz Philipp frowned frequently on the way home. “Marko, he said 
that evening, “why did Johann behave so queerly when I showed him 
these records.?” 

“Perhaps he feels Klein would resent it if he thought you were keep¬ 
ing records for your personal use.” 

“He would have said so. No, it was something else. Seven hundred 

cases of fever—two hundred deaths ...” 

“WHAT?” cried Markussovsky. “Who ever heard of such a thing? 

Who ever . . . ?” 

Suddenly it was clear. “Wait, Marko! Wait!” He whistled, awed. 
“Do you know what that devil’s doing.? I see it now! Marko! Klein is 
sending his puerperal fevers to the General Hospital. ... 

“And there they’re ascribing the cause of death to something else 

probably some pal of his. ...” 

“That’s how he keeps his mortality tables down! It’s either that or 
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he’s deliberately diagnosing childbed fever as something else. That’s 
why his mortality rate is dropping. . . 

“Remember? There was a committee investigation when the rate kept 
getting higher and higher?’’ 

“Marko!” 

“What are you going to do?’’ 

“I’m going to keep it to myself. Now 1 have a club. Now let him re¬ 
sent me all he wants. Now I’ll work unhampered. . . 

“You’d have to prove it, you know.” 

“And maybe I couldn’t. But I could always raise the question. And 
Klein, my friend, Klein that behind-kisscr, who keeps his job only 
through the politics that got it for him, Klein doesn’t like questions.” 

“Naci, why not slack off a little on this puerperal business? It can only 
embroil you. And look at you—how much weight have you lost? When 
do you eat? When do you sleep?” 

“I could never stop, Marko. Never. Not now. Row after row of help¬ 
less women, waiting to have their babies, waiting to die. Doomed from 
the day they enter. Day after day I sec them. Night after night. I can’t do 
otherwise, Marko. Their cries ring in my ears.” 

“Others don’t seem to mind. . . .” 

“I know. I’ve discovered something. I’ve got a sickness.” 

“Tell me about it. Maybe I know something. . , ,” 

“It’s incurable. It’s pity.” 

The months passed. Each day was like the last—endless work, endless 
research, endless failure, endless death. The year was almost ended and 
Klein had not yet made Ignaz Philipp official assistant. He reprimanded 
him almost daily now. 

In October, at Skoda’s insistence, Ignaz Philipp took and passed a sur¬ 
gical examination. On November 30 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Surgery. Within two weeks Skoda’s first assistant resigned to enter pri¬ 
vate practice. “It is not possible to withstand Klein,” Ignaz Philipp told 
Skoda. “Let me be your assistant.” 

“I’ll have to let you know,” said Skoda. “There’s Locbl, you know. 
He’s the provisional. He’s next in line.” At the end of the week the ap¬ 
pointment of Loebl as Skoda’s first assistant was officially announced. 

“I’m sorry, boy. Hang on. Your turn will come.” 
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The year ended. Month after frantic month Ignaz Philipp continued 
frantically to seek a clue to the cause of puerperal fever. In January he 
came upon a new theory. Authorities blamed male sperm for inoculating 
women with the fever. Me began new research. At the end of January 
he had proved glumly that only by an incredible coincidence could three 
times as many men be poisonous to women in the First Division as in 
the Second. The deaths continued. 

On February 27, 1846, obeying almost overwhelming faculty pressure, 
Klein reluctantly appointed Ignaz Philipp first assistant. Now, if it was 
possible, he worked harder than before. I here were still theories to ex¬ 
plore. One after the other his research rejected such verdicts as summer 
heat and winter cold, the immorality of women, the pestilential nature 
of the timbers and mortar, of the very building which enclosed the 
maternity hospital. All these things to which childbed fever was learn¬ 
edly ascribed were common to both divisions. Hut the First Division s 
death rate continued invariably higher, and day by day the women con¬ 
tinued to die. 

“I have examined every possible cause,” he begged Skoda. You must 
help me now, for I have exhausted the authorities. 

“There are so many hypotheses. So many great men have made them 
with utter assurance. One of them, my boy, must be right. 

“They are not right. Not one. I have tested them all. Not one is right. 
In addition to all I have reported on to you in the past months, 1 have 
checked theories that it is caused by excess of blood increase in fibrin 
watery blood—damming up the circulation—prolonged labour. . . . 

He paused, dejectedly. “These things 1 hat^e established: the longer 
the labour the greater chance of puerperal fever. And those who 
birth on the street before they reach the hospital, they seem protectc . 
What is it that protects these street-birth women from puerperal 
fever?” 

Skoda leaned forward. “Are you sure of that last fact? 

“Here are the records.” t c - ^ 

Skoda read them carefully. He looked up. “You re right! My ricn , 

we will demonstrate by statistics the smaller death rate among street 
birth cases compared with the First Clinic as a whole. 

“What do you mean by demonstrate ? ” 

“Wait. You will see.” 
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Skoda next day moved for the appointment of a committee of profes¬ 
sors to inquire into all deaths from puerperal fever, to prepare statistics 
on the comparative results in cases of street birth. 

Klein instandy protested bitterly. Schiffner, head of the hospital, reas¬ 
sured him. He appointed a committee entirely friendly to Klein, then 
saw to it that the committee never met. He went quietly to the Minister 
of Education. The Minister of Education promised to help prevent any 
attempt at investigation. 

Then Schiffner returned to Klein. “But what’s happening in the 
maternity division.^’’ he asked. “What’s this I hear that the First Divi¬ 
sion mortality is always higher than the Second.^’’ 

“There is absolutely no difference,” said Klein. He looked at Schiffner 
steadily. “They are exactly the same. And where they are not there are 
good and sufficient reasons.” 

In October of 1846 Klein moved suddenly and smoothly. He granted 
Dr. Breit a two-year extension of his appointment as first assistant which 
had expired months before. Dazed, Ignaz Philipp was forced to relin¬ 
quish his post. Once again he became merely provisional assistant. The 
blow was crushing. He now faced the prospect of waiting another two 
full years to become first assistant again. While the humiliation was still 
fresh Skoda, Rokitansky, Hebra, even Haller, manoeuvred in vain to 
persuade Schiffner to countermand Klein. 

“It is a scandalously arbitrary abuse of authority,” cried Skoda. 

“Klein is well within his rights,” Schiffner said indifferently. 

They stared at him. 

“Come, gentlemen! Even the young must learn to bear misfortune, 
surely! And I am not altogether unkind.” They waited. “I gave him 
permission this morning to be absent in Hungary for a week.. . 

“Absent in Hungary.^” 

“To attend the funeral of his father. . . 

Ignaz Philipp returned from Hungary towards the end of October. 
His brothers and his sister had gone their separate ways. Now he was 
alone in the world. He was very silent. He began again to work in the 
morning with Kolletschka, Most of the rest of the day his time was his 
own. He read endlessly. He pondered quietly. He walked at night. 

News came in February that Breit was going to accept a teaching 
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position at the university in Tuebingen. 

“You are going to be first assistant again,” Skoda said. 

“Klein will never allow it,” 

“He cannot help himself. There are rules that even he must obey. 
And one of these rules is that the provisional assistant becomes first as¬ 
sistant when the post becomes vacant.” 

Ignaz Philipp shook his head. He put his hand over his eyes. 

“I am so tired, sir. Forgive me—looking ahead —1 can see no hope for 
me here—I am tired—I am very tired. . . .” 

“You’re going to have a rest.” 

Ignaz Philipp smiled wearily. 

“I mean a trip. A good trip. A new scene. A little play. How old arc 
you now, boy.^” 

“I am twenty-nine, sir. But ...” 

“Twenty-nine means Venice. Have you ever been to Venice, boy.? 
You are going to take my prescription. You are going to Venice and 
they will pump you full of music and moonlight and laughter. 

Incredibly, Skoda was able to arrange a leave of absence and even a 
small sum of money to go with it. On the second of March Ignaz Philipp 

and Markussovsky were on their way to Italy. 

As the stage<oach rumbled southward towards Trieste, they sat quiet¬ 
ly gazing at the changing landscape. 

On the morning of the second day Ignaz Philipp said abruptly, at 
I am looking for is in the First Division and nowhere else.” His tone 

was final. The last doubts had left him. 

From Treviso, over the road the Romans built, the stage-coach rum¬ 
bled to Venice, and the enchantment of the country began to fill their 
minds. Wherever they went, there were strange spicy smells, the o 
of wild cookery and cargoes from far continents and the swagger o 
Levantine sailors and the crash of military bands, palaces and c urc es, 
bridges, and in the galleries pictures they had seen only in boo s, ac ' 

gondolas, canals, flags and the sound of chimes. 

“Now you must fill yourself with beauty for the rest of your lite, 
Markussovsky said quietly. He was suffused with deep peace, or t e 
first time since they had known each other he saw Ignaz P i ipp coni 
pletely happy, and it was certain that he would be happy tomorrow. 
They had refuged in a strange place and they had escape t e wor 
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For ten clays there would be no problems, no death, no sickness, no 
hatreds, no agony. The silent death bell was replaced by the chimes. 

The days passed, the halcyon days, the golden days, vivid with great 
paintings, tumultuous with storied castles, with music, with wine, with 
unending curious things to explore and admire, with laughing girls and 
strange tongues and always the Adriatic. The last few days they lay on 
the warm sands of Lido, simply resting, musing at a blue sky, a gallop¬ 
ing of dappled clouds, content to wait for sunset. 

It was over at last. 

On March 20 he and Markussovsky arrived in Vienna. They stepped 
from the stage-coach, returning from warm golden spring into Austria’s 
bitter winter. The next morning he reported for duty in the First Divi¬ 
sion. He was first assistant again. 

“Well,” said Klein, “this time I shall have perhaps your undivided at¬ 
tention.” 

“1 have always tried to give you that, sir professor.” 

“Your comments are not necessary. Did you enjoy Venice.^ Fine—are 
you rested.^ Splendid—that will be all.” 

Ignaz Philipp walked to the door of the office. 

“By the way, what was it Kolletschka was working on when you 
left.?” 

“He was experimenting with a stain he had developed for tissue 
mounted on microscopic slides—that and some work on lung tissue.” 

“I see. Perhaps that’s what made him careless. One should devote all 
one’s energies to that to which one is assigned. One hopes you profit 
from the lesson.” 

Cold, bitter cold clamped heavily on Ignaz Philipp’s heart. He stared 
at Klein. “What—what’s the matter with Kolletschka.?” 

“He’s dead. Didn’t anyone tell you.? Died on the 13th of March. Cad¬ 
averic poisoning. Student pricked his finger while they were dissecting 
a corpse in class. We have a new provisional assistant. His name is 
Fleischer. See that he works. You may go.” 

He made his rounds mechanically. Kolletschka was dead. He could 
think of nothing else. Jakob Kolletschka, aged forty-three, a true man, 
a friend, decent, gentle Kolletschka. He walked from the First Division 
into the Second. 

“What has happened, Bartsch.? What happened to Kolletschka?” 
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“I’m sorry, Semmelweis. 1 knew it was going to be terrible for 

you. . . 

“Why didn’t you write? Why didn’t someone tell me?” 

“Professor Skoda said no. Ah, man, you were enjoying yourself— 

what good would it have done?” 

“Tell me, Bartsch, tell me what happened.” 

“It happened in class. He and a student were demonstrating visceral 
anatomy. The student was incising. He was clumsy and Kolletschka 
moved his hand to help him. The student nicked the end of his finger. 


“And that’s all?” 

“It bled a little. It was a small nick, nothing much. Kolletschka went 
on with the lesson. You and 1 have had such nicks. But the next day he 
fell ill. He got worse. He was dead within the week. Cadaveric poison¬ 
ing.” Bartsch looked down. Through the minds of both men rasped 
the refrain of agony in which men died of cadaveric poisoning. 

“I thank you, Bartsch.” Gentle Jakob. Gentle Jakob suffering. 

“1 am sorry, Semmelweis. 1 know you were friends. . . . 

He finished his duties that day in almost complete silence. He saw 
the faces of the sick and the agonized. But often the face of Jakob was 
on the pillow. And often the voice was Kolletschka’s. 

The next day he rose early and went to the dissecting rooms, to work. 
Kolletschka was gone. That night with Rokitansky, Hebra, Skoda, he 
bowed in silence before Frau Kolletschka. 


Scrupulously he resumed where he had left off almost a month before. 
He worked harder than before. Each case became his own case, to each 
woman he fought to give some solace. He looked at them, row after 
row, each mattress freighted with its weight of misery and fear, and 


his heart surrendered to them utterly. 

They had no money. They were sick. There was nowhere else for 

them to go. And each knew she was in a place of deadly peril, Eac 
knew the bed might be her deathbed. Their eyes begged reassurance. 
They pleaded humbly to be healed, not to die, to have their babies an 
be released. They woke in fear and they bore in fear and they slept in 


fear. And that is how they died. 

One night Ignaz Philipp returned to his rooms to find Markussovs y 
aflame with a letter he had just received from Hungary. The long- 
awaited revolution against Austria had broken out. Louis Kossuth, 
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leader of the rebels, was calling for volunteers. Markussovsky begged 
Ignaz Philipp to go with him. 

“There's no use waiting, old friend. Hungary needs us! Needs us 
now! Is there a doubt in your mind, Naci? Are you hesitating?” 

In Ignaz Philipp’s blood love of country began to heat. Old memory, 
old loyalty stirred. He heard the voice of Hungary. But in that clamour 
he heard, rising above all, the screams of women, the prayers of women 
dying of puerperal fever. He could not leave; he could not abandon his 
quest. 

“I must stay here, Marko—I cannot help it. . . .” Markussovsky left 
for Buda three days later, alone. 

Ignaz Philipp walked one evening to the graveyard where Kollet- 
schka lay. He wanted to say good-bye, but passing the mortuary, he 
paused. He had never seen the death report in the department of records. 

He opened the file to the case of Jakob Kolletschka and began to read. 

Jakob Kolletschka had died of cadaveric poisoning. He read on. 

In the upper extremity the lymphatic system was badly inflamed. 
The veins were inflamed and swollen. The tissues of his lungs were in¬ 
flamed. The heart was inflamed. The inmost lining of his abdomen was 
inflamed, and the lining of his brain. 

And wherever the murder travelled, in the abdomen, the lungs, the 
veins, the lymph system, the brain, there was a milky fluid, and the 
odour of putrefaction. 

Ignaz Philipp read on, then stared at the report, and almost stopped 
breathing. His eyes were blind with a great light. 

He left the mortuary and began to walk. Carefully, delicately, his 
mind sifted the last case of puerperal fever he had dissected. He analysed 
the findings. He compared them with the record he had just seen. Step 
by step, fact by fact, the cases tallied. There was one difference. Jakob 
Koletschka had no uterus; the inflammation had begun in his finger. 
But the woman died and Kolletschka died. And the same thincr had 
killed them both. 

Suddenly he remembered the dead babies, the heaped small ones, 
those who had died with symptoms like their dead mothers! And it, 
too, was clear now. They, too, had died of that which had killed 
Kolletschka. 

Kolletschka had died following a wound. But it was not the wound 
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which had killed him; that was only a pin-prick. What, then, killed 


Kolletschka? 

His mind went back to the dissection. He pictured the scalpel. He 
saw it enter the flesh of the cadaver, shiny and clean. He saw the knife 
after the dissection had gone on a little time, corroded, stained—with 
what.'^ The cadaveric material. 

There was no other answer. 

The next thought was inexorable. He saw himself dissecting women. 
They were dead of puer()eral fever. He felt his fingers wet with the 
pus and fluids of putrefaction. He saw those hands, partly wiped, enter¬ 
ing the bodies of living women. '1 he contagion passed from his fingers 
to the living tissues, to wounded tissues. And the women died. 

He shook violently, remembering. He had dissected early in the morn¬ 
ings with Kolletschka. During the day he had dissected with the stud¬ 
ents, The more dissecting he did, the more infection he carried to the 
patients. And every student who dissected carried infection to the 
patients. 

A new light blinded him. Now also the riddle of the clinics was 
solved. The First Division had a higher death rate than the Second 
Division because in the Second Division there were only midwives. 

And midwives did not do dissection. 

Ig^z.Philipp Semmelweis had discovered the cause of puerperal 





E ACHED with impatience to begin. He knew 
that in a month after the discovery became 
known his work would be finished. For the 
first time in man’s long history women would 
no longer die of puerperal fever. In all the 
world women would go to their childbeds in 
safety. The murder would stop. In a month 
the discovery could succour the planet. It was 
absurdly simple. The remedy meant only the slightest change in the 
routine. To end puerperal fever one simply washed one’s hands. 

A basin must be placed in every ward. A pitcher of warm water. A 
bar of soap. A supply of towels. 

He was at the hospital before dawn. He wanted to run through 
the wards, to cry to the patients; “It’s over, mothers! There will 
be no more puerperal fever!” He mastered himself. The students 
arrived. 

He tried to find words to begin. His eyes filled. The students waited, 
wondering, “I have found the secret of puerperal fever. Gentlemen—it 
is all over. Professor Kolletschka—as you know, he died of cadaveric 
poisoning. The symptoms of which he died and the symptoms of 
women who die of puerperal fever are identical. There is no difference. 
I have seen the record. They are exactly the same.” 

They waited. He plunged on. “It is we who are the killers. It is the 
cadaveric particles clinging to our hands which pass into the bodies of 
the women we examine.” They gaped, waiting. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, his voice breaking with strain and joy, “from 
this day on we will all wash our hands I ” 
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The students slumped, disappointed. Tlicy began to look at one 
another significantly. They looked back at him coldly. 

“Is it understood ? From this time forth no student—no midwife—no 
one in this division ever again will examine any patient without first 
washing his hands as he enters the w'ard. 

There was an embarrassed silence. 

“May—may one know why, sir doctor?” 

He controlled his swift flash of anger. He smiled. They were students, 
after all. “It’s simple, boys. Wc must wash off those cadaveric particles. 
That is all. That is absolutely all. Now come. Now let us wash. With 

us begins the end of puerperal fever.” 

Some laughed. Some murmured angrily. Some shrugged. They went 
to the basins. Obediently they washed their hands. When they had 
finished he was waiting for them. 

“Now let me see them.” This was incredible. Slowly, reluctantly, 
incredulously, they held out their hands. He examined them cheerfully 

and thoroughly. "Now come. Let us begin.” 

After the rounds, the students prepared to go to class. One of them 
stopped. “Will it be necessary to submit to that somewhat unusual per¬ 
formance every morning, sir doctor?” he asked, his lips tight. 

“Of course. One must be very careful now. Every morning, gentle¬ 
men. And every afternoon. In short, every time you examine the 

patients. You see there’s nothing to it. We simply—wash. 

Another spoke. “With respect, sir doctor. Do you not consider this 

a somewhat humiliating performance?” 

“Humiliating? To wash your hands?” He smiled. I m afrai m) 
thoughts were wandering—perhaps 1 didn’t understand. You oun 

something objectionable?” , 

“As you know, sir, the midwives line up every morning in the Second 

Division to have their fingernails inspected. We aren t midwives, sir, 
we are students and doctors. It is, to say the least, undignified. • • * 
Ignaz Philipp looked at them open-mouthed. ‘ But but I have on y 

asked you to wash your hands. . . 

“Your hypothesis, sir, witli all respect, is still unproved. ... 

“Are wc required to make ourselves ridiculous for the sa e o an 

incredible experiment?” _ ^ 

A vein in his left temple began to swell. It pulsed visibly. noug 
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he shouted. His voice rang through the wards. “I have spoken to you 
as equals. I speak to you now as your superior. This division is my 
direct responsibility. 1 believe puerperal fever can be eliminated by 
washing the hands. You will wash your hands. Otherwise, you may 
pursue your studies elsewhere. You may transfer to Berlin, if you like, 
where one out of three die. Or to Kiel, where one out of four die. Or 
to Jena, where all die. You may go where you like. But here—you will 
wash your hands!” 

In medicine the age of antisepsis had begun. 

Klein came on the second day. As always, rounds began at Bed One, 
in the labour room. Ignaz Philipp appeared in the doorway. Klein 
walked towards the bed. Ignaz Philipp walked quickly to bar his way. 
With a nod he tactfully indicated the basin. Klein looked. “What’s 
that for.?” 

“To wash your hands, sir director,” Ignaz Philipp said in a low voice. 

Klein drew back. His face reddened. “Is this perhaps some joke. 
Doctor,?” 

“I have made a discovery, sir director, which I believe will end puer¬ 
peral fever. I am positive I have discovered the cause. The remedy is 
simply washing the hands. It’s really not much to ask, is it, sir director?” 

Klein looked uncertainly at his hands. 

“If you have discoveries, Dr. Semmelweis, there is a well-known 
order for their presentation. One makes a report. One receives the 
director’s permission to proceed.” 

“I put the report on your desk this morning, sir. I entered the pro¬ 
cedure yesterday in the journal.” 

“But you began before you received permission. If you execute un¬ 
sanctioned ideas and the patients die, it is I who am responsible. And 
is it possible. Dr. Semmelweis, that you have forgotten the code of 
ethics? Is it possible that you are now prepared to experiment on 
patients?” 

Resolutely, his eyes dim with rage, his pulse pounding, Ignaz Philipp 
kept his voice even. “The patients were hardly in peril, sir. The students 
and the midwives merely washed their hands.” 

“Morning rounds is not the time to begin some innovation based on 
a flight of your imagination. And now, if you please, stand out of my 
way. . . 
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Ignaz Philipp reddened with rage. He barred Klein’s way. His hands 
clenched. “Will you accept the responsibility, then, of examining these 
women with unwashed hands.? For I must tell you I intend to report 
this discovery.” 

“You have told me nothing of proven medical value.” 

“I am not fighting for myself now, Dr. Klein. I am fighting for these 
women. Here is a means to reduce the death rate in the First Division. 

I suggest to you, now, that such a reduction will be to your credit. It is 
not expensive. It cannot affect the patients adversely. It is simply wash¬ 
ing the hands.” 

Klein had grown a little pale. He stared at Ignaz Philipp fixedly. 
Ignaz Philipp waited. Klein licked his thin lips. “This is most irregular. 
Dr. Semmelweis. However ...” He walked to the basin. 

“With respect, sir director—a most careful washing.” 

Klein stiffened. He hesitated a moment. Then hebegan to wash harder. 

The death rate in the First Division began to drop. Ignaz Philipp 
rushed to Skoda to report the news. He found him with Rokitansky. 

“Very interesting,” Skoda said. “But one week is not a discovery. It 
is merely a step in an experiment.” 

“But continue,” said Rokitansky. “Continue by all means. 

At the end of May the death rate in the First Division had dropped 

from 18.26 per cent to 12.24 P^^ cent. 

Ignaz Philipp was beside himself with joy. But soon he frowned. It 
was not enough. 

Soap and water cleansed the hands. But wash as they would, those 
students who dissected longest still wore on their hands the odour of 
the death room. 

That day he ordered a quantity of Liquor Chlorina. ”A most 
live agent in destroying contagion and putrid exhalations of all l^inds, 

his chemistry professor had called it. . . . 

“Soap and water,” he told the students at evening rounds, is only 
pardy effective. The odour of decay lingers. That is because the smallest 
particles are clinging to your hands in tiny crevices. From now on we 

will wash our hands in this solution.” 

There were angry murmurs. They turned sullen or exasperated faces 

upon him. “Wash,” he said. “Wash or leave the class.” 
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They washed. He made the attendants wash in the strong-smelling 
solution. He made the midwives wash in it. They gritted their teeth 
and daggered him with looks. But they washed. 

“My manner is sometimes unfortunate,” he conceded. “I do not mean 
to hurt your feelings. But these are human lives. Nobody will die of 
your hurt feelings. Thousands may die of your dirty hands. Wash, 
gentlemen! Wash ! ” 

June ende^Thc 
from 12.24 

The wards were quieter now. The screaming had died down. The 
faces of the women did not implore so much. Here and there there was 
even a timid smile. Furtively, hope had begun. 

Towards the middle of June, Klein summoned him. “I find that your 
experiments have become quite costly. Your use of Liquor Chlorina 
is costing us at least fifty kreutzer per patient. You will discontinue 
using it immediately.” 

Ignaz Philipp went to Skoda’s library and scanned rapidly through 
chemistry textbooks. He found the works of the great Justus von Liebig. 
He made a great pile of notes, went to a pharmacy, bought chemicals. 

When he returned to the Lying-in Division it was night. He went 
directly to the autopsy room and mixed a solution. He removed the 
sheet from a cadaver, plunged his hands into a cavity, and rubbed them 
together. He poured over his hands the solution he had prepared. Then 
he smelled his fingers. The odour of putrefaction was still strong. 

He made another solution. He repeated the experiment, discarded 
the solution, made another . . . 

At about three o’clock in the morning he mixed a solution of water 
and chlorinated lime that killed the odour. He set down the propor¬ 
tions of the solution and estimated the cost. The total came to less ^an 
a kreutzer per patient. He smiled grimly. 

The next morning Liquor Chlorina had been removed from beside 
the washbasins. In its stead was a large bottle of chlorinated lime solu¬ 
tion. On Klein’s desk lay a full report, together with costs. 

The work went on. At the end of July the death rate had sunk from 
2.38 per cent to 1.20 per cent. 

The news swept the hospital and the university. Skoda, Hebra, and 
Rokitansky now began to spread Ignaz Philipp’s doctrine. 


records were summed. The death rate had dropped 
to 2.30 per cent. 
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In August the death rate rose a little. It had been 1.20 per cent. Now 
it was 1.89 per cent. Suddenly the death rate leaped to 5.25 per cent. 

On a day in September Ignaz Philipp entered a ward in time to see 
four students pass by the basin, prepare to handle a woman who had 
just delivered a child. For an instant he could not move. Then he 
rushed from the end of the ward. “Gentlemen!” he shouted. 

The students whirled. “You stupid imbeciles! You clod-brained—you 
irresponsible—have you gone mad? Are you killers?” 

They shrank, mortified, their faces burning, the patients listening. 

“I don’t like being talked to in that way,” one cried. 

“Would you rather 1 took the sole of my shoe to you? Do you know 
what you’re doing? Do you know what my orders are?” 

“Look here, Doctor, with all respect, there arc patients here. ...” 

“No thanks to you I ” 

“Really, Doctor, these patients have got well before without any of 
this childish handwashing in your foul-smelling solutions. . . .” 

“You will leave the class. I will not have you.” 

The student left the ward in silence, passing red-faced between the 
rows of watching patients. He paused in the doorway. “You don t 
think that’s the first time any of us have examined without washing 
our hands, do you?” he called mockingly. Then he disappeared down 
the corridor. 

Ignaz Philipp turned slowly to the remaining students. “Is what he 

says true?” They hung their heads. 

“I have explained to you—I have told you why cleanliness is neces¬ 
sary—you have seen the results with your own eyes—and you still don t 
wash your hands? You take these women’s lives in your hands—for a 
whim?” 

He spoke in a low voice. He could not believe it. His eyes were full 
of horror. “How long has this been going on? How often . . . ? 

“Not many times, sir doctor. Just once or twice to see what would 

happen.. . .” 

“Come,” said Ignaz Philipp tiredly. “Come. I will show you what 
will happen.” 

He took them into the labour room. In a far bed, behind a screen, a 
woman was dying of puerperal fever. A great stench rose from about the 
bed. They stood by the bedside. She no longer saw them. Her eyes were 
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glazed. Her breath left her chest painfully and returned in slow agony. 

“Let us sit here, gentlemen. Let us sit here to the last. Let us watch 
her die.” And so they sat until the woman breathed her last. 

He made the schedule of washing more rigid. In the first week of 
November, in the First Division there w’ere no deaths from puerperal 
fever. “Now,” said Skoda, “I am willing to believe. There’s no longer 
any use in waiting. I shall see Klein. He is the one to announce it.” 

In the afternoon Ignaz Philipp watched from a ward as Skoda and 
Hcbra walked towards Klein’s office. That evening they reported on 
their interview. “We started with you,” said Hebra to Ignaz Philipp. 
“We reviewed your work as a student, your post-graduate work, the 
amount of work you did without complaint—we went over everything. 
We told him, God forgive us, how you respected him.” 

“The best we got from that,” said Skoda, “was the response that you 
were a radical, a trouble-maker, a man without order or tact or respect 
for duly-constituted authority.” 

“We proceeded to the discovery. We showed him that it had become 
general knowledge throughout the hospital and university. We begged 
him to face the records, to acknowledge the falling death rate, to join 
in the plan to eliminate puerperal fever.” 

“It was then,” said Skoda. “I offered him full credit for the dis¬ 
covery.” He paused. “He was shocked,” Skoda continued. “He was 
shocked to his very core. He considers the whole thing an irresponsible 
experiment which sooner or later will bring ridicule upon the whole 
Lying-in Division.” 

“Did you show him the figures.?” demanded Ignaz Philipp. 

“He said: ‘Anything can be done with figures, gentlemen. We are 
all familiar enough with coincidence.’ ” 

In the second week of November a pregnant woman was admitted to 
the labour ward and assigned to bed Number i. In the morning Ignaz 
Philipp appeared with the students for rounds. They washed their 
hands with soap and water. They next washed with chloride-of-lime 
solution. They were inspected. They marched tlien to bed Number i. 

Upon examination she was discovered to be suffering from a carious 
knee joint. An ulcer had pocketed the region with pus. The dirty dressing 
was replaced. They returned to the basins. They washed their hands and 
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disinfected them with chloride-of-lime solution. They went to bed Num¬ 
ber 2, and bed Number 3 followed, and so to the end of the ward. 

The next day fevers rose in the labour ward. On the second day fevers 
rose higher. In nine days eleven women died. Others sickened. 

At the end of November, this month which had begun with no 
mortalities reached 4-47 per cent. Out of two hundred and forty-six 
patients, eleven had died. During the first week in December eight 
more died. 

The woman with the carious knee joint was placed in isolation. 
Everything that was used about her was kept from other patients. 
Attendants, midwives and students were forbidden to touch her. 

The deaths stopped. No other women sickened. 

“It must have been contact with something else or that the very air 
of the labour room was charged with the putrid matter,” Ignaz Philipp 
decided. 

“But isolation stopped it,” said Rokitansky. 

“Henceforth,” Ignaz Philipp told the students next day, “all such 
cases are to be kept in strict isolation.” He entered the order in the 
journal. 

The mortality rate dropped steadily. Day followed day and there 
were no deaths. December ended. The mortality rate for the First 
Division was 2.93 per cent. Eight had died out of two hundred and 
seventy-three. 

“Well, Hebra.^” said Skoda. 

Hebra, editor of the Vienna Medical Society Journal^ smiled. I had 
it written four days ago. And you.^” 

“I’m going to write to Prague. To Nadherny himself. 

They turned to Ignaz Philipp. “What arc you going to do? 

His eyes were full of tears. “I am going home and thank God for 
such friends. With Klein—one doesn’t expect much. But when the 
great men of the medical world—when Nadherny—when the others 
read the great Vienna Medical Journal —now, now I am happy. Now 
I know it is all over. In a month the murder will stop. My friends 
my very dear friends ...” 

Ignaz Philipp walked home. Outside his door waited a group of 
students. They looked at him gravely. , 

“Come in, gentlemen, come in. What’s the occasion? They file m. 
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“Be seated.” But they remained standing. 

He looked at them e.xpectantly. They were all graduates. Kussmaul 
of Heidelberg, Stendrichs of Amsterdam, Routh of London, Arneth 
of Vienna, Wieger of Strasbourg, Schwarz of Kiel. 

“We have come to say, sir . . said Kussmaul. 

“With respect, sir doctor . . .” said Arneth. 

“We want you to know we believe in you, sir,” blurted Routh. “We 
have seen your doctrine work. W'e have seen what we have seen. Our 
term is ending. We are going to carry the news when we go home. 
And in the meantime we have divided Europe among us. We each of 
us will write to our professors at home. We each will write to the chief 
obstetrician in our cities. We have taken the liberty, sir—with your 
permission—the letters are already written. . . .” 

Ignaz Philipp dared not open his lips. 

They looked at one another. Routh nodded. They stepped forward 
in a smiling body and turned up their palms for inspection. 

Skoda wrote that night to Nadherny, head of the medical faculty at 
the University of Prague. 

In the Vienna Medical Society Jottrnaly Ferdinand Hebra, editor and 
head of Vienna University's Department of Skin Disease, wrote for the 
world to see: 

Experience of the highest importance 
Concerning the etiology 
Of epidemic puerperal fever 
At the Lying-in Hospital 

He then reported in detail Ignaz Philipp’s findings of the past two 
years. Thus in one of the world’s most widely read medical journals in 
December 1 847 this fact was brought out clearly: Puerperal fever is in 
most cases a cadaveric infection, but it is sometimes an infection by 
means of putrid exudation or discharge from a living organism. 

The letters of the graduate students went into the cities of the world 
in early January. They were received in the British Isles where puer¬ 
peral fever mortality records were the lowest in the world but where 
there was puerperal fever and even occasional epidemics of it. 

They were received in Kiel, where the mortality was then 75 per cent, 
and in Berlin, where sometimes two out of three died, and Heidelberg 
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and Italy and Strasbourg and Holland and St. Petersburg. 

In a small room in Vienna four men considered the millennium. “I 
am a little frightened,” said Rokitansky at last. ‘1 have been thinking 
of women. Of women everywhere. There is not a soul in the entire 
world this will not touch.” 

“It will come like an explosion, of course,” said Hebra. “I can picture 
it—London—Paris—Africa—the remotest islands—‘Have you heard 
There’s no more puerperal fever! Gone for ever!’ ” 

“Imagine the universities,” said Skoda. “Imagine the stupefaction 
as they read—as they check—as the first results come in. . . 

“See, here we sit in a room, and it spreads through the world. Even 
as we talk together, it’s spreading,” said Hebra. 

“It’s out of Klein’s hands. It’s out of the university. It’s out of Vienna. 
Presently it will belong to the world.” 

“I hop)C only that it spreads quickly,” said Ignaz Philipp. “I want 
the first returns to be in this moment. I want to hear from the world. 1 
want to know that it’s started. I want to read the first letter.” 

A week passed. No reaction had come in yet from Hebra’s article. 

“It’s too early,” said Skoda. 

“You’re right!” said Rokitansky. Ignaz Philipp nodded happily. 

Next evening the first answer came from the world. The letter was 
from Simpson of London. He cited the low record of puerperal fever 
mortality in the British Isles. He said he was well aware of the lament¬ 
able conditions in the lying-in hospitals of the Continent. He said that 
the properties of chloride-of-lime had been known in England for 
many years and that the contagious nature of puerperal fever was also 
English knowledge. 

And that was all. 

“He was in haste. He missed the whole point,” said Ignaz Philipp, 
shaken. 

“The great Simpson—is a great fool,” said Hebra. “But that doesn t 
alter the miracle! ” 

“No,” said Ignaz Philipp, “it doesn’t alter the miracle-It doesn t 

keep the women of England from dying, either, with the remedy t c 
proof—now in their doctors’ hands. Here,” he said, white-face . e 
handed Hebra the mortality report for the month of February. 

In the First Division the death rate had dropped to o.68 per cent. 




ANUARY PASSED. Each ncw day he woke with 
hope. And when the post brought nothing, 
eagerly he willed the hours to pass until the 
new day. So the month passed, and still there 
were no replies. 

“A whole month,” Ignaz Philipp said, help¬ 
lessly, to Hebra, “and from the dozens of let¬ 
ters the students mailed—from your article, 
even—one letter! And that from Simpson.” But Hebra remained con¬ 
fident. 

Meanwhile, Ignaz Philipp kept doggedly at his vigil in the First 
Division. In March an incredible thing began happening. He did not 
dare to speak of it. Three weeks passed without a death. 

The month’s last week he slept at the clinic. At almost any hour of 
the night or day he could be seen at someone’s bedside. He examined 
everything, he checked, he examined again. The women, seeing him 
constantly about the wards, felt a vague terror. 

“Why is the sir doctor here so much? What is he afraid of?” 

“It’s the childbed death, 1 think. There must be new deaths.” 

“I tried so hard not to come into the First Division. What is it they 
do to you here that—that. . 

“Some say it’s the doctors. Myself, I think it’s the very bricks in this 
cursed place.” 

Yet they had their babies, safely; two hundred and seventy-six of 
them entered in mortal terror, bore their babies—and left. In the entire 
month of March there was not a single death from puerperal fever in 
the First Division, 
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In April, at last, came the first letter of enthusiasm and gratitude. 
It came to Dr. Schwarz, one of the students who had written to spread 
the doctrine. Proudly he sent it on to Ignaz Philipp. And Ignaz Philipp 
read it aloud to Hcbra, Skoda and Rokitansky. 

It was from Michaelis of Kiel. It reported how the small Kiel lying-in 
hospital had been so plagued with puerperal fever that Michaelis had 
been forced to close it. 

“When I received your letter I was again in the greatest distress. Our 
institution had been closed from the first of July to the first of Novem¬ 
ber. I at once introduced your method of chlorine disinfection into our 
institution. . . . Since then, not a single case of labour has shown the 
slightest fever with the exception of one in February. ... 1 therefore 
thank you for your communication with all my heart; you have perhaps 
saved our institution from destruction. ... I beg of you to greet Dr. Sem- 
melweis on my behalf and to offer him my thanks. . . . When I think of 

the deaths I, myself, must have caused ...” 

“You see.?” said Skoda. “That is only the first. Now the replies will 

start coming from all over the world.” 

“You must save that letter,” said Rokitansky. “You must frame it and 

keep it always.” 

“I am going to write to him tonight,” said Ignaz Philipp, 

In Vienna the mortality rate in the First Division for May was 0.99 

percent. 

A letter arrived from Tilanus of Amsterdam, It was an entirely 
friendly letter. He said he was not prepared to give up the principles by 
which he had conducted a lying-in hospital for twenty years. He de¬ 
clared that he firmly believed in the contagiousness of the miasma which 
attended puerperal fever and that spring and winter were the most mia^ 
matic periods. “We often had the experience of the spread of an epidenuc 
in the hospital by the admission of a patient already infected and the 
conveyance of a contagion to other women owing to the atmosphere in 
which they were thus placed.” 

He agreed with Ignaz Philipp on the importance of cadaveric poison¬ 
ing as a cause for puerperal fever. He quite agreed that the mischief 
might be made less by chlorine disinfection. But he could not believe 
that the evil would be ended solely by washing. He closed his letter 

wishing Ignaz Philipp every success. 
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“A good letter,” said Hebra. “We have here a liberal and a broad¬ 
minded man.” 

“It’s curious,” said Ignaz Philipp. “He half agrees with my doctrine 
—1 will send him a copy of our records. Thank God for his sympathy, 
anyway. Perhaps when he sees the proof . . 

“That’s two good letters and one bad one.” 

“That, Hebra, and the year’s record.” 

“Is it going to be low.'* Low as you hope?” 

“Low as 1 can keep it. I keep my fingers crossed. I hope this year to 
make a record that can’t be ignored. Perhaps that will do it.” 

At the end of December 1848, the First Division had shown a mortal¬ 
ity of 1.27 per cent for the year. The Second Division had shown a mor¬ 
tality of 1.33 per cent. For the first time in the history of the Vienna 
General Hospital the First Division was lower than the Second. 

“Now the problem is ended,” Rokitansky cried. 

“This record,” said Skoda, “will be our weapon. We couldn’t have a 
better one. It is almost unbelievable. Now we have something that must 
force their hand. Now we will see what our reactionary friends will do.” 

“What’s the first step?” cried Hebra. 

“A commission,” said Skoda firmly. “A commission of doctors. And 
the question will be unequivocal. We’ll stand or fall by it. And when 
the findings are published the doctrine will become official.” He hit his 
forehead with his open palm. “1 should have thought of it before.” 

They stared at him, waiting. 

“It’s very easy,” he said triumphantly. “I will simply propose to the 
faculty tomorrow that a commission be appointed to test the discovery. 
If the commission finds the doctrine good, it is to be made official prac¬ 
tice for this hospital. If they find it bad, it is to be discontinued imme¬ 
diately.” 

Next day Skoda presented his request for a commission before the as¬ 
sembled faculty. The majority of the professors concurred at once. 

Professor Rosas objected. “By even referring to the high mortality of 
previous years in the First Division, Professor Skoda is deliberately hold¬ 
ing Professor Klein up to insult—and at the same time criticizing the 
judgment of the faculty which appointed Klein and which has kept him 
in office. This investigation can only bring disharmony, and disrupt the 
unwritten law of co-operation among doctors.” 
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The faculty voted. In spite of Rosas, the petition went to the court. 
Skoda was jubilant. 

But, at the court of Ferdinand I. Klein and Rosas moved swiftly. They 
moved from courtier to churchman, they summoned their friends, the 
wheels of their organization began to move. On February i8 the court 
issued its answer. It was read by Baron von Sommaruga, Minister of 
Education. 

"Regarding this continuous feud between the College of Medicine and 
the First Division, it is unfortunate that in the name of science the 
morale of women in labour should be thus undermined and abused. Any 
investigation by the faculty should only be devoted to something appro¬ 
priate and useful. The commission, the inquiry, are not asked for in 
good faith. Any investigation may be undertaken only by Professor 
Klein himself. The validity of the supposed discovery can never be 
proved by any comparison between the favourable conditions of the 
present and the unfavourable circumstances of the past. 

Ignaz Philipp received the news dully. Now, he was completely bewil¬ 
dered. "But I’ve asked for nothing," he said. "Only for the truth to be 
established—is it good—or is it not good.? If it’s good—let’s start saving 


lives with it." 

“Apparently," said Rokitansky, "it’s not so simple. And yet—I can t 
believe the answer myself. ..." 

"Patience," said Hebra. "Wait for the letters—wait till the lournal is 


read abroad. ..." 

But Klein and Rosas had had a narrow escape. It must not happen 
again. Ignaz Philipp’s term as assistant expired on March 20. As was 
customary, he requested a two-year extension. On the advice of Rokitan¬ 
sky, he added that he hoped to strengthen the evidence of his opinions 
about puerperal fever by another two years treatment. 

The extension was refused. His job had vanished. 

In a few days he would be dismissed from the First Division. Dazedly 
he gathered his belongings. He said good-bye to the head midwife, to 
Bartsch and Arneth and to a few students. He started to go through *e 
wards for the last time. There were no screams now. No death bell. He 
moved absently. He entered the first ward. The chlorine solution, the 
washbasins, had disappeared. A midwife saw him and grinned. 

"No more washings, sir doctor! 
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From behind him a patient blew a loud noise of derision. He walked 
on. A small hysteria of laughter crashed about him. 

“Good-bye, Hungarian. . . 

“Go back to Hungary, Doctor—that’s where they need you. ...” 

In a bed ahead a woman sat up. “We hear weVc too dirty for you to 
touch, sir doctor—too dirty for your fine Hungarian hands. . . .” She 
spat after him as he went by. 

He walked through the ward, his face was calm and without expres¬ 
sion. In the doorway between the wards Klein appeared. He looked at 
Ignaz Philipp coldly. He walked with him through the remainder of 
the wards. They walked in silence. In the same silence they parted. As 
he opened the outer door his successor, Carl von Braun, came to him. 
In his hands he held a bottle of chlorine solution. 

“I believe this belongs to you, Doctor,” he said. 

Ignaz Philipp took the bottle, bowed, looked about him for the last 
time and left the clinic. 

He walked home and entered his bare room. He sat on the bed, think¬ 
ing. He sat a long time. Then he walked abruptly to his bags, packed 
them roughly. An hour later he was in a stage-coach, bound for Hun¬ 
gary. 
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HE STREETS of Buda, which knew nothing of 
his sadness and were impervious to his failure, 
opened their stony arms to receive him, closed 
upon him protectively, kissed his soles with 
their cobblestones and welcomed him home. 

He hurried through the familiar avenues 
directly to the house of Markussovsky. He 
^ ^ „ knocked, Markussovsky himself opened the 

door. For a moment he stared, unbelieving, then he opened his arms 

wide. 

"Naci!” 

They hugged each other. They stood apart, smiling, inspecting each 

other. , 

"You’ve just got in? Have you come back to stay? Tell me! What s 

happened?" , 

Hours later, when Ignaz Philipp had told him everything, he turned 

to Markussovsky. "And what of life in Buda now? 

Markussovsky shook his head wearily. "As you know, Naci, there 
have been many changes. We are completely under Austrian contro 
again. All our efforts to free ourselves have finally come to nothing. 1 he 
country is overrun with the spies of our Austrian masters. They make 
their living denouncing people, there’s a fixed sum for each denuncia¬ 
tion." 

Markussovsky lowered his head. re • » 

“That isn’t all. No public meetings are permitted without official per¬ 
mission. Even the meetings of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences have 
been prohibited. Medical writing and teaching have almost ceased. 
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Balassa, the Professor of Surgery, went to jail for asking a student to 
speak Hungarian. He was only released a week ago.” 

He paused. ‘‘That’s how it is, Naci, that’s what you’ve come home 

to.” 

“I want to see Buda. 1 want to see my family. . . 

“Your family’s gone, Naci. Your brothers are scattered to the winds. 
When the revolution came they changed their name to Czemereny, 
they’re in hiding now, wanted men. They don’t dare come back. . . 

But the house at Number One BurgaufTahrt was still there. He stood 
in the cobbled street before the house in which he was born and it faced 
him serenely. The shop was boarded up, many of the windows were 
broken, the doors were locked and scaled. But it was home. He touched 
the stones with his palms, secret and alone with old memories, and with 
that contact he touched boyhood. He walked lingeringly away from it, 
comforted at last. 

Next day, at Markussovsky’s suggestion, they went to the University 
of Pesth and found Professor Birly, Professor of Obstetrics. 

“We have heard of you here in Pesth, Dr. Semmelweis.” Birly was an 
old man, short, thin. He stared up at Ignaz Philipp with watchful, bird- 
like eyes. 

“You’ll be glad to know he’s come to live here,” said Markussovsky. 
“Perhaps to teach. . . .” 

“You’ll be welcome,” said Birly. “Have you made application.?” 

“No,” said Markussovsky. “I told him he’d best come here to see you 
first.” 

“Splendid, splendid.” He looked at Ignaz Philipp gratefully. “There’s 
plenty to do, I assure you. And not many of us to do it any more. Still— 
we’re managing—we’re managing,” he said proudly. “Would you like 
me to show you round?” 

They entered the dissecting room. A shabby young man stood at a 
dissecting table, surrounded by students. He looked up. 

“Dr. Bognor, allow me to present Dr. Semmelweis. . . .” 

Bognor’s face lighted. “Oh, yes. We’ve heard of you, Doctor.., 

Ignaz Philipp looked at the body on the table. 

“A typical case of severe gangrene,” Bognor said, “as you see. . . 

“Dr. Bognor assists Dr. Balassa in surgical instruction,” said Birly. 

Bognor dropped his scalpel and went to a pail of water in a corner of 
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the room. He rinsed his hands. 

“I don’t mean to interrupt you, Doctor,” Ignaz Philipp said. 

“No, no,” said Hognor. “It is time to make rounds, anyway.” 

As they left the room he returned to the table, straightened the 
cadaver, covered it with a sheet. 

“I hope to see you later, Doctor,” he called. 

They entered the Obstetric Clinic. In this area of two hundred and 
forty square feet were crammed twenty-six beds. There were five 
cubicles. One of these rooms was barely large enough for a bed. 

They walked into the next room. Ten beds were crowded here. In 
the first bed a woman lay dead. “Puerperal fever,’ said Birly briefly. 

“She should have been taken out last night.” 

In the next bed a woman writhed in agony. * More puerperal. Birly 

shook his head irritably. 

Four other women lay dying. Four lay silent. 

“These others are suffering from other diseases,” Birly waved at them. 
He pointed : “Typhus— cancer—smallpox. . . . And she’s something we 

haven’t diagnosed yet. ...” 

They walked into the tiny delivery room. In one of the three beds a 
woman lay in labour. A man bent over her. At the sound of their en¬ 
trance he straightened and turned. It was Dr. Bognor. He wiped his 
hands upon his lapels. 

“We meet again.” He smiled. “Well, what do you think of our place, 
Doctor.^” 

“Pine—fine . . said Ignaz Philipp, smiling mechanically. Involun¬ 
tarily he looked at Bognor’s hands. Hurriedly he looked away again. 
Bognor and his hands had come directly from a gangrenous cadaver and 

he had just finished examining a woman in labour. 

“Doctor,” Birly said petulantly to Bognor, "I see another woma^as 
died of puerperal fever. I have strict orders regarding purging. y 

was she not purged.^” 

“Excuse me, Dr. Birly. 1 myself made up the dose.” 

“Then it could not have been strong enough. We must be more care¬ 
ful.” . , 

As they left the university Markussovsky turned to Ignaz 1 hiiipp. 
“You sec?” 

“But it’s unbelievable! Did you hear Birly? 
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"I did. My friend, he believes his notion heart and soul. The cause of 
childbed fever is constipation. Give purges—stop childbed fever, ‘Bowel 
Hirly’ the students call him. But he’s not bad, Naci. You 11 get along 
with him. Come on, now, and enter your application.” 

It was not long before Ignaz Philipp received his appointment as lec¬ 
turer at the U niversity of Pcsth on practical obstetrics. As he sat one day 
with Professor Birly he smiled determinedly. 

“You want the surgical department divorced from the obstetrical de¬ 
partment,” Birly said. “Well, that’s all right, I think. Bognor’s got 
enough to do without obstetrics. Yes—all right—henceforth you’ll 

handle all the obstetrics alone. . . 

“How many cases would you say—in the course of a year . . . 

“Oh, anywhere from one hundred to two hundred cases.” Less in a 
year than in a single month at Vienna, Ignaz Philipp thought, dismayed. 

“Now, as to this washing business . . .” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You’re going to find it difficult, I warn you, to prove any cadaveric 
poisoning here. Our students don’t dissect, you know.” He looked at 
Ignaz Philipp with a little restrained triumph. 

“But you see, sir, it isn’t just cadaveric poisoning... 

“Never mind. Dr. Scmmelweis, never mind. Wash to your heart’s 
content.” He looked at Ignaz Philipp kindly. “Listen to an old man, 
my boy. I’ve got a theory and you’ll never find one sounder. Puerperal 
fever is caused by improper functioning of the bowels. I’m an old, ex¬ 
perienced hand at obstetrics. I’ve been at it forty years. Believe me—I 
know what a good laxative does. It saves lives.” 

“I promise you—I shall always keep their bowels open!” 

“Good! Then we shall have no trouble, you and I. And you may 
carry on your experiments as long as you like!” 

Tactfully, as kindly as he could, he separated surgery from obstetrics. 
He had all the lying-in rooms cleaned. There was no running water but 
he lined one wall in each room with pails of water. He set out basins and 
a supply of soap. He made up a quantity of chlorine solution. 

There began then the delicate matter of instructing attendants. Their 
goodwill was vital. The slightest defiant deviation might mean the be¬ 
ginning of an epidemic. He was a new Ignaz Philipp. He spoke gently, 
politely, patiently; often he bit the inside of his lips, often he walked 
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from a room to hide rage. Always he tried to appear imperturbable. 
This was not Vienna. This was his own Hungary. 

Imperceptibly at first, but soon rapidly, just as in Vienna, the death 

rate from childbed fever began to drop. 

He rose at six o’clock each morning. By eleven o’clock his work at the 
university and at nearby St. Rochus Hospital was finished for the day. 
From that hour he was free to attend to private practice and to earn the 
means with which to support himself. But he had no practice, and the 
funds remaining from his patrimony could not support him more than 
a few months. 

“You’ve got to face it, Naci,” Markussovsky said after three weeks. 
“You’ve got to get some private patients, and that s going to take time. 
How much time depends entirely on yourself. Why don’t you gamble? 
Instead of trying to stretch it out, why not spend a little money, buy sorne 
clothes, get out among people, have some fun at the same time • * * ^ 
“How many clothes would I need?” Ignaz Philipp demanded 

abruptly. 

The rest of the day they spent with a uilor. Next afternoon they 
bought linen, hats, shoes. ‘‘I’m going to gamble, too,” Markussovsky 
cried. “You’ll pay me back when the experiment’s a success.” And he 
led Ignaz Philipp back to the tailor and ordered a riding habit. 

Markussovsky’s enthusiasm occupied all his days. The creation of 
Ignaz Philipp as a successful doctor with a large and fashionable prac¬ 
tice gave him purpose. Ignaz Philipp submitted docilely, and plunge 
into the new life with all the zest and health and good spirits he 

naturally possessed. 

But in the mornings he worked without smiling among the twenty- 
six patients who filled the tiny rooms allotted him* He enforce rigi 
discipline. He attended each confinement. He watched the 
warily. The attendants had learned to expect him at any hour of the day 
or night. Conditions were gradually improving. There was one death in 
January. But February and March were passing without even a sing e 

case of fever. u c f 

He had begun to care for a few private patients. Among the first o 

these was Julia Eszterhazy, a girl he had met at a dancing party. 

“Do you really want to know the truth?” he asked her one day. 

“Of course I do. Unless it’s something obnoxious.” 
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“Well, the truth is there’s nothing wrong with you, my dear.” 

“But my headaches. . . 

He rose and, selecting a bottle, began to pour a little into a smaller 
bottle. 

“What’s that.?” 

“That’s a physic. You don’t need it—but here you arc.” 

“You perfectly dreadful man!” 

“No, I’m not. Not really. I’m not dreadful and you’re not sick. 
There’s no use pretending, and you’re a charming patient but Tve 
decided I just can’t take your money.” 

Julia Eszterhazy left indignantly. 

“Now, what are you up to.?” Markussovsky asked him later. “I saw 
Julia Eszterhazy and she says . . 

“1 know, I know. I told her she wasn’t sick. She’s not, Marko.” 

“She never was. She’s probably the four healthiest girls in Hungary. 
But she’s also rich. . . .” 

Ignaz Philipp smiled. “I can’t do it, Marko! I just can’t.” 

“Until you get a practice of exclusively sick people you’re going to 
have to do what any other doctor does—take them as they come and be 
glad they’re coming!” 

“I suppose you’re right. . ..” 

“Of course I’m right. Stop losing patients and save your honesty for 
the clinic. That way you’ll make a success of both.” 

In August, Dr. Balassa, Professor of Surgery at the University, asked 
Ignaz Philipp to consult on the Countess Gradinish. 

Markussovsky hugged him jubilantly. “Now you’ll have all Budapest 
at your doors, Naci! You have got the choicest plum of all Hungary. 
Good old Balassa I ” 

“But be careful, Naci,” cried Poldi Hirschler, Professor of Internal 
Medicine. “Handle her with delicacy!” 

“Let me warn you,” Markussovsky begged. “She’s a very paragon of 
nobility! She’s the absolute ruler and arbiter of Budapest aristocracy! 
She’s as remote as an iceberg.” 

“Wait, wait!” said Ignaz Philipp, bewildered. “I’m not going to 
marry her! I’m just going to consult with Balassa. .. .” 

“That’s all you need, my friend. The news will be all over Budapest 
the minute you enter the castle! ” 
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He dressed carefullv. He met Halassa. At the castle, a footman es¬ 
corted them up a huge, curving, marble stairway, then down a thickly 
carpeted corridor to the countess’s bedroom. A maid bowed them in. In 
a huge bed, heavily overhung with dark red velvet, propped high on 
four snowy pillows, lay the Oountess Oradinish. They came to the bed¬ 
side. Balassa bowed. Ignaz Philipp instantly followed his example. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” the Countess Gradinish said heavily. 

“Good morning, Countess,” they chorused, hushed. 

She motioned with her hand. The maid bowed and left the room. 
Balassa opened his bag. The countess was a woman in her sixties. Her 
white hair was scanty and from it came a faint and costly fragrance. 
Her hands, rigidly still on the silk counterpane, were faintly mottled. 

“With the Countess’s permission . . . V' They bowed again. 

She bit her lip. A small flush of red invaded her cheeks. She lowered 
her eyes and nodded her head. They washed their hands and the exam¬ 
ination began. Under their questioning fingers, the countess was flesh, 
now, simply tissue. When it was over they withdrew to one end of the 

huge room. 

“What do you make it, Doctor?” 

“There is unquestionably growth there, said Ignaz Philipp. 

“Exactly. Of a spongy quality . . 


“Yes_” 

“Shall we say, then, medullary cancer of the cervix?” 

Ignaz Philipp nodded slowly. , , i n 

They walked back to the bedside. The Countess looked at them levclly. 

“Well, gentlemen?” 

“It is difficult to tell you. . . .” Balassa began, 

“Come, come.” She addressed them as servants. 

Balassa bowed. “My confrere and I have decided—it is our unhappy 
duty to inform you—the Countess is suffering from cancer of the neck 

of the womb.” , , ha^a 

Her expression did not change. Her face became a little paler. 

the remedy?” 

“There is no remedy, Your Highness. , ^ After a 

She gazed at them as if waiting. They looked back at her. After a 
time she drew an audible breath and nodded her head at them shortly. 

They walked quietly from the room. 
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As they drove home Balassa said firmly, “There is no question about 
it in my mind.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Ignaz Philipp said slowly. 

“You have some doubt?” 

“It is just that I thought I felt definite form. Well, the old lady has 
courage.” 

The fee was huge. But there was more than the fee. That afternoon 
Ignaz Philipp had difficulty in entering his own rooms. They were 
crowded by expensively dressed women and a few men. They had all 
come eagerly to be attended by the same doctor who had had the honour 
to be summoned by the Countess Gradinish. One by one Ignaz Philipp 
examined them dazedly. A few were actually sick. He dealt with the 
rest briefly. To an elegant and elderly man: “There comes a time, sir, 
when such pleasures fade for the best of us. This medicine I am giving 
you contains jalap and alcohol. It cannot harm you and it cannot help 
you. What you need are new sexual organs.” 

And to a young woman : “Your trouble seems to be with your bowels. 
If you don’t move, dear lady, neither will your bowels. Get out and 
exercise. Eat less. Drink more water.” 

But now they were not indignant. 

“Such a wonderful doctor—so vigorous—no wonder the Countess 
Gradinish favoured him—so original—I feel refreshed, positively re¬ 
freshed—just seeing him. . . 

Markussovsky and Poldi Hirschler were jubilant. 

“You must move to larger quarters soon,” Markussovsky said. “You 
should start looking round at once.” 

“I’ll just wait and see how many are there tomorrow.” 

“All right, my sceptical friend. You’ll see. Tomorrow there will be 
even more.” 

And there were. On the third day it became evident that Markussov¬ 
sky was right. “And all because a countess has sickness,” said Ignaz 
Philipp bewildered. 

“What’s her outlook?” 

“Very bad. Cancer of the cervix. Medullary.” 

“Poor old countess. Was she suffering?” 

Ignaz Philipp frowned. “No—no, she wasn’t. Pain on pressure, of 
course—but there she is under death sentence. .. .” 
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“Well, I’m sorrv. But I can’t helj> being tickled tor you, all the same. 
You’re a made man. Look at you! You who used logo round looking 
like a home for moths and soup stains. I wish Chiari could see you 

I > * 

now! 

That night he awakened about midnight. He sat up in the darkness, 
thinking of the Countess Gradinish. It was almost as if he had not been 
asleep. His mind raced rapidly and clearly over the symptoms his fingers 
had explored. It was not the symptoms that had awakened him. It was 
a word, the name Chiari. And as he thought of Chiari he went instantly 
back in his memory to his student days, to a particular day when he had 
examined an old charwoman in the Vienna clinic. He remembered 
the slightly rounded form his fingers had felt then, and he heard Chiari s 

voice saying, "Uterine polyp_” And again he remembered what his 

fingers had felt within the Countess Gradinish . . . 

A shock of dismay smote him. 

“That poor woman!” he cried aloud. He jumped from his bed and 
snatched an overcoat. An instant later he was in the street, running. He 
found a carriage. 

“The Countess Gradinish,” he shouted. The startled driver inspected 

him a moment, then shrugged and drove off. 

At the castle, Ignaz Philipp pushed quickly past the sleepy gate¬ 
keeper and footman. His slippers clattering on the marble steps, his 
nightgown trailing beneath his open overcoat, he bounded up the stairs 
and burst into the countess’s bedroom. The countess was reading. She 


looked up, amazed. 

“Your pardon, Highness. . . 

He stripped back the bedclothes. 

“How dare you . ..!” 

“A moment, please!” , , 

The next instant he was examining her. She lay paralyzed, speechless, 

till it was over. Then he bowed low, smiling. “I congratulate our 
Highness! It is not cancer! It is a simple tumour near the cervix. 

She stared at him coldly. He looked down and he was suddenly 


aware of his nightgown and slippers. 

“You may leave, now, Doctor. ... 

“Yes. All the same you will sleep better.. . . 
Home again, he got back into bed and sighed 


happily* thinking 
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the reprieve he had brought the old countess. His mind relaxed. Shortly 
he was soundly asleep. 

iVIarkussovsky was waiting for him at eleven o’clock next day when 
he left the university. Ignaz Philipp looked at his friend’s face, startled. 

“What’s happened to you.^*” he demanded. “Are you in trouble, 

Marko?” 

“Oh, Naci, Naci! What in the world have you done!” 

“Done? I’ve done nothing! What’s the matter.?’’ 

The news had raced through Budapest society. The Countess Gradin- 
ish’s doctor had run through Budapest in his nightshirt, he had pelted 
headlong into the bedroom of the most dignified woman in Hungary, 
yanked off her bedclothes and examined her. 

“Well, it’s more or less true, of course, but . . 

“But there goes your practice.” 

“See here, Marko! That woman was suffering. I can’t help her pride. 
What’s cancer beside pride.?” 

“Couldn’t you have waited until morning.?” 

“If you had been diagnosed as cancer—would you have wanted me 
to wait until morning.?” 

Markussovsky shook his head dolefully. Then, slowly, he began to 
smile. “I’d have given anything to have seen it, though!” He grinned. 
“Imagine! The CountessGradinish!” 

“Now that I think of it, I suppose she’d rather have the cancer,” Ignaz 
Philipp said tiredly. 

There was only a trickle of patients that afternoon. The great chance 
had gone. Ignaz Philipp sat in his room, pondering this. And at last he 
sighed in relief. He was free again. He had not fitted into the pattern of 
a successful doctor. Now it was over. He could be himself again. He 
had wasted time. The dying had no time. There was no doubt where his 
life lay. He heard the call again, strong, clear, and inexorable. He re¬ 
turned to it with all his heart. 





E SET himself to his lectures and to the super¬ 
vision of the clinic as to his life s work. He 
made that tiny unit die whole scope of his 
being. ‘‘If it’s small,” he said to himself grim¬ 
ly, “so much the better. It gives me greater 
time for more attention.” And he now guarded 
the smallest detail. 

^ ^ In November his first year ended in Pcsth. 

He went to Birly with the annual report. The previous year there had 
been a mortality of 13 per cent. The mortality for the year just en e 
was 0.46 per cent. 

“Hurrah!’’crowed Birly. “You sec, my boy.? I said it all along. Icon- 
gratulate you. Physic, that's the thing! I’ve always said it! Give them 
purges! Keep their bowels open and you 11 have no childbed ever . ut 

this is amazing! This is indeed a great triumph! ■ ji i a 

Throughout Budapest the amazing news spread rapidly. It spread 
beyond the university, beyond the clinic, even among the poorest citi 
zens. And now his practice, which had dwindled to on y ten paticn 

began to swell, to grow soundly, to promise help. 

In that month Rosshirt of Erlangen published a textbook on obsKtrics 

in which he stated that puerperal fever was caused by the stretching o 

the uterus which inflamed the peritoneum. 1 1 1»» 

“What stupidity!” groaned Ignaz Philipp. “And m a . 

“Be calm. Naci,” said Markussovsky. “Don’t let an ass s braying 

^“But he’s infecting women—he’s letting them die—and a mind like 
that is head of a famous department and writes text 00 s. . . 
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He worked grimly on. There were evenings when he walked the 
streets of Buda alone, fevered for more scope, for more patients, des¬ 
perate to spread the truth in a world thunderclap. And when his legs 
were tired at last and his mind had calmed he made peace with things 
as they were. And he planned long dreams and nourished the small 
flame he had lit and guarded it jealously. All his hopes were in Buda¬ 
pest now. From this small clinic, if he kept proving and saving, month 
after month, the news must one day be the world’s. 

The next year there was only one death in the university clinic’s ob¬ 
stetrical department. One single childbed fever death. 

The months passed. In 1854 Mende of Vienna blamed childbed fever 
on bad ventilation, crowding and miasma. Almost simultaneously 
Hamernik of Prague said loudly that cadaveric poisoning could not 
cause childbed fever because there were epidemics in England and 
Russia where little or no dissecting was done. 

In the seven years since the discovery of the cause and the simple pre¬ 
vention of childbed fever had been clearly announced at least seventy 
thousand and perhaps a third of a million women had died of childbed 
fever. As to the babies, there was no counting. 

And in Pesth, Ignaz Philipp heard these things and counted, and now 
his shoulders had begun to sag a little. He watched the clinic still, but 
it was automatic now. He had begun to go grey. 

Early in February Professor Birly collapsed of a stroke in the chemis¬ 
try laboratory. He died as Ignaz Philipp was examining him. 

“It’s a terrible thing to say,’’ he told Markussovsky later, “but Birly’s 
death is good for me. Do you know I’ve just been drifting along lately 
—maybe even getting calloused. . . 

“It’s good for you in more ways than one,” Markussovsky said softly. 
And he was right. In July Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis was appointed 
Professor of Theoretical and Practical Midwifery at the University of 
Pesth. He had become a full professor. 

Markussovsky seldom saw him now. He rose at five o’clock each 
morning. On Saturdays and Sundays he worked all day and far into 
each week-end night. He scanned his realm fiercely. The means of 
teaching at the university and the hospital had rotted, derelict, in the 
neglect of years. In the whole six-hundred-bed hospital there were only 
three doctors and two surgeons. Patiently, eagerly, detail by detail, he 
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began to rearrange the obstetric course. He had almost nothing to work 
with. Never had the beds seemed so few, the space so cramped. More 
and more patients were imploring admittance. 

“Hereafter,” he told Dr. Fourmic, his assistant, “we can admit only 

patients who are actually in labour.” 

“Do you think so. Doctor? Very well.” 

“And we will hurry them out on the ninth day. Even earlier.” 

When the year ended he had managed to race not two hundred but 
five hundred and fourteen patients through the wards. Two had died. 

The year’s record in the aged and foul clinic and hospital of Pesth 
was 0-39 per cent. He sat down. He heaved a great breath. He drew a 
sheet of paper towards him and began to write. He wrote a full report. 
He sent the article to the Vienna Medical Society Journal. He waited, 

tired but happy. It had been worth it. 

The article appeared. Beneath it was an editorial note: 

We thought that this theory of chlorine disinfection had died out long 
ago: the experience and the statistical evidence of most of the lying-m 
institutions protest against the opinions expressed in this article; it would 
be well that our readers should not allow themselves to be misled by this 
theory at the present time. 

Hebra was no longer editor. Ignaz Philipp read, the blood choking 
his face with rage. He paced his rooms, caged, delirious with anger. 
Death in Vienna’s wide, clean wards that year ripped the life from 

six hundred and ten women. 

In Paris the Maternite was closed when of thirty-two women ad¬ 
mitted to labour thirty-one died in the space of nine days. 

In December, Primarius Moleschott wrote from the famous Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich offering Ignaz Philipp the post of First Doctor and Ful 

Professor of the Zurich Obstetrical Hospital. 1 • 

Fiercely and proudly Ignaz Philipp turned it down. He plunged into 
his work with greater vigour, greater vitality. Next year, he vowe 
sternly, next year would be perfect. He began to prepare ^ , 

quest for a new hospital. His face was showing lines now. e 
gun to stoop a little. He was thirty-eight years old. 

^ One day in February he stepped from a building and collided with a 
passer-by. He stooped quickly. He had knocked down a young girl. He 
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seized her hands and pulled her upright. Her eyes were violet. She was 
just his height. She set her hat on her dark curls and laughed, her full 
red lips parted over white teeth. 

“Well?” she said. He heard himself stammer. He looked into the 
eyes of Maria Weidenhofer and his head whirled and in a moment he 
was walking her home. He felt her hand on his arm. His heart gave a 
mighty surge. It seemed to him the world aware stood dazed on either 
side to see them pass. He looked about him covertly, sure of universal 
scrutiny. She looked at him quizzically. At once he tried to make a sen¬ 
tence. “liut you’re beautiful—how beautiful you are! I am your slave, I 
love you!” rushed to his tongue, and desperately he held it back. 

“How docs it happen I’ve never seen you around Pesth?” he man¬ 
aged to say. 

And Maria smiled at him boldlv. ‘‘I’ve been here,” she assured him. 

Ignaz Philipp met her parents that very evening. Herr Weidenhofer 
was a prosperous silk merchant. And that evening, after telling them 
about himself, he told them he wanted to marry Maria. 

Frau Weidenhofer sat dazed for a moment, then appealed despair¬ 
ingly to her husband. “But Karl—Dr. Semmelweis!—they’ve just met 
—they can’t have known each other more than an hour—let’s take time 
—let’s be calm, all of us—let’s . . 

“They’re not going to get married tonight, Anna,” Herr Weidenhofer 
said. He turned to Ignaz Philipp. “Not tonight,” he warned solemnly. 

“I’m abrupt . . Ignaz Philipp said. “I just blurt out—it’s my 
cursed nature. ... I know better. . . .” 

“My boy, it’s been my experience that things don’t happen to 
schedule in this world. She’s a good girl, she’s just eighteen, and she’s 
our only child. And of course this is a shock.” 

“It’s incredible!” moaned Frau Weidenhofer. 

“Have you anything against the doctor, Anna?” 

“I’d like to know him better. Is that asking too much?” 

“She’d like to know you better. Maybe, in time, she’ll want to marry 
you herself. . . .” 

“Karl ... !” 

“She’s right,” said Ignaz Philipp. “I wish I had a mother and father 
to take you to. But they’re dead.” 

Frau Weidenhofer caught her breath. 
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"I'm sure Dr. SemmcKvcis understands, Karl. . . 

"And Tm sure he does too. Let's leave it at that. There’s no use 
making myself ridiculous playing the stern father. We love our daugh¬ 
ter as we do ourselves. But I’m a man of business. And, I hope, sensible. 
It’s obvious what has happened. It’s obvious, that you’re honest, that 
you come to me, man to man, that you’re a man of considerable stand¬ 
ing. We’ll give it a year. We’ll leave it at that. We’ll see what happens.’’ 
Ignaz Philipp beamed at him dazedly. 

"Agreed.'’” 

“Agreed ! ” croaked Ignaz Philipp. 

The days passed, an impatient blur of time, the minutes ached, the 
hours yearned, the weeks groaned, and always there was laughter and 
amazement over little things and large things and each other. 

And when it was May they could bear waiting no longer. 1 hey 
cajoled, implored and finally persuaded Maria’s parents. They would 

be married in June. t- 

There would be no honeymoon. They had planned to go to 
and then to England. They had pored over maps, besieged friends who 
travelled, planned the trip detail by detail. But a week before the wed¬ 
ding two women in the clinic sickened sudden y. n as e , 

them, shocked and incredulous, he knew they had sickened of childbed 

fever. “I can’t leave.” he decided miserably. I can t—we 8"^' 

have to leave them. And if I go-if I turn my back 

already ! More in a week than we’ve had in a year ... I don t dare, Man. 

—I just don’t dare. .. .” , We 

"But don’t be unhappy about it! What d.fTerence does it make. We 

can always go on a honeymoon. ... he 

He worked desper.-.tely over the two cases. He /‘-to‘’“f 
purged them, he did the few things medicine knew. And slowly and 
agonizingly, and luckily, they recovered. They were convalescent. 

left their bedside to go to the church. Fourmic. 

“Let me at least get married in peace ! he said coldly o 
“I’ve told you. Doctor, I don’t honestly see how it could have hap 

pened. We did exactly as if you were Fere! Fourmic 
“Childbed fever is caused by decomposed particle . 
you to remember that. It comes from no ot er ca 
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“I am as sorry about this as you arc, Doctor. .. 

“I’m going to the church now. I’m going to get married. I want to 
leave here in peace. We’ve had a very narrow escape.” 

“You can leave in perfect confidence, Doctor.” 

“Thanks. Thanks, Fourmic. Now, remember . . 

And he walked from the university, jumped into a carriage, and ar¬ 
rived home in time to change clothes under the supervision of an exas¬ 
perated Markussovsky, to lose the ring, to find it again, and finally to 
arrive at the church. 

The wedding meal was eaten at no small waterfront cafe, no thriving 
middle-class inn, but at a restaurant in the Andrassy Avenue itself. All 
his friends and colleagues from the university were there. At the head 
of the table sat Ignaz Philipp and next to him was Maria. Their heads 
ached with the noise, their attention was endlessly divided by the shout¬ 
ing friends and by the power of love which drew their attention to each 
other. Ignaz Philipp responded to the toasting, gazed gratefully at his 
friends, was awed by their good will. Maria looked at him with adora¬ 
tion. She took his hand beneath the table and pressed it thankfully. 

Later, Markussovsky took them both by the arm and led them out to 
the pavement. Ignaz Philipp and Maria looked at him inquiringly. He 
gazed back at them in mock exasperation. He pointed to a horse and 
carriage standing at the kerb. They looked at it uncomprehending. 

“It’s yours, stupid, it’s yours!” he shouted at last. 

“Ours! ” They ran to the carriage. 

“It’s my wedding present. Something every doctor needs I ” 

Maria flung herself upon him, squealing with delight. Ignaz Philipp 
stared at him, blinking back the tears. 

“Now you won’t have to run around Pesth in your nightgown!” 
Markussovsky roared. 

They got into the carriage, rice and shoes raining about them, and 
drove off towards the apartment that was the Weidenhofers’ wedding 
present. 

He had never imagined such content. The days were short now, they 
passed in complete happiness. And the weeks grew richer, each day was 
a fresh and smiling marvel. Each day they drew closer, they slipped into 
each other’s thoughts and hopes and happiness. 

In these early months of 1857 the clinic seemed almost to manage 
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itself. There were no more deaths from puerperal fever. The attendants 
kept grudgingly clean, 'I'he women came to fill the tiny rooms, had 
their babies and, while another waited at the bedside, arose and went 
into the world again, carrying their babies. 

Daily he passed among the beds in the wards and as he came die faces 
of the women glowed, they called to him cheerily. Even the women in 
labour forced themselves up in bed to smile at him. And for each he had 
a quick chuckle, a joke, a quick murmur of sympathy. They waited for 
him, they followed him with their eyes, adoringly. But for the attendants 
his arrival brought apprehension, for his eyes were everywhere, he could 
see dirt where one had just cleaned, he seemed to smell it out. And 
when he found it his rage could be heard in the street. 

This day, as he entered the largest of the tiny rooms, Fourmic hur¬ 
ried towards him, pale, “A new case,” he whined. “Wc can’t explain 
it. . . He turned and went into tlie tiny ward, Ignaz Philipp close 
behind him. They reached a bedside. Ignaz Philipp put his hand in¬ 
stantly on the woman’s forehead. The skin was burning. He whirled on 

Fourmic. “Do you remember what I told you.?” 

Fourmic retreated. “1 took care of this case myself!” he cried. “I tell 
you 1 washed—I washed and washed again—I saw to her utensils 
nothing has touched this woman. . . .” He was badly frightened but he 
was obviously sincere. 

Ignaz Philipp turned from Fourmic. He would deal with him later. 
“Move her,” he ordered. “Move her instantly.” The head midwife hur¬ 
ried in. , 

“We can’t explain this, sir professor—I assure you—wc have clone 

everything. ...” 

“Never mind. Never mind now. Move this woman.” 

“We have no room, sir. ...” u i •» 

“Move her into the corridor. Put a bed in the hall. Hurry! 

A bed in the corridor was hastily made up. The woman was lifted to 

it. And there, three days later, she died. 

But on the second day another woman sickened, and then ano^er, 

and when the woman in the corridor died, four women were ^ 

ill. The deaths continued. In one short month he bowed to more death 


than he had seen in any year for nine years. n j ..u 

He drove himself and his staff relentlessly. He walked the wards. 
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haggard, his eyes reddened, stumbling for lack of sleep. He examined 
everything. He redoubled the chlorine washing. He stopped the stu¬ 
dents’ examinations. He stopped Fourmic’s examinations, and those of 
young Bathory, his other assistant. No midwife, no attendant was al¬ 
lowed to touch a patient. He made all examinations himself. 

The deaths continued. 

One morning, he happened to glance into the largest room, A nurse 
was helping a new arrival into bed. The bedclothes were thrown back. 
He gaped incredulously. On the bottom sheet was a large, dark stain. 
For a moment he stared, paralyzed. I'hcn he stumbled into the room. 
His face was deathly pale. He looked wordlessly at the bed. He looked 
at the nurse. He pointed a quivering finger at the soiled sheet. “Do you 
know what that is?” 

“It’s discharge, sir,” the bewildered nurse said. “From the last patient. 
Is anything wrong . . . ?” 

“You blind dog!” he roared. “There's your murder—you murderer 
—that’s what you’ve been doing— you’ve killed them! You’ve killed 
them all! ” 

He gave her a great shove and she sprawled across the bed. The head 
midwife ran in. 

“There’s your murderer!” He pointed at the supine attendant. “She’s 
been putting healthy patients into these fouled, stained sheets—she 
doesn’t even change them. ...” 

“She shouldn’t have done it!” the head midwife cried rapidly. “But 
remember yourself, Doctor. .. .” 

“What am I going to do?” the attendant whimpered. “I can’t help 
it if there’s not enough sheets to go around—I can’t put them on the 
bare mattress. . . .” 

Ignaz Philipp turned to the midwife. 

“It’s true.” She nodded. “It’s very true.” 

He ran to the linen closet. Perhaps a dozen sheets lay on the shelves. 

“If I use those,” wailed the nurse, “then we have none until next 
week—and the bed I was putting her in is the cleanest we’ve got! ” 

Ignaz Philipp left them, ran downstairs to his carriage, drove directly 
to a shop and bought one hundred sheets. He drove at a gallop back to 
the hospital. “A clean sheet for every bed! ” he thundered. 

“Yes, Dr. Semmelweis. , . 
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“Not only when a patient leaves! The moment a sheet is soiled—re¬ 
move it I ” 

The deaths stopped instantly. No more women sickened. 

But the year was ruined. The record was a target, now, no longer a 
shield. Doctors began to speak guardedly about the inevitability of 
childbed fever. The Semmelweis doctrine was a fine thing, no doubt, 
but—well, one had only to look at the record. It's true Dr. Semmelweis 
blamed it on sheets, it’s true the epidemic seemed to be over. But then 
who really knew what caused childbed fever, when all was said and 
donc.^^ The epidemics came, and when they were ready to go they went. 

Ignaz Philipp groaned helplessly. He lost weight rapidly. Maria 
would wake in the night to sec him striding up and down the room, his 
fist noiselessly hitting his open palm, A fortnight after the epidemic 
halted, an article appeared in a medical journal, written by Anselm 
Martin of Munich, citing a Munich epidemic and stating learnedly that 

the cause of childbed fever was unknown. 

In another week or two news of the Pesth outbreak would begin to 
spread inexorably through Europe, cancelling all he had suffered for, 

dooming more women irrevocably. 

There was one thing to do. He drove home from the clinic, absorbed, 

coming nearer to the brink. He entered the house. For once he did not 

call out for Maria. She came to him swiftly. 

“Is anything wrong, darling.^ Are you all right, dearest.^ 

“Nothing’s wrong.” His face relaxed. ^ 

“Good, my angel. Hurry and change! We’re going to Mamas to- 

night.” , . , 

He shook his head. “No, darling. Not tonight. I’ve got something 1 

must begin. . , , Have we got paper? Pens? 

She stared at him in astonishment. “Are you going to write. 

“I am going to become a writer. . . He walked to his study, found 

a sheet of paper, trimmed a quill. 

He wrote the title boldly. 

The Etiology, 

The Concept, and the Prophylaxis of 

Childbed Fever 

By Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis 


And below it, 




EhORE HIM Stretched a sea of notes and data. 
He plunged happily. He had preserved his 
laborious notes meticulously. The records of 
the years were heap>ed in his desk. There were 
deaths here, and the reasons for deaths. There 
was prevention and the reason for prevention. 
There were thousands of cases and thousands 
of days and proof after inexorable proof. He 
began to assemble the annihilating logic of statistics. 

And each night, to document his facts, to present a universal picture, 
he wrote long letters to the heads of lying-in hospitals throughout the 
world, asking for their experiences with childbed fever. 

In his professional career he had applied his discovery to the delivery 
of eight thousand five hundred and thirty-seven women. And in those 
eleven years one hundred and eighty-four women had died of childbed 
fever. His mortality record, since his discovery, was o-o2. 

Without equipment, without gleaming tiles, in tiny rooms suffocat¬ 
ing with the exhalations of open sewers and of privies, with inadequate 
bed linen, indifferently washed, without rubier gloves or sterilizers, 
antibiotics, wonder drugs, with ignorant and unfriendly and disloyal 
helpers, before even a knowledge that germs existed as the cause of in¬ 
fection, he had achieved an incredibly low mortality rate. 

In April, what they had hoped was true in February became a cer¬ 
tainty : Maria was pregnant. 

“A baby... !’* 

“Our own baby ... !” 

“We’re going to have a child, darling! ” 
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New strength surged in him now. During lectures he paused and 
smiled, to the bewilderment of the students; in the wards he gazed 
fondly at his mothers, drawn to them by a new bond of understanding, 
sharing their hopes more vividly, caring for them with new compassion 
and gentleness and fierce protection. Niaria s lovely face wore a soft 
smile almost constantly now, and her features seemed to blur a little 
and her eyes became placid. In the nights they lay awake, speculating, 
planning. 

“It will be a boy,” Maria would whisper suddenly. 

“Maybe a girl...” 

“If it is a girl we shall drown it, as die mothers do in China.” 

“You will not drown my daughter.” 

“I shall put her head in a bucket.” 

“Maria!" 

“I want to give you a boy.” 

“You’re not the only one that’s giving. I did something too.” 

“Don’t you want a boy.^” 

*‘Of course I want a boy. But most of all I want a baby. 

“Our own child, Naci—our very own. . . 

He worked fiercely now, proudly. The book began slowly to grow. 
He read, he devoured periodicals from all over the world. 

The replies to his letters began to arrive. The first was from Levy, 
of Copenhagen, to whom the doctrine had been explained long ago by 

Michaelis. 


We don’t permit students to dissect any longer while they arc taking 
their six months* course in midwifery. No precautions arc taken excep 
ordinary cleanliness; it is a very unusual thing for the staff to employ 
chlorine disinfection. At any rate many people appear to be 

to infection and puerperal fever assumes many ' 

cnce and inefficiency in applying methods of investigation are, to say 

the least, regrettable. . . . 


Ignaz Philipp put aside the Etiology. Patiently he wrote a long letter 
to Levy, explaining doggedly the complete doctrine, sympath.zmg w.th 
the epidemics that still swept Denmark’s lying-m hospitals, ci mg 

almost unbelievable records of Pesth. 

From Litzmann, who had replaced Michaelis long ago at Kiel, cam 
the next letter. 
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We have instructed our students to take greater care in cleanliness 
. . . but the chief cause of the better results lies with our care taken to 
prevent overcrowding, . . . This foresight Michaclis did not exercise. 
Further, it is evident that childbed fever begins in the country and the 
town and not in the hospital, to which it still unfortunately spreads. . . . 

Ignaz Philipp laid down the letter. 

“What’s the matter, dear.?’’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing. Nothing at all. Just an . . . unusual . . . letter. .. 
“Your face is red. You look strange. I wish you’d stop reading those 
letters.’’ 

“I can’t stop.” 

“Well, be calm, then.” 

“I’ll try_” 

Now, as Maria’s time approached, Ignaz Philipp hovered over her. 
He became more frantic each hour he was away from her. He brought 
home a maid to watch her, to run to the hospital after him, 

“Soon, Naci?” 

“Any day now, little Maria.” 

“I hope so. I hope it’s soon.” 

*‘Any day now. ...” 

“Hurry, baby—hurry, little son. . . .” 

On October 14 he hurried home from the clinic and delivered Maria 
of a boy. 

“A son, Maria! A boy! A fine, wonderful boy! An angel of God!” 
“A boy,” she said weakly. “A boy,” she whispered again. She closed 
her eyes. A tear crept from beneath her eyelids. He bent and kissed it. 

That very night he went out and brought back a priest to baptize the 
child. He was christened Ignaz. But after the priest had left, the child 
began an odd, hard crying. 

“Isn’t he loud.? Isn’t he wonderful.?” 

Something stirred in Ignaz Philipp’s thoughts, something, he could 
not remember what, tugged at his memory uneasily. Suddenly he bent. 
He put his hand on the child’s head. The child cried loudly. 

“Is something the matter, Naci.? Is anything wrong.?” 

“No, no. Everything’s all right.” 

“Our boy—our own little Naci-boy. , . .” 

After noon the child’s crying became louder. 
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He died at eight o’clock the next evening, a victim of hydroc_e E^ialus-- 
—an abnormal quantity of fluid in the ventricles of the brain. 

Somehow the day passed. And then the next. Small Ignaz was buried. 
A part of them was buried with him. After many days they could bear 

to talk about him. 

Markussovsky tried to draw him back to the book. 

“Give me a piece of what you’ve done—just a piece of it. I want to 

publish it in our local medical journal.” 

“Later, Marko—later -1 don’t want to think of it now. . . 

“You’ve always told me, Naci—it’s the women, the other mothers— 

it’s for them. . . 

“All right—come—take what you want. . . . 

And Maria thanked Markussovsky quietly. 

“He’ll see it in print,” Markussovsky whispered, “he’ll get enthused 


again. It’ll take his mind off—off . . .” 

“Yes,” said Maria. “Yes, Marko. You’re a good friend.” 

The excerpt from the Etiology appeared in the journal. Ignaz Philipp 

roused a little. He returned to his work. 

The year ended. They began to smile timidly. There was laughter m 
the house again. And in April Maria- was with child, with a new child. 

Now they kept close, now he hovered over her, silently, watching her 
every move. In the evenings she sat with him in his study and while 
he wrote the book feverishly she did her best to unravel the disorder of 
his accounts; in the daytime they walked hand in hand, his eyes ever 

alert, watching her. _ xx ' } 

On November 20 Maria bore a daughter. And they called her 
And she was their delight. And a month passed, and the child bloomed 
rosily, and he raced home betimes to play with her toes. And the secon 
month passed and the child gurgled at them, sputtered happ.^ while 
they hugged each other and romped with her. And in the 
she was more beautiful than ever. And in this month Marisksustckened 

suddenly and died. tt; 

^ Now they THTug to each other fiercely. Now they saw no 

face had beLme deeply lined. He was almost entirely bald. He stuped 

heavily. He walked slowly. Sorrow had quieted Maria. She was 

longer blithe. She was grave now, and she spent the long y 

window, waiting for his return. They spoke little. 
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He worked silently on. 

In April he composed a letter to the government, asking for a new 
lying-in hospital. His pen moved slowly over the paper. 

. . . the clinic is situated on the second floor, and indeed in the 
furthermost part of the building, so that the poor women in labour arc 
compelled to drag themselves up two flights of stairs and down a long 
corridor—so that births on the stairs are not a rarity . . , 

What have I done, he asked himself, what have I done to deserve 
all this . . . ? When will it stop . , . } What have I done . . . ? 

. . . the old and rotting walls . . . the impossibly small rooms ... no 
running water . . . 

His pen wrote tiredly on. 

Markussovsky, who had been appointed a Court Minister, took the 
letter, presented it in person. 

Ignaz Philipp wrote on. He watched with pathetic attention and wist- 
fulncss the progress of his doctrine in Europe. He was occasionally 
cheered by some solitary valiant who rose in an odd corner to support 
the discovery. But the deepest disappointment was his general, unfail¬ 
ing portion. 

In July he roused. The government had granted his request for im¬ 
provement of the clinic. The Lying-in Hospital was to be moved to the 
outskirts of the city. He began to write more swiftly. In August came 
the day when the Etiology was finished. With Markussovsky and Maria 
he walked to the printer’s, dazedly carrying the huge pile of manuscript. 

That night they returned to the olden days, they feasted in the An- 
drassy, they heard music, they danced, they laughed and drank again. 

The Etiology was published in August. The great work was done. 
He smiled now. He waited confidently. 

In a little while he laughed aloud. In November Maria had conceived 
again. , . . 





ow THE year came bright with refreshed 
promise. He walked the earth like a man freed 
of a great and final duty, of an obligation to 
life itself. All that he was, all the years of his 

life went out in that book. 

There could be no quibbling now, no mis¬ 
understanding, no complaint of ignorance. 

^^ Within those pages, honestly documented, 
clear, patient, logical and shining with the ardour of perfect truth, was 
an end to the ancient doom of motherhood, the death that awaited all 
women from the day they were born. It had been proved. The way was 

shown. i c u } 

He waited. He walked his ways serene, a man whose broken hte ha 

been made whole by a faith beyond hope. u c * 

From Prague, where the mortality reached 26 per cent, the rs 

answer came from Breisky. “No one but Semmelweis has observe 
advantage from this prophylaxis, this strange washing. Childbed fever 

caused by the unknown.” ^ , 

“It’s just Breisky,” Markussovsky implored swiftly. You re n 

going to take that to heart.? It happens to be the first answer. . . . 

“He’s only got to try, that’s what I don t understand. For ^ 

now that’s all I’ve been begging. It’s simple just try U.-t t hurt 
patients, and here’s the proven record that it stops the dying. And now 

I’ve made a book of it. . . . Pumice of 

Within the week came letters from Doi^es 

Greifswald, Pippingskjold of Helsingfors. They a r 
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surprise and great interest. And they had hope and would try. 

And while Ignaz Philipp’s heart sang, his spirit leaped, came a hum¬ 
ble letter from Kugelmann of Hanover, a young man, a former student 
of Michaelis. 

Permit me to express . . . the holy joy with which I read your work 
... to a colleague I felt compelled to declare: “This man is another 
Jenner. . . 

It has been vouchsated to very few to confer great and permanent 
benefits upon mankind, and with few exceptions the world has crucified 
and burned its benefactors. . . . 

I hope you will not grow weary in the honourable fight which still 
remains before you. . . . 

Ignaz Philipp lowered the letter. “My God,“ he said when he could 
speak, “my dear God. . . And Maria, her eyes streaming, tugged at 
his arm. “Open the package, Naci.” 

With the letter had come a parcel. Beneath the wrapping was a book, 
and a sheet of paper. On it was written: “I humbly beg of you to 
accept my gratitude in my most prized possession.” 

He opened the book. It was a first edition of Jenner’s original work, 
autographed by Jenner himself. 

The Etiology had gone out into the world. And there the litde space 
of hope abruptly ended. In the nc.xt weeks the venomous spears, the 
unending blows of the mighty sank in his heart, beat him without 
mercy and without pause. 

The great Vircho w, the man to whom all the world of medicine 
looked with reverence, rose at the German Society for the Advancement 
of Natural and Medical Scie nces and said_coldly that, childbed fever 
was caused by erysipelas and inflammatipjx.aLthe-lymph glands. 

Ignaz Philipp sat down instantly, desperately, to reply. And even 
while his first slow sentences were shaping, Hccker of Munich pro¬ 
claimed indignantly: “The strictest cleanliness is of little use in pre¬ 
venting such colossal outbreaks of childbed fever as we experience here. 
The doctrine of Semmelweis is one-sided, narrow and erroneous.” 

“You’ve stirred them up,” Markussovsky told him anxiously. “You 
see, Naci.^ You’ve got them aroused.” 
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“Yes,” said Ignaz Philipp wearily, “yes. Oh yes—yes. . . . Well—I 
must answer, that’s all ... I must answer. ... T he book . . . apparently, 
the book ...” 

“You leave the book to me. I'll take care of the book. We’ve not 
finished, yet. We haven’t even begun. . . . Come on, Kaci , . . wc ve been 
through this before. ...” 

“I’m sick of it, I tell you! I’m sick of these pompous asses—I’m sick 
of murderers who kill more than they cure—I’m sick of their games— 
this is no game, this is life and death—I m sick of the whole IiUhy pack ! 

On the tenth of August Maria bore a baby girl. They watched it, 
their hearts pounding. They ran to its slightest cry. It was a beautiful 

baby, healthy, strong. ... 

“She cries so little, Naci! I’m terrified. . . .” 

“It’s because she’s healthy—nothing hurts her. . . . 

“Perhaps—perhaps she's—oh, Naci! Could she be mute.^ 

They gazed at each other in terror. j- . • r 

"Now now, now!” he said loudly. “There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

angel! Look at her! HaHA!” . 

The little girl was baptized and given the name Margit. She received 

the drops of water on her forehead with a squeal of delight, she crowed 

and waved her arms vigorously, she gurgled. Maria and Ignaz Philipp 

watched her, wet-eyed. And afterwards she throve. She was completely 

happy, completely healthy, and daily a little more beautiful. But she was 

like a visitor. Anxiety never left their hearts. 

The year i86i was roaming towards its end. The anxious mon s o 
autumn and winter were come. On the record of the clinic this year de- 

pended the fortunes of all women present and future* e ^ 
and must be a testament to the book. Now his labours attacked even 
the stairs, the bed slats, the windowpanes, the yety doorknobs. Ihe 
attendants ended each day exhausted. A vast smell of chlorine filled th 


entire building. , , , x-i#* 

A miracle was happening, and Markussovsky 
ran to Balassa. No one mentioned the miracle in Ignaz P i ‘PP P ^ 

ence. No one dared. But among themselves they jP°ke of ^ . 

“In such a building 1 ” Markussovsky smashed his fist despairing y 

into his palm. “In such a place! u • j i-u- loca- 

For al^ough an improved clinic had been authorized, the new 
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tion was no better than the old. The clinic was located in the Landstrassc 
now, in the ancient ICunerwald house, on the second floor, above a sur¬ 
gery. Once again there was no running water. And now there was not 
even a fountain. Waiting attendants rushed to the street when the 
Danube water sellers appeared, dipped their pails in the wooden 
barreJs, lugged them upstairs. 

There were no rooms for isolating contagious or infected cases. There 
were not enough beds. Patients were often put on straw on the floor. 

The year ended. 

And in this place, and under these circumstances, he ended the year 
with not a single death of childbed fever. With a mortality record— 
not for one month, not for two—but for an entire year—of o-oo per cent. 

He stared at the world, his shoulders back, his head high, triumphant. 

Budapest rang with the miracle. And even as Ignaz Philipp and his 
friends celebrated, the Ministry in Vienna was demanding an investi¬ 
gation, the appointment of a new commission. For in Vienna at the 
First Division, under Braun, 43 per cent were dying. And at the Second 
Division, under Zipfe, one out of every three never left the hospital 
alive. 

“Can they ask any more.^ Can any human want other proof.Mark- 
ussovsky cried exultantly. 

“You’ve done it!” crowed Balassa. “They can*t ignore this now!” 

Yet the miracle at Pcsth was ignored. The doctrine was condemned 
more violently than ever before. In Vienna, Zipfe said the women had 
died of a miasma for which the only sensible cure was to close the hos¬ 
pital. On behalf of Braun the Vienna Medical Society Journal referred 
severely to “the sad illusions entertained by Semmelweis regarding the 
infallibility of his prevention.” In Dublin, Denham dismissed the proof 
and the doctrine contemptuously, “It is a waste of time to comment on 
this. Women in childbirth die of a poison taken in days before labour.” 

It was all wasted, it was all in vain, it was as if nothing had happened. 

Ignaz Philipp in his mind’s eye looked out over Europe, looked out 
over the world, and his mouth opened, and there was nothing more that 
he could say. 

For a few days he went about silent, trying to think of something. 
And then one night his thoughts rebelled. They stopped. They had 
come to a blank wall. Behind them the mighty and unconquerable force 
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of his message pushed inexorably. He began to have inexplicable pains 
in the head. 

Markussovsky slowly and artfully began to draw Ignaz Philipp’s at¬ 
tention to gynaccolog)'. “You used to be such a skilful operator, Naci. 

Remember? ” 

“That’s ail past. That’s gone. All gone.’’ 

“It’s such a pity to throw all you know about it out of the window.” 
“Yes, it’s true, Marko. I learned a lot.” 

“All those dissections—day after day. . . . 

“That’s true, that’s true. . . .” His fingers flexed. 

“How many hundreds, thousands perhaps . . . 

“Oh, a lot, Marko. Unquestionably. . . 

“And how badly we need a good gynaecologist. . . . 

“Well, I’ll see—I’ll see_” . 

He revived his interest in gyna-cology. When his work at the clinic 

was finished, he went to St. Rochus Hospital. There, in the rooms set 

aside for him for obstetrics, he plunged into gynarcological work. “It s 

play,” he told Maria. “Just play^ darling. 

“It’s good play»” she told him stoutly. “They’re lucky they have a 


man like you.” 

A new idea came to him mildly. He began to operate, using the same 
prophylactic technique he had advocated years before, the prop y axis 
that worked so well against childbed fever. Perhaps, he thought, revolv¬ 
ing this new idea slowly in his mind, perhaps if I demonstrate what 
absolute cleanliness will accomplish in surgery—perhaps then it may be 
accepted for women in labour—it s not much chance, o course u 

perhaps if it works out well ... • • u i \r^A 

He lifted his head. In the street people were staring at him. He loo 

away, confused. He had been talking to himself aloud. 

His skill at gyna;cology began to be talked of through the 

Years of dissection had given him amazing skill. For a titne e 

trated on removing tumours of the cervix. He operated widr ^e smetest 

cleanliness. At St Rochus the air became suffused with ^e smell of 

chlorine solution. And in these days, when a human with a bone broken 

through the skin was almost certainly doomed to ea without 

when the knife still meant almost inevitable death, he operated 

loss of any life whatever. 
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In his lectures he had come to speak almost exclusively about the 
doctrine of childbed fever. Whatever the subject, his speech soon 
dwelled on this. He became increasingly severe. At examinations he 
would shout in fury when a student appeared not to have grasped his 
teachings. He commenced to fail students ruthlessly. 

He clung to Maria who was again with child. They waited fearfully. 
On November 22 Maria bore him a son. He was baptized Bela. He was 
a robust boy, with Maria’s violet eyes, her dark hair. 

Ignaz Philipp had become silent. He spent long hours in his study. 
When she looked in at him covertly, he was at his desk, staring at the 
book, not moving. And in the night she might awaken to find him 
gone from bed, to hear him pacing in his study. And one night, hearing 
a voice, she rose and tiptoed to the study, and he was sitting at his desk, 
his chin in his hands, talking quietly to dead Ignaz and dead Mariska. 

On another night he sat at his old task writing letters, e.xplaining his 
records; patiently and laboriously he covered the old, old statistics. Sud¬ 
denly he laid down his pen and walked from the study. When she saw 
the weary, worn expression on his face Maria ran to him. He put her 
gently aside. He went into the bedroom. He sat in a chair, looking out 
of the window. And there he sat silent and would not answer. 

One day, returning from the university, Ignaz Philipp found him¬ 
self walking on the bridge across the Danube. He looked about him, 
startled. Then his knees shook. Trembling, he made his way to the rail¬ 
ing. What am I doing, what has happened to me, where have I been? 
He put his hand to his head which had begun to throb. Fear flooded 
him. Is it possible—is my head—can 1 be . . .? He shook with horror. 
He stood at the railing. He drew deep breaths. He scolded himself 
angrily and made his way slowly back to the house. 

Now he became more gentle even than before. He played endlessly 
with Margit and Bela, he walked with them, he was for ever bringing 
home new toys. 

And Maria held him tight and he clung to her. 

“They’re our children at last,’’ he said one day. 

“They’ve always been our children, angel.” 

“I know. But now they’re really ours. Now we can keep them.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “Have you felt that, too, Naci? I thought 
it was only myself.” 
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“|sJo, we didn't dare enjoy them—it s true—after the others. . . . 

“But now they’re ours." 

“Yes, now they’re really ours. . . 

“And life is good, Naci. . . 

“Yes, now life—life is smoothing. ...” 

In July Maria bore another child, a daughter. From the beginning the 
baby seemed to him Thercse, his mother. They christened her Antonia. 
And he loved Margit, he adored small Bela, but Antonia was his delight. 
“I must give her something to be proud of, he said one day. 

“If her father isn’t good enough for her. I’ll throw her out, Maria 

said instantly. 

“No, no, no—you don’t understand. . . And he started to write a 
book on obstetrics. He harangued Markussovsky over and over again. 
He solicited opinions. He wrote furiously. In a month he began another 
book, a manual of gynaecology. He wrote more feverishly than bef^e. 

He came home from the clinic one day ashen and iremblmg. Ur. 
Bathory, his assistant, helped him into the house. Maria flew to him. 
“Don’t be excited, Frau Semmelweis. The doctor has been working 

too hard. He’ll be all right. ’ , , r r 

He took gently from Ignaz Philipp’s clenched hand a sheaf of papers 

They were the latest scornful reaction to his doctrine from medical 


Europe. , ,.1 

His lectures became a great burden. As always, they were 
endlessly. Nowadays, when he was interrupted, his eyes would fiU wuh 
tears. He would be unable to continue. He would leave the room, n 
other days he would forget to bring his notes. What is the matter wi 
me, he would rage silently, 1 forget everything, 1 remember nothing. 

Please, God, what is happening.? rlear 

One day, walking home from the clinic, it became suddenly clear 

to him that his doLine belonged to all humanity. swppe<J- A„ 

elderly man was approaching him. “1 beg your pardon 1.8"^ 

said cLrteously. ‘‘It occurs to me that you may be unfamiliar with my 

doctrine of prophylaxis in childbed fever. ... Trynaz 

The man stLed at him horrified, moved off 
Philipp had forgotten him. A young man and a young worn 
apprLching arm in arm. These were the ones who must know ^ ^ 
‘‘You are about to be married, yes.? I want to warn you of a certain 
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danger—when you have your child the doctor must wash—see to it— 
rigidly clean—I must warn you... 

He walked off. They looked after him, amazed. 

That night he went straight to Antonia. He sat by her bedside. He 
gazed down at her, muttering strange words. Maria, watching from 
the door, drew back into the living-room and put her hand to her 
mouth. An insight, dreadful and inexorable, stabbed at her brain. 

The next night Markussovsky and Balassa came. 

He heard them enter. His brain was clear. He was ashamed. He shut 
his eyes. They saw him thus, when they came to the doorway, and 
nodded, and tiptoed away. 

In the living-room they talked to Maria in low voices. 

“Our only chance, our only hope of saving him is Vienna,*" Mark¬ 
ussovsky said sadly. 

“But they can cure him—he can certainly be cured . . .*’ she begged. 

“If you will permit him to be taken away . , .’* 

“It need not be for long. . . .** 

“But he must go to Reidel, at the asylum in Vienna. . . .** 

Maria began to sob brokenly. 

Ignaz Philipp wondered incuriously why she was crying. Suddenly it 
came to him clearly what it was they were talking about. His pulse 
pounded with fear. He fell back to the pillow. He was insane. They 
were going to put him away. He was going to an asylum. His mind 
raced. There was still time. 

Next morning early he crept from the house. He walked rapidly to¬ 
wards the Landstrasse. He reached the clinic. He burst into the dissec¬ 
tion room. The startled students gave way. He ran to the table. On the 
wooden slab lay the dissected body of a woman. He seized a knife a-nd 
cut his own fingers. Then he plunged the hand into the cadaver. 

He drew forth his hand. He sighed. He was frc». He walked quietly 
from the room. 

They left next day for Vienna. 

From the moving railway coach, standing beside Bathory and Maria, 
who held Antonia, he waved farewell to Markussovsky and Balassa. 
Then they led him gently back into the coach. 

At the Vienna station Hebra was waiting with a carriage. He saw 
Ignaz Philipp and paled. It was difficult for him not to weep at the 
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sight of this ravaged face, these hollowed eyes, these stooped shoulders, 
this shambling walk. 

Ignaz Philipp shuffled to him at once. He took Hebra's hand. “Well. 
Hebra, so you’re here, are you? Now I’m your patient. Will you heal 
mc.^” He laughed delightedly. Hebra helped him into the carriage. 
“Heal, heal, heal, heal, heal,” Ignaz Philipp chuckled. The carriage 

drove off. 

At Hebra’s house Ignaz Philipp jumped shakily from the carriage 


and ran to Frau Hebra. 

“Frau Hebra! Little Johanna!’’ He held her hand lovingly. Frau 
Hebra, do you remember when your baby was born that spring? And 

I could tell Ferdinand it was a boy?’’ 

“Come in, come in!” And she turned quickly to hide the tears. 

They sat about the round table in the dining-room. Frau Hebra s 
trembling hands poured coffee. Maria held Ignaz Philipp’s arm. He 
turned to her lovingly. He patted her check. 

“What happened to your hand, friend?” Hebra asked. 

He put his hand out at once. “Look here. Ferdinand, how it hurts 
Such a little thing. 1 had to operate this morning, a Czech girl called 
Czorny, nothing difficult. 1 must have cut my finger.” The hand had 


already begun to swell. ,,, ,,, 

Hebra pushed back his chair and got up. "ni tell you what We i 

treat that at the clinic. Come on, Naci! Let’s go and have a look at the 


new clinic!” . , ,, 

Ignaz Philipp stood docilely. He looked at ^^^^ra levelly Then he 

turned his head slowly and looked down at Maria. He smile . 

won’t come with me. ... I don’t think so. . .. 

Maria began to tremble. Frau Hebra came to her Sh= put 

her arms about Maria’s shoulders. She held her in the chair. No, no, 

dear. You remain here with the little child. „ 

“Good-bye,” said Ignaz Philipp gently. “Good-bye, my ar g- 

He bent, then, and kissed Antonia on the forehead. 

“Naci! My beloved!” ,r - ^r.^«pr*the 

Ignaz Philipp turned brightly to Hebra. “Come. Let s go 

In the carriage he sat between Bathory auJ ^ 

no life in his eyes. He answered only yes and no. Hi 
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monotone. He lowered his eyes. They reached the asylum. Dr. Reidel 
was waiting. Ignaz Philipp was taken to his room. 

He lay down on the bed. He closed his eyes. Reidel and the attendant 
left noiselessly. The door closed behind them. A lock clicked. He 
sighed. He tried to sleep. The wound in his finger, red, inflamed, 
scalding, thumped and pounded remorselessly. His brain ached. 

In the morning Maria came smiling. 

“No, no, Frau Semmelweis,” Reidel said. “Not today. He’s not well 

“My God! Let me see him ! “ 

“Tomorrow—perhaps tomorrow ...” He closed the door. 

She left. She returned each morning, frantic, choking with hope, and 
each morning she left in despair. 

“You had best leave him here,” Hebra told her one day. He had 
come to the asylum with her. He had left her outside. He had conferred 
with Reidel. He looked at her meaningly now, his face pale. 

Maria searched his face. 

“No! ” she cried suddenly. “Never! ” 

“You had best.” 

And when they turned her away next day she took Antonia and went 
to the train to go to Pesth, to gather Margit and Bela, to return and 
bring them with her. She had made up her mind. There was no in¬ 
decision now. I am coming back. I will take him away. I will keep him 
with me always. My darling—my beloved—my good, sick child. . . . 
Her head ached intolerably suddenly. She felt dizzy and weak. In Pesth 
it was necessary to help her from the train. She was carried home and 
put to bed. 

On the 13th of August, in a Small consulting room in the asylum, 
Hebra and Reidel faced each other across a table. On the table lay Ignaz 
Philipp. He breathed painfully. His eyes were closed. The tissues of his 
lungs were inflamed. The inmost lining of his abdomen, the lining of 
his brain throbbed sluggishly. In the room there was the odour of putre¬ 
faction. His left arm was hugely swollen, the skin was blue-black. 
From the grotesque arm dangled a decaying hand. 

In the distance the noon bells of St. Stephen’s pealed, quivered over 
the golden city, trickled softly into the room. Far down the corridor a 
priest came slowly, and the bell he carried tolled an ancient story. 
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Ignaz Philipp opened his eyes. 

Hebra bent down. 

“Are you there, old friend?” 

From the glazing eyes the mists cleared for a moment. The lips 

trembled. The whisper was barely audible. 

“1 will never stop. . . 

The light of his eyes flickered. His pulse was a thread. 

“No . . . never. . . /' 

His mouth opened. 

He was gone. 


Epilogue 

When 1 with my present convictions lool( bach^ upon the Past, I can 
only dispel the sadness wtuch jails upon me by gazing ,nlo that happy 
Future when within the lying-in hospitals, and also outside them, 

throughout the whole world, childbed jeaer will be no more - 

But if It is not vouchsafed me to look t<pon that happy time with my 
own eyes, from which misfortune may God preserve me, the conviction 
that such a time must inevitably sooner or later arrive will cheer my 

dying hour. /GN. 4 Z PHIUFP SEMMELWEIS 

The body of Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis was removed to the autopsy 
room of the General Hospital. There, where he had dissected as a stu¬ 
dent and where Kolletschka received his death, an autopsy was {per¬ 
formed by Meynert and Scheuthauer, Rokitansky s assistants. He died 

of that which he had devoted his life to eradicate. .c, Vienna 

His passing was chronicled among the minor notes in the Vienna 

" At^’^sfRochus he was succeeded by Drs. Walla and Diesche^who 
had opposed his doctrine. The mortality rate at once began to rise 

in a short time outstripped the nightmare days of 

His doctrine was ignored and misrepresented f r y y 

'’‘6^^890, as the older men died and young men replaced them, the 
doctrine began to spread, to become universal. 
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In 1891, a Hungary suddenly conscious of her greatest son took his 
body from Vienna to Budapest for burial over the strenuous protests 
of Austria and Germany, where it was now claimed that he was a 
German, 

In 1906 a statue was unveiled in his honour in the city of his birth. 

In the world today puerperal fever has by no means disappeared. Yet 
the children and the mothers his doctrine saved, the great men and 
women who live because he died, are as coundess and unimaginable as 
the waves of the oceans. 

Antonia, his darling, was married in 1882 and bore two sons and 
two daughters. 

His beloved Maria lived past the turn of the century with her 
daughter Margit. 

His son Bela, who worshipped his father with a silent and utter in¬ 
tensity, grieved for years after his death, and, despairing that his father’s 
teachings would ever be accepted, killed himself at the age of twenty- 
five. 

It is the doctrine of Semmelweis which lies at the foundation of all 
our practical work^ of today. Through all the details of prevention and 
treatment, the temporary fashions and the changes of nomenclature, the 
principles of Semmelweis have remained our steadfast guide. The great 
revolution of modern times in Obstetrics as well as in Surgery is the 
result of the one idea that, complete and clear, first arose in the mind of 
Semmelweis, and was embodied in the practice of which he was the 
pioneer, . . . 

SIR WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 1909 
Professor of Gynecology and Obstetrics 
University of Manchester 

Without Semmelweis my achievements would be nothing. To tfiis^ 
great son of Hungary Surgery owes most. 

JOSEPH, LORD LISTER, 1906 
Professor of Surgery 
King’s College, London 

The beginning was with God. 

And the end, also. 


Motion Thompson 
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Morton Thompson “stayca angry” for four years—the lengt i 
of time it took him to write his impassioned novel-biography o 
Ignaz Semmelweis. His wrath sprang from a day when brows¬ 
ing in the New York public library, he stumbled on the dramatic 
story of Semmelweis's great discovery and subsequent martyr¬ 
dom The more Thompson read, the more angry he ^came 
-so blasted angry.” he said, "that I wanted to write a book and 
couldn't do it. " But he began to prepare <>r th.at task by read g 
everything about his subject that he could lay hands on. By the 
time he had finished TAc C,y and the Covenant bis research had 
taken him through more than a hundred and fifty books and 

dozens of conferences with doctors. 

paper man. publisher, columnist, reviewer and j 

Hmous books are The Cry and the Covenant (chosen here) and 
the great modern medical novel Not as a Stranger, which - o 
be a future selection in these Volumes. Medicine was hi abid. ^g 

interest. He managed to be assigned to an army 

tory during his war service and worked for some months as a 

doctor's assistant after he was demobilised. At the 

sudden death in 1953 in Connecticut. U.S.A.. he w p g 

write a novel based on the life of St. Luke the Physician. 


